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The following statistical view of tlie tounty 
of West Lothian was written at the request of* 
the President of the Board of Agriculture. It 
was the aim of the writer to give a correct state- 
ment of facts, to point out what appeared to him 
to be defective or faulty in the inahagement of 
agricultural affairs, and to suggest hints of im- 
provement. Tl;e subjects are treated in the or- 
der prescribed in the plan furnished by the Board 
of Agriculture. Some of them are not applica- 
ble to West-Lothian, and have therefore been 
passed over. In a very few instances the or- 
der of the plan has been departed from, where 
it seemed requisite* 1 he observations on " interns 
of bnprovemtnf , and the measures calcuUncd jor 
that purpost^^ are not made in a separate chapter, 
because what occurred to the writer on this subject 
is inserted in its proper place in the progress of 
the work. 

The 



IV 



The plan of the Board of Agriculture is pre- . 
fixed to exhibit a view of the order in which the 
subjects are treated. 

It may be proper to mention, that the greatest 
part of the following Report was written in the 
summer of 1808 ; but it could not conveniently 
be sent to- the printer at an earlier period than 
the present. 

Newton^ Jtdy 1811. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND ClftCUMSTANCES. 

.■,;,,i ,1 iTsga 

SECTION I.— SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

XHE County of Linlithgow, or West-Lothian, 
forms a kind of irregular triangle, extending about 
fourteen miles from east to west along the Frith of 
Forth, its northern boundary. On the east and south 
it is separated from the county of Edinburgh by the 
waters of Almond and Breich : On this side it str^ches 
nineteen miles. On the north-west it is bonnded by 
Stirlingshire j ^d on the west and south-west by a 
part of Lanarkshire : This side stretches about rhirteen 
miles. Its mean breadth from north to south mav be 
about seven miles, and its mean length from east to 
west about sixteen. The extent altogether may amount 

A > to 
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to about 112 square miles, or 57,008 Scotch acres*» 
the customary measure in the county. Of this near a 
fifth part has not yet been cultivated, and a great pro* 
portion of it perhaps never will, as some of its districts 
are wet thin soil, and others high rocky grounds inac- 
cessible to the plough : The other four*fifths are all ei- 
ther in tillage, pasture, or woods. 



SECTION II. — BCCLfiSUSTICiL DITISIONS. 

In this county there are thirteen parishes, viz* Lin- 
lithgow, Borrowstounness, Carriden, Abercorn, Queens- 
ferry, Dalmeny, Kirkliston, Ecclesmachan, Uphall, Liv- 
ingston, Whitburn, Bathgate, and Torphichen. Near 
a fourth part of the parish of Kirkliston lies in Mid- 
Lothian. A small portion of the parishes of Cramond 
and Mid-Calder, which are both situate in Mid-Lothian, 
belongs to West-Lothian. 



SECTION III.-^LIMATE« 

As this county lies nearly in 56^ north latitude, it 
may naturally be supposed cold : But being rather in- 
clined 



• Fo^r Scotch acres are nearly five English. 



)BCT. III. CLIMATtt. S 

clined to a level smface, and favoured with the seA 
breeze along the north side, and with the frequent 
Uowuig of south-west winds, which commonly are soft 
and warm, the climate is neither very cold nor very 
hot. As two thirds of the county are placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the hiUs on all sides, they may 
be reckoned to enjoy, if not the first, at least the second 
climate in this part of the island. Except in general 
rains, we have only drizzling compared with what falls 
on the adjacent counties to the west and south. The 
south-west part of the county does not enjoy so good a 
climate. By means of the south-west rains, the cold 
day bottom, and spungy surface, it is kept almost three- 
fourths of the year damp. This appears to be the 
principal reason why improvements are not arrived at 
the same pitch as in the north and east parts of the 
county* 

We suffer more from the variableness of the weather 
than from its severity. Snow seldom fails in very great 
quantities at a time, or lies very deep, or continues long. 
I have never found the frost, even in places much ex- 
posed to it, exceed thirteen inches in depth, for a series 
of years past. The weather most unfavourable to hus- 
bandry is the alternate wet and dry, frost and thaw, 
prevalent in the months of February, March, and April, 
which greatly injures the wheat crops, particularly on 
damp, thin, light soils. The chilling east winds, which 
blow 111 May, and often during the greatest part of the 
month of June, also much impede vegetation, and ren- 
der the grasses for feeding cattle very scanty. 

A specimen of the climate may be taken from the 
following table, which gives a more particular view of 
the state of the weather for the last thirty years, com- 

A 2 mencing 
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mencing at Martinmas 1778, and ending at Martinmas 
1808. It will be rather favouraUe, being taken from 
observations made at Duddingston in. the parish of 
Aber€(M7i, situate on the coast of the Frith. 
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At each year, looking from left to right, will be seen 
in No. 1st, the frosty days ; 2d, the rainy and snowy 
days ; Sd, the depth of snow in inches ; 4th, the wes- 
.terly winds ; 5th, the easterly winds ; 6th, the winds 
due south ; 7th, the winds due north. In column 4th, 
though the winds are set down as westerly, y^t it is pro- 
per to mention that they often blow from the south- 
west and north-west ; but as in both these cases they 
usually lean to the west, they are therefore stated as 
westerly. 

A similar, observation must be applied to. column 5th, 
for when the wind blows from the north-east or from 
the south-east, it commonly leans more to the east than 
to the north or south points : A south-east or a north- 
east wind is therefore included in the column of east 
wind. Theise observations will likewise serve to explain 
the reason why so few days are set down in columns 
6th and 7th, for though we frequently have south-east 
and south-west, north-west and north-east winds, yet 
we very seldom have winds either due south or due 
north) especially due south. In the preceding table, 
hazy weather and slight showers are not taken into the 
account of rainy days. 

In the years referred to in the table, the higl^est de- 
gree of heat was from the 21st to the 30th of June 
1785. On some of these days the thermometer stood ' 
at 87^ below the shade of a tree, north exposure ; and 
at 99^ upon the south side. The observation was made 
at Newhalls upon the sea shore ; and this heat was 
succeeded by rain and cool weather. So different are 
the seasons, that about the 6th of June 1787y we had 

A3 ice 
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ice one sixteenth of an inch thicki an4 near a week of 
cold and frosty weather. 



SECTION IV.— ^OIL. 

The soil is extremely diversifiedi all the different 
kinds abounding in the county. The richest carse clay 
and some of the best loams are found in it, as well as a 
large portion of gravel and sandy soil. The prevalent 
soil| however^ is clay, from the best to the wor^t kinds. 

The following statement of the different kind3 of 
5oil will be found to approach pretty near to the truth : 

Acres. 

1st, 14,000 good clay. 

?d, 7,000 loam. 

Sd, 7,000 light gravel and sand. 

4th, 18,000 cold and wet clay, hard bottom. 

5th, 10,000 high rocky land. 

6th, 1,008 moss, &c. 



57,008 



The three first classes of soil are let at all different 
prices from L.2 to L.4. 15s. per acre; the fourth class 

IS 
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is .et at from ten to fifteen shillings ; and the rest from 
sixpence to eight shillings *• 



SECTION 



* The following is the real rent of the different parishes in 
the county, as it is recorded in the book in the Sheriff-clerk's 
office for the jear I8O6. 

Abercom - - £.4702 10 SI 

Borrowstounness - • 5575 16 ] 

Bathgate • • ' 8129 10 6 

Carriden . - - 3689 5 

Dalmeny - - 5822 14 4 

Ecclcsmachan - \76o 

Kirkliston - - 7785 15 

Linlithgow - - • 9477 15 6 

Livingston • - - 336*3 9 

Torphichen - .. • 3643 10 Q 

Uphall . ^ . • 354S 

Whitburn - - - 3215 2 6 



L 60713 8 7 

Burghs, JLinlithgow • . 3219 

CQueensferry « - 586 10 q 



L, 64518 18 7 
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SECTION v.— -MINERALS. 



CooL—- There is coal in abundante all OTer West* 
Lottuan. It is at present wrought in the five following 

parishes; 



Valued rent of the county ^-^Scots t« 



Abcrconi 

Borrowstounuess 

Bathgate 

Carriden 

Dalmeny 

£ccl( smachan 

Kirkliston 

Linlithgow 

Livingston 

Torphichen 

Uphall 

Whitburn 

Quecnsferry 



Corporations or boroughs 



L. 6945 7 

3559 8 

8043 16 8 

. 4118 2 8 

9623 14 

2709 S 8 

9269 13 

12531 4 2 

3586 5 9 

- 5769 3 4 

4262 

4244 2 11 





L. 74661 19 2 
365 13 

L. 75027 15 2 



f This valuation appears to have been taken in tjie year 
1649^ by commissioners appointed by the Scotch Parlia* 
ment. 

See general view of tlie agriculture of Mid-Lothian by Mr 
George Robertson, page 34* 
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parishes i Boitowstommess^ Carriden* Uphallf BiEithgatet 
afid Whkbuni. It was formerly wrought in several of 
die other paridiesi atid it probably admits of being 
wrought in oB. The collieries of the greatest impor- 
tance, and wlhich contain coal of the best quality in 
West-Lotluan and perhaps in Scotland, lie in the con- 
tiguous parishes of Borrbwstounness * and Carriden; 
N^ar 38,000 tons of coal are annually raised from themf • 
As these parishes are bounded on the north by the 
FHth •of Forth, their situation greatly &cilitates both 
the exportation of coal and its conveyance to the home 
markets on the coast. In the time of peace, a conside- 
rable quantity was usually exported to Holland, Ger- 
many, and the countries on the Baltic. Some is liket- 
wise carried to the London market, as well as coastwise 
to the north of Scotland* It is usual to divide the 

coal 



^ Coal is said to have been wrought in the parish of Bor- 
rowstounness above 500 years ago. The depth of the pits 
varries from about 40 to 70 fathoms* The seam is some- 
times 10 or 12 feet in thickness/ 

See the stat. ace. of Bo-ness, written by the Rev. Mr Ren- 
roe. 

t At Borrowstounness are annually i*aised : 
Between 9000 and 10,000 tons of great coal. 

5000 and 6000 tons of chows. 

And about 10,000 tons of pan wood or culm. 

At Grange Colliery in the parish of Carriden : 
About iSOOO tons of great coal. 

— 2800 tons of chows. 

5500 tons of pahwood or culrn^ 
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coal into three kinds; 1. great coal; d. chows; 8. 
culm or panwood. The price of the great coal is 10s. 
jper ton \ chows 7s. 6d. ; culm 4s. Hie culm is con* 
sumed chiefly by the salt-worksj at which 48,000 
bushels of salt are annually made in these two pa- 
rishes^. 



AccawU of Lord Polkemmel^s coal in the parish tf 

Whitburn. 



Lord Folkemmet has a coal pit, called Green-rigg 
Colliery, on a rising moor near the Cult, where this 
county borders with Lanarkshire. A new pit was 
sunk in June 1806, out of which the coal is now taken 
at the depth of 14 fathoms from the surface. There is 
first a bed of moss fourteen feet deep, and then a varie- 
ty of other strata. The seam worked is four feet 
seven inches of clean cod^ The quality is uncommon- 
ly good. It is so much in request that it is sometimes 
sent even to Edinburgh^ and all the country as far as 
Ratho is principally supplied from it, and from a coal 

pit 



t 30,000 bubbels arc made in Borrowstounness, and 
18,000 bushels in Carriden. 

The number of hands employed in the coal and salt 
works in these two parishes may be stated at 340 : For Bor- 
rowstounness, 200 ; and for Carriden, 1 40. 

About three-fourths of the great coal raised in these col- 
lieries are carried coast-wise. 
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jnt of Lord Torphichen's quite contiguousi but situate 
in Lanarkshire. There are thirteen men and two boys 
employed in the pit, besides some labourers. It is 
worked by a common gin, and one horse draws 250 
loads a-day, in seveii hours. Last year there were sold 
64,000 loads, or about 10,666 single horse carts. Each 
cart at an average takes fifteen hundred weight, or six 
loads. The price is 4s. per cart for the large and chow 
coals mixed. The air in the pit is good, being quite 
^ree from sulphureous damps. The colliers have re- 
markably good appetites, are very healthy, and from 
their great earnings are enabled to live very comfort* 
ably. 

It would be of great consequence if an iron railway 
were made to carry so excellent a kind of coal in great* 
er quantities to Edinburgh. 

Silver and Lead — In the southern extremity of the 
palish of Linlithgow, in the hills ^ of Bathgate, lead- 
mines were formerly wrought by the ancestors of the 
Earl of Haddington. The property has since been 
transferred to the Hopetoun family, who have made 
frequent triak for the discovery of lead, among 
the old workings, and in the neighbourhood of them, 
but without success. Silver is said to have been ex- 
tracted from the lead obtained in these mines, in the 
proportion of seventeen ounces of silver to one ton of 
lead. Small pieces, named groats, of which the silver 
was procured from these mines, were coined at the 
noint of the kings of Scotland, during their residence 

at 
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at Linlithgow. Some of them are said to be still pre- 
served in the cabinets o^the curious *. 

In the parish of Bathgate a small vein of silver ore 
was found several years ago in a lime-stone quarry, the 
joint j«x^erty of the Earl of Hopetoun, Mr Maijori- 
banks, and Mr Paterson Shairp j but it was not deemed 
of sufficient importance to be wrought f . 

iroR-iS^one.— Iron-stone is found in various parts of 
West-Lothian. It was formerly wrought, and still is 
occasionally wrought in the parishes of Borrowstoun- 
ness and Carriden i and it is usually sold to the Car-' 
ron company. 

Free^stone, — ^The county is well supplied with free- 
stone along the whole of its coast, and also in most of 
the inland parts. In maiiy places the stone is of excel- 
lent quality. On the shore to the west of Queensfer- 
ry, there is a quarry of considerable extent, from which 
the stones for building the fortifications and quay of 
Dunkirk are said to have been exported. It is curious 
that the lime used in the mortar of these buildinp 
b supposed to have been furnished by a lime work in 
the pari^ of Abercom in the neighbourhood of this 
quarry. This is the tradition of people who lived on 
the spot |. 

4 

Whin" 



• See the Stat. Ace. of Linlithgow and Ecclcsmachan, 
f See Stat. Ace. of Bathgate. 
J See the Stat. Ace. of Dalmeny aiid Abercom. 
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JV%ifHS^onr.-^Whi]i^tonei and die other common 
sorts of stone, are met with in every part of the county. 
In some places basaltic rock likewise is to be seen. 

JLme-5/oiie.-^There is an inexhaustible store of lime* 
ttone in West Lothian. Strataof it ^ppQzr tq lie in a 
directicm from northneast to south*-west across the 
whide breadth <^ the county. It is wrou^t in various 
places^ and it.ia very generally lisjed as a manure«i 



'is not known to abound in die 
comtyii In the parish of Dalmeny, however, there' as 
a bed of shdi-matl to the extent ofaine, acre& Notite 
of much consequence has been found any where else; 



SECTION VI. — ^WATER. 

There are no rivers, or waters as they are commonly 
called, but those formerly mentioned, by which the coun- 
ty is bounded. Several small streams, termed bumSi run 
in every direction across the county, which serve the 
purpose of turning the various mill-machinery in use. 
In the running streams no fish are caught to any 
amount, except fresh water trout. There is a loch on 
the north side of the town of Linlithgow above a mile 
in length and about half a mile in breadth, in which 

pike. 
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r fSkef perch} and eel*, are found in considerable quanti- 
ties ; and another smaU one to the south of the town, 
called.Loch Coat, stocked with the same kind of fish. 

'• S^ngs.'^^There is a mineral spring in the parish of 
Litilitbgow; another in that of Ecdesmachan ;, and a 
third in the parish of Abercom ; all tinged with sul- 
phur, and possessing the .usual qualities 6f such water. 
In the parish of Torphichen, there is likewise a spring 
strongly impregnated with iron. These springs are not 
now much frequented ; though people labouring under 
the scrofula and other diseases formerly resorted to 
those in the parishes of Linlithgowi' Ecdesmachan, and 
Torpbichen. 
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• In great floods, 15 hundred weight, or even a ton of eels, 
are frequently caught. 
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STATE OF PROPERTY. 



JECTIOK I. — ESTATES, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

This county is possessed by between thirty and forty 
landholders ; of whose estates the rents may be from 
L.200 to L.3000 per annum ; besides a few of inferior 
rentals, and others consisting of a small number of 
acres in the immediate neighbourhood of the two 
borough towns^ of Linlithgow and Queensferry. Of 
the greater estates there are four possessed by four 
peers, whose rents maybe from L.4000 to L. 10,000 
per annum. 

Several of the proprietors are, or have been, employ- 
ed in the army, the navy, and the law departments. 
Numbers of them reside on their estates, and keep a 
small farm in their own hands, with a sufficient quanti- 
ty 
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ty of old pasture grass to feed cattle and sheep for the 
use of their own familiesi and also for the butcher. 
The farms occupied by the nobility and gentry are ge- 
nerally in a state of high cultivatioB^ although it is ef- 
fected at more expence, for the most part, than when 
occupied by farmers. This is owing chiefly to the 
great variety of business often carrying on at the same 
time, in the different parts of their grounds ; to their 
using more expensive harness and implements ; and 
perhaps most of all, to the sluggishness, carelessness^ 
and inattention of servants, to whom gentlemen them- 
selves seldom have time or inclination to attend, in or- 
der to remedy such abuses. 

By far the greatest proportion, however, of the lands 
of all the estates in the county is let on lease to farmers 
and graziers. 

The estates are either under the immediate manage- 
ment of the proprietors, or left to that of agents, com* 
monly called factors, or stewards, who, for the most 
part, have been bred to the law, or have some know- 
ledge of it. How far the management of estates is 
good, or how it may be improved, are questions which 
will fall to be considered in the section of leases. 



SECTION II. TENURES. 

The tenures in this county are either Jreekold ox feu. 
Of the former there were 67, in the year 1806, accord- 
ing to the list in the Sheriff" clerks office. The num- 
ber of th^ latter varies considerably at different times, 
and cannot be so easily ascertained. ^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



BUILDINGS. 



■ • 



SECTION I.^— HOUSES OF PROPRIETORS. 

'IThe Situations of almost all the houses of proprietors 
Appear to be well chosen for the estates. Most of them 
are well sheltered and ;idorned .vith plantations. The 
views fix)m the seats of the lobilky and gc'"itry al6ng 
the coast are delightful. Hopetoun house, e^perially, 
lias always been adniL-ci in ihh re'~pect, as well ?o for 
the elegance and magnificence of its ^rcinlcturc, and 
for the beauty of its pi'- < mt-c ground". It is not sur- 
passed, nor perhaps equalled by any in [i^cothnd, and| 
it 13 said, by few in England. Bambougie ^- c, Dun- 
das cattle, Duddingston house, Binns ho-ise, Laniden 
house, and Kinniel house, are all iikcv/ise Sacly situate, 
and command extensive views both of the rrith of Forth 

B and 
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and of the opposite coast. On the inland side of the 
county, many of the proprietors IxsLve excellent houses, 
and in pleasant situations ; but the views from them are. 
more circumscribed than from those already mention-: 
ed. 



SECTION II. FARM HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

Farm houses and offices have generally been much 
improved of late ; and the newly built ones, of which 
there is a considerable number, are substantial and 
good, and are laid out mostly in the form of a square 
court. 

The farm houses are very different, both in the plan 
and in the size ; varying according to the inclination of 
the landlord, or of the tenant. Most of the new houses 
are two stories high, consisting of five or six rooms ; be- 
sides a kitchen, dairy, larder, and other apartments 
for convenience. The length of the houses may be 
about forty feet, the breadth twenty, and the height of 
the ceilings from seven to nine. They are generally 
finished in a neat manher, and covered with blue slate 
or pantile. 

Besides houses of this description, there are still a 
very considerable number on the old plan, of one story, 
^ which want several apartments that are convenient and 
even necessary in every farm house. 

The 
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The dimensions of farm-offices are very various, and 
are for the most part in proportion to the size of the 
farms. The bam is usually from sixty to seventy feet 
in length, and from eighteen to, twenty in breadth ; the 
height of the walls being from six feet to nine. The 
$tables and cow-houses are commonly on the side of 
the square opposite to the barn, and of the same length 
with it, the height of the walls being six or seven feet. 
A shed frequently fills up the interstice, at one side of 
the square, between the bam and range of stables and 
cow-houses. When it is intended to have a granary 
Qver the shed, the height of its walls is from six to nine 
feet *. 

The wood which is used in the buildings is some- 
times wholly foreign, and sometimes partly foreign and 
partly of the growth of the county. The farm-offices 
zre almost all covered with pantile or with thatch. 
Thatching is now piuch better understood and execute 
ed than formerly. Were it not for the very great de-i" 
mand for straw to be converted into dung, thatch roofs 
would proT3ably become - much more general than pan- 
tile ones. Thatch roofs have a tendency to preserve 
the timber longer ; and by moderating the heat in sum- 
mer and the cold in winter, conduce materially to the 
greater comfort of the animals. This kind of roof is, 
no doubt, more liable than the other to accidents by 

B2 . fire, 



♦ Proper sheds, with a granary over them,^are stjll much 
wanted id more than four-fifths of the farms iri'the county. 
This is a considerable loss to the farmers, as few of them 
have any place to lay up grain, either for seed or for other 
purposes* 
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fire, as well as to destruction by hens, rats, mice, and 
sparrows. 



•mm 



SECTION III.-— REPAIRS. 



The subject of repairs will occur afterwards in the 
section of leasee* 



SECTION I?. PRICES OF BUILDING, MATERIALS, ANI> 

ARTI2ANS LABOUR. 

A plan and specification of expences of a farm-house 
and offices, built at Stacks in the parish of Carriden, in 
the year 1806 and 1807, are inserted in the Appendix 
No. 1. which will shew the price of building, materials, 
and artizans labour, better than any general account 
that can be given. 



SECTION V. — COTTAGES. 



The dimensions of farm cottages is about twenty feet 
by sixteen, and the height of the walls six feet, though 

many 
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many of them are less in all these respects. ' They con- 
sist merely of a single apartment, and are generally co- 
vered with pantile or with thatch. The eipence of 
boildiiig a 'house of this kind is from 'L.25. to L.SO. 
Besides the small size of such houses, another very ma- 
terial fauk is, that their floors are not raised above the 
level of the sntroonding ground ; on which account 
they are kept gisn^rally damp ; and w^re it not for the 
plentiful supply of fuel which the county iiflFords might 
prove detriinental to the health of the inhabitants. There 
IS anothef description- of cottages, called feu-houses, 
built in di^rent parts of the county, which are free 
from the faults above mentioned. Theb^ floors are 
raised to a proper height above the surface of the 
ground ; the houses are of a commodious size, and di- 
vided into convenient apartments, and are thus ren- 
dered healthful and comfortable habitations. Many of 
these feu-houses, however,^partakQ of the fault of the 
farm cottages, in not having their floors properly raised 
above the surface of the ground. See the plan of a 
cottage in the Appendix No. 1 1. 



SECTION VI. — BRIDGES. 



In this county there is no great want of bridges 
where they are necessary ; but the streams being all 
small, the bridges are so likewise, and merit no particu- 
lar description. 

B S Bridges 
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Bridges have been erected either by subscription or 
by borrowed money ; the interest, in the last place^ be- 
ing defrayed by the surplus of the road-toll-money* 
The bridges on the great roads are kept up by money 
raised at the tolls on these roads. Linlithgow bridge is 
an exception to this, being kept in repair by the town> 
who levy . custom on certain goods passing along it* 
The bridges on the parish roads are kept up by money 
arising from the conversion of the statute labour in the 
respective parishes. There is also a county fund raised 
by a voluntary assessment among the landed proprie- 
tors, of which a part has been usually applied to the 
$aine purpose. 



CHAPi 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OCCUPATION. 



SBCTION^ I. SIZE OF FARMS. 

The size, of farms is from 50 to 600 acres, though 
most of them do not fell below 70 nor exceed 200 ; se- 
parate ferms occupied by one tenant being excepted.. 

It cannot perhaps be afErmed that there is much dif- 
ference in the management between the smaller and 
larger farms, as there are some better and worse manag- 
ed indiscriminately among all the different sizes between 
those of 50 and 600 acres. To ferms below 50 acres, of 
which kind, however, there are very few, except those 
<which consist of two or three acres in the neighbourhood 
of towns, the same observation does not apply. Such 
farms, in general, are by no means so well managed as 
those of fifty acres and upwards ; and if we should say 
that the good management of such small ferms decreases 

B4 in 
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compared wi£b what it was thirty or thirty-five years 
ago. 

Tenants, of small farms labour under peculiar disad- 
Tsmtages, . and hence have not improved. i|i the same 
proportion as those of the greater ones. They are mi- 
der the necessity of woi^ang^ for, the most part, with 
dieir own. hands ; and are th^eby preyeQted from over- 
seeing the various operations carried on upon the hrtn, 
and also from procuring, by means of intercourse with 
others of the same profession, that information which 
is necessary to eveiy enlightened farmer. 

Within the last forty years, there has been a great 
change in the manners of the farmers, and in their mode 
of living. In the furniture of their houses, and in dress 
and food, the change has been much to the better, having 
kept full pace with the other improvements of the 
times, and perhaps even exceeded them. As to the re- 
ligions and moral habits- of the farmers> they are> in 
general^ regular in their attendance on .public worship 
at the church, industrious, sober, and temperate in their 
private manners, though not averse to social intercourse. 
In these respects they are not degenerated from their 
forefathers ; and being divested of the bigotry of for* 
mer times> they possess a more enlightened and a more 
liberal turn of mind. 



SECTION III.— RENT. 

In Chap. L sect. 4. which treats of soH^ the differept 
kinds of soil are specified, with the rent affixed to each 
kind respectively. 

Rents 
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Rents are mostly paid in money by all who havie late- 
ly got leases ; although a considerable number of farms 
still pay partly in grain^ in money, in fowls, and in car^ 
riages of coal. The grain is either delivered in kind 
by the tenant to the landlord, or, when this is not doae» 
it is usually paid in money, according to the fiar pdtes 
of the county, though sometimes according to a prioe 
stipulated in the lease. Fowls are likewise paid either 
in kind, or according to a price fixed in the lease* 
When they are not delivered in kind according to bar- 
gain, and when, at the same time, no price has been 
specified in the lease, the market-price of them is duor*^ 
ed by the landlord on the tenant *. 



SBCT. iv— .ON TITHES. — Ho tythes are paid in IdflMl 
. that the reporter has heard of in this county. 



SECTION v.— POOR-RATES— OTHER PAROCHIAL TASKS. 

The poor-rates will fall to be considered in Cha^ 16w 
«cct. 10. The only other permanent perochial tax with 
-which this county is burdened is that of road-money, 
-which will likewise be taken notice of in Cha^ 16* 

« 

sect. 1. 

SECnOH 



• Forty years ago, the price of a hen did not excoed 6idL 
Now, it is generally from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
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SECT iOK TI.-*LEASfiS. 

In com farms» leases are commonlj granted for th^ 
spttct of' nineteen or twenty-one years ; although^ in 
some instances, for twenty-four, thirty-eight, and evtn 
fifty«6even years. - The grass-farms are all let on shoirt 
leases, from one to four years *. -The. entry to fafms 
for tillage is commddLy at Martinmas. The terms of 
ptiyment by some are at Martimxias and! Whitsunday, 
for the crop immediately preceding ; by others quarter* 
ly, in equal portions • Grass rents are paid before the 
end of the year for that year's crop* 

The covenants in the leases run in the following 
teitns : The houses are all delivered over by the pro- 
prietoi^to the tenant in a tenantable or habitable con* 
dition, in trhich ^tate the fanner is bound to keep them 
during the currency of his lease, and to leave them in 
the same state at his removal. In most estates the 
landlord furnishes great timber for the houses, though 
this practice is not so common now as it was formerly. 
The proprietor always reserves the minerals, with a 

right 



* Tbe landlioldcrs sometimes .find it for their interest t» 
let their lands thus in grass, as by lying m this state they be* 
come more enriched. They have it likewise in their power tolct 
such lands afterwards for breaking up, on a lease of three or 
four years, the rent being from L.4 to L.7 Sterling per acre. 
This mode of breaking up, however, will not succeed if often 
repeated ; as the lands will in this case require, a summer 
fallowing, with a proper quantity of manure to recruit them. 
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right to work thein^ upon paying damages to the te- 
nant. In inclosed lands^ the tenants iare bound, in 
most c^es, to uphold the fences.. In some farms the 
landlord upholds them ; in others, the landlord and ten- 
ant bear an equal pdrt of the burden. This is perhaps 
the best method to keep them good, and to prevent li- 
tigation i for in the instance first mentioned, there are 
few outgoing tenants who are not pestered by the in- 
coming ones ; and the proprietor, in consequence, is 
often dragged into a process which occasions much ex- 
pence. Many of the old leases were crowded with use- 
less rules and with directions for courses of crops, tend- 
ing neither to the good of the landlord nor of the ten- 
ant. The present ones, in general, bind the tenant to 
leave a proper proportion of land in grass at the end of 
his leasei and the remainder of the farm in such a state 
as accords with the rules of good husbandry. Subset- 
ting is always prohibited. In the case of an outgoing 
tenant, all the dung produced on the farm must be left 
on it : But the outgoing tenant may, if he chuses, lay it 
all on the land at any time before Whitsunday, for the 
benefit of his last crop. If this is not done, the incom- 
ing tenant takes the dung at . ^ price, which is usually 
fixed by arbiters, who are chosen by the parties. When 
this article with regard to dung happens to be omitted 
in leases, it may still be enforced by law : The prac- 
tice of the country is such, and the law gives sanction 
to it. In this county, it is customary to roup both the 
grain and the straw of the last crop ; the profits of the 
wliole accruing to the outgoing tenant. 

There is an article of considerable importance, which 
is seldom inserted in the leases of this county, but is 
very deserving of insertion. It is this : The outgoing 

tenant 
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tenant should be bound to allow the incoming one tor 
sow grass-seeds on such fields as the latter thinks suit- 
able, upon paying damages, which ought to be rated hj 
arbiters chosen by the parties. 

Proprietors should likewise be reminded, when land 
has not been improved, and requires much stock to be 
laid but in its improvement, that a number of years 
must generally elapse before a sufficient retmm is de- 
rived from it 5 and that it is therefore reasonable that 
such land should be let on a longer lease than that 
which has been previously improved. The practice of 
letting land of this kind, on a longer lease than nine- 
teen or twenty-one years, was prevalent* in this county 
sometime ago, but of late has been very much laid 
asides This is the more to be regretted, as it must 
prove a material obstacle to the improvement of waste 
lands. On the other hand, a practice wholely of a con- ' 
trary description has crept in, viz. that of letting land 
on a short lease, from nine to eleven years. This is a 
very absurd and pernicious system. No tenant will 
lay out much ip the improvement of a farm let 6n ^o 
short a lease ; the land will be deteriorated ; the tenant 
will reap no advantage from his bargain ; the rent will 
ultimately be diminished to the proprietor ; and by the 
diminished produce of ground under such ill manage- 
ment, less grain will be brought to the market; and in the 
end, the public too must suffer their share of the evil. 

I would beg leave likewise to suggest to proprietors 
who have it in their power,* to grant a renewal of leases 

to 



• Some of thora arc prevented by th^ nnturc of the oiv 
fails by which they hold tin r estates. 
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to tenants occupying their farms^ from two at least to 
five years before the old ones expire. This would tend 
much to keqiing agriculture in an even undisturbed 
progress : Whereas the prevalent method, that of not 
granting a lease before the last crop, and sometimes 
not earher than a few months before the very term of 
removal, tends to make the tenant take every possible 
advantage of the ground, for the sake of present profit ; 
and of course to disorder and spoil the farm for years 
to come, to the great hurt of the incoming tenant, and 
even to the public at large, as the same quantities of 
grain cannot be produced from it for a number of crops. 
Were landlords as attentive to have their farms occu- 
pied by tenants of sufficient stock, ability, and atten- 
tion to their business, as many of them are to {H*ocure 
high rents, they would seldom have occasion to change 
the tenant. Many of them might probably wish to 
follow this plan ; but, from their various occupations o;* 
amusements, they leave their estates to the manage- 
ment of agents, whose chief study is to muster a large 
rent-roll. These agents of course prefer the highest 
bidder, who is very often a needy or desperate tenant, 
and who, by one or two sterile crops or other accidents, 
is rendered incapable of fulfilling the terms of his lease. 
The whip of the la\ir is applied to procure the landlord's 
rent j the farmer is ruined 5 the lands left also in po- 
verty ; whilst the lawyers are the only gainers. What 
is much to be regretted, this is not a single case, but is 
too often repeated, by which agriculture is, in many 
places, kept rather in a retrograde state. 

With respect to the modes of le:ting land in use in 
this county, that by private oSfer is the most common, 
it being understood th^t the highest ofi^er will be prefer- 
red, 
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red» when the proprietor is satisfied with the character 
of the tenant. In ^ few instances of late yean, the 
method of letting land by public roup has been adopt<« 
edy but this is by no means frequent. Formerly^ either 
the proprietor himself, or his factor or steward, set a 
rent on the land ; and more recently it was customary 
to employ a ^uator *, or surveyor, for the purpose. 
But as landholders think that the mode of letting by 
private offer is more for their interest, and as the de>* 
mand for farms of late has been and still is very great, 
the old plan has been laid aside ; and, in the present cir« 
cumstances, it is not likely that it will be resumed. It 
may, however, be observed, that the new mode is €Oi>- 
trary to the practice of making bargains in other cases. 
It is customary for the person who, exposes his com* 
modity to sale in the market, in the first instance, to 
set his price on it. It is true, indeed, though sonue of 
the proprietors might be disposed to follow the old 
plan,. that they are precluded from adopting it, by the 
form in which their estgtes are entailed, being canK 
strained to let their lands either by private offer or by 
public roup. 

It 



* Unless the valuator has resided for some tirae in the 
neighbourhood of the laud which he may bo employed to 
value, his opinion cannot safely be relied on for its accura- 
cy. It is well known to farmers that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to judge the value of laud in a part of the country with 
which the valuator is not exactly acquainted. A valuator, 
therefore, who is brought from a distance, must either give 
an opinion at random, or must take the advice of some per- 
son who resides in the neighbourhood ; and in this case, he 
cannot be said to give a valuation which is strictly his own. 
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It must ocair to every one, that from the new modes 
of letting (arms, there arises an evil of no inconsiderable 
mdment, yiz. the too frequent removals o£ old tenants. 
^This is viewed, and indeed fek, as an evil bv the old 
tenant ; exasperates him against his landlord ; and is 
apt also to engender in him a spirit c^ disaffection to 
the established government of the country. These re-' 
marks are founded, not on speculation or conjecture, 
bfut on the observation of those who have the best op- 
pkntunities of making it. It is undeniable al^o, that 
since the era of the French revolution^ an extraordinary 
degree of irritation has existed in the minds of men 
aflciong the lower classes ; and though this spirit may ap- 
pear of late to have been smothered^ or to have subsid- 
ed, yet there is reason to suspect that it is not wholly 
extinct, but, on the contrary, that if new opportunities 
shall occur, it may again be excited and break out into 
a flame. 

There are two ways in which order may be riiain- 
tained in a country, either by military force, or by 
those who have power or influence retaining the at- 
tachment of the people. That the last of these modes 
is preferable to the first, where it can be applied, is in- 
disputable, and that the proprietors of land have it in 
their power to apply it to their tenants is equally cer- 
tain. For the proper application of this principle, the 
body of the landholders are responsible. It is not with<- 
in the proper sphere of the legislature to interfere in 
matters that relate to the landlord and his tenant, yet 
few things can oonduce more to its stability than pos« 
sessing the attachment of the body of the tenantry 
tharoughout the kingdom. This attachment it is per- 

C haps 
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haps impossible to secure but through the medium of 
the landholders. The tenants are the link by which 
the higher and lower orders in the coUntry are con- 
nected In the same manner that the proprietors of 
land can secure the attachment of their tenants, the 
tenants can secure the attachment of their servants and 
dependants j and the servants and dependants of the 
tenants form a great part of the population of the coun« 
try. If therefore the loyalty of the tenants is sounds 
there can' be little to fear from internal commotions. 

The claims of old tenants on their landlords may al- 
so be urged from considerations of humanity and gene- 
rosity. There is something harsh in turning away an 
old tenant who has managed his affairs with prudence^ 
and conducted himself wit|i honesty and fidelity to- 
wards his landlord. 

On these accounts it is surely adviseable to the pro- 
prietors of land to give the preference in the letting of 
their farms to all old tenants and their descendants, 
(for the reasons are the same in both cases) who have 
behaved well, and whose offer is equal or near equal to 
the highest offer of another tenant of credit and ability. 
But the offer of every foolish and desperate adventurer 
ought not, in any case, to be taken as the rule of judg- 
ing of the value of a farm. Such a plan as this requires 
no great surrender on the part of the proprietor, and it 
ought to satisfy the tenant. The proprietor cannot be 
expected to let his land below the fair market price ; 
and the tenant can have no good reason to complain of 
giving this price. 



SECTION 
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SECTION VII. — EXPENCES AND PROFIT. 

A calculation of the expences and profits of farms is 
liot only difficult in itself, but any conclusion drawn from 
It must be extremely vague and unsatisfactory. The 
grounds or data of calculation of this kind never remain 
stationary. A calculation for one farm must be inapplica^ 
We to another. The calculation for the very same farm 
in one year will be useless for it in another; because 
the expence of labour and necessary materials ; the 
prices of cattle, grain, and other pro4uctions of the soil; 
the state of the seasons, and consequently the quantity 
and quality of produce, are continually fluctuating. 
The only information which I find myself able to give 
on this subject will occur in the section entitled ** Course 
** of Crops," where the average annual produce per 
acre of a piece of ground, during a course of. crops, 
will be stated with the expences specified. From the 
view of the subject there given, every one may draw 
conclusions for himself^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



I IMPLEMENTS. 



SECTION I. — PLOUGHS. 



The plough now most in use in the county, aind "very 
deservedlyi is the chain plough drawn by two horses^ 
as improved by Mr James Small *. The mould-boards 

of 



• Small's plough is underetood to be the Rotheram one 
much improved. The famous John Earl of Stair, who in- 
herited from his mother the estate of Newliston, in the pa- 
rish of Kirkliston in this county, is said to have sent an ar- 
tist to England to learn to make ploughs upon the English 
model. On his return from England, this artist mad^ 
ploughs for his Lordship after the model of the Rotheram 
plough, which he had seen in,Yorkshire; Rotheram being 
a town in the west riding of that county f. 

f The Rotheram plough was never generally used in this 
county ; and Small's improved one, though partially used 
before the year 1 780, was not brought into general use till 
after that peripd. 
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of this ploughj which, consist of cast-iron^ are made 
sometimes convex^ and sometimes concave on the out- 
sidej according to the taste of the farmer, or the quali- 
ty of the soil in which they are to be used. In soft 
soils which are apt to adhere to the iron, the convex 
mould-board clears itself better from the earth than 
the concave one ; and on that account may be consider- 
ed as more easily drawn in such soils ; but in other 
kindsi not apt to adhere to the iron, it is thought that 
there is very little diflFerence either in the execution 
of the work, or in th^ ease or diflBculty of the draught. 
The price of a plough of this kind, when fully dressedi 
is L.3. 10s. 

■ 

C3 Old 



Lord Stair is supposed to to have becm the first in Scot- 
land who cultivated broad clover, turnips/ and cabbages, in 
the open fields. 

** He resided at Newliston for 20 years subsequent to- his 
recall from his embassy at Paris in 1720, and seems to have 
bestowed much attention on his maternal inheritance. The 
pleasure grounds, nearly three miles in circumference, are 
entirely after his design, covered with trees of his planting, 
and adorned with artificial lakes. Although his military 
ideas have evidently entered into e.very part of the plan, yet 
the extent of the whole prevents any bad effect, and New- 
liston may be considered as a most delightful place. He 
died here inl74>7; and was buried in Kiikliston church, 
without a monument to- point out th<j spot where he li.-s/'— 
Stat. Acct. of the parish of Kirkliston, written by the Rev. 
Mr John Muckarsic. 
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Old Scotch Plough. 

■ 

The old Scotch ploiigh, formerly universally used^ 
15 now almost totally laid aside, although it may still be 
deemed an useful instrument for breaking up very 
coarse and tuff soils, where great strength is requisite. 
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SECTION II. — HARROWS. 



Four different kinds of harrows are in use here : 
1st, The old kind, which formerly was exclusively us- 
ed over all the county, and still is used in many places.' 
2d, A new kind, invented by Mr Low, a Berwickslure 
gentleman, and author of the first Agricultural Report 
of that county ; the principal of which is, its being made 
not in a rectangular but in an oblique form, with the 
line of draught so adjusted that none of the teeth fol- 
low one another in the same tract in the ground. This 
is an excellent kind of harrow ; and I have no doubt that 
the use of it will become general, as it save§ one-fourth 
if not one-third more of time than the other kiild. 
The price of a pair of harrows of this sort is L.2. 12s. 
6d. 3d, A very heavy kind of harrow denominated a 
brake, requiring three or four horses to draw it, accord- 
ing to its weight and the stiffness of the soil. The 
use of it is to reclaim very rugged soils. It is some- 
times made in the form of an equilateral triangle, each 

of 
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of the sides being from six to ten feet in length, as the 
farmer inclines to have it .made, with a row of long and 
heavy teeth inserted in two of the sides ; the third side, 
which in using is farthest from the horses, being left 
, without teeth, in order to make it work more freely. 
It is also sometimes made in a square form, the sides 
being six feet in length, with the teeth long and heavy 
as in the one before mentioned, and inserted in the 
same manner as in common harrows In lands un- 
der good management, th^ brake is not needed, being 
superseded by the use of the oblique harrow. 4th, A 
small and light kind of harrow, with a greater number 
of teeth than in the common sort, but in other respects 
made in the same form, is likewise in use for harrow- 
ing in grass seeds sown among wheat or other crops of 
gpm* 



SECTION III. — ROLLERS. 

Rollers are very generally employed here. They 
sure made of free stone, four, five, and some six feet 
and a half in length. The two first kinds are from fif- 
teen to sixteen inches in diameter \ the last from eigh- 
teen to twenty inches. "Wood and cast iron ones are 
likewise used. Rollers are the most powerful instru- 
ments for breaking clods expeditiously ever yet found 
out. A large stone one, of the size last mentioned, 
requires three good horses to draw it ; and will go over 

C 4 four 
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four acres in a day, and even five or siX| if the horses 
have to timi seldom. The price of one of the smaller 
rollers, when well finished, is about L.3. and one of the 
larger sort aI:)out the double of this sum. 

Rollers divided in the middle, though not in use 
h^e, are certainly more suitable than the other kind 
for particular purposes ; especially for the rolling of 
crops ; as they are not so apt to tear up the ground nor 
to damage the plants in the turnings. 



SECTION IV. — ^DRILLS. 

The drill implements in this county are few apd 
pimple, there being only two sorts, the one for sowing 
beans, and the other for sowing turnip seed. They arp 
very well suited to the purposes for which they are in- 
tended, but as there is nothing new in their^ principle, 
arid as various modes of constructing these implements 
are in use and generally known, a description of them 
seems unnecessary. 



SECTION v. — HORSE-FOES. 



A small plough, made in the form of Mr Small's 
improved one, drawn by one horse, is sometimes used 

for 
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for the purpose cf laying down the earth from th^ 
sides of drills of beans, potatoes, and turnips. It is em- 
ployed in tlus operation with more advantage than any 
other instrument, where the land has not previously 
been sufficiently cleaned. 



SECTION VI, — SCARIFIERS, SCUFFLERS, SHIMS, BROAD 

SHARES. 

ScuFFLERS, shims, and broad 'shares are all used oc- 
casionally here in the drill husbandry. The plough 
-^th the broad share and two lateral coulters is the 
most useful implement of the whole ; as, where the 
land is clean and well pulverised, it supersedes the use 
of all the rest. It is so constructed that the lateral 
coulters may be taken oflF, and two«-mould boards ap- 
plied in their stead ; by which means it answers the 
purpose both of cleaning the land and of laying up the 
earth to the roots of the plants. The price of it is about 
I..3. 



SECTION VII,— THRASHING MILLS. 

Thrashing mills are now almost universally used in 
the county. Most of them are wrought by horses, 

some 
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some foy oxeiii and a few by steam and also by watar. 
When this machine is 'brought by horses, it may be 
questioned whether, when compared with the flail, 
there is much saving of expence as to labour in very 
small farms, provided the flail thrashes equally clean, 
which however it is thought rarely happens. The use 
of thrashing-mills wrought by water is a clear sav- 
ing equal to the value of the labour of all the horses^ 
employed in thrashing the same quantity, and also to 
that of the man's work who drives thp horses. At the 
same time this is not strictly true unless the expence 
of erecting the thrashing-mills which are employed is 
the same in each case. 

The advantages of thrashing-mills over flails are> 
their thrashmg cleaner *, and shaking the grain from 

the 



• It is perhaps impossible to determine, with any degree 
of accuracy, what proportion of grain would be gained, on 
an average, by the general use of thrashing mills, more than 
would be obtained by the use of the flail. If the sheaves 
are not properly spread, or are not introduced into the 
thrashing-mill with the tops foremost, and' the stalks at right 
angles, or nearly at right angles, to the rollers, there may be 
as much or even more loss by the use of thrashing-mills than 
by the use of flails. The inattention of servants ofien leads 
ihem to execute the work prescribed to them in a slovenly 
and imperfect manner ; and the loss of grain, whether it be 
occasioned by the use of thrashing-mills or ot flails, will al- 
ways be found to be in exact proportion to the inattention 
or laziness of the workers employed. Ill constructed thrash- 
ing-mills, too, will execute the work imperfectly, and will 
thus occasion a loss of grain ; and certainly it cannot be i^f- 

firmed 
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the Straw more effectually j their preserving the graiiji.. 
drier and more pure in coloiu*, especially when damag- 
ed by smut ; their enabling the farmer, by thrashing 
large quantities in a shorter time, to carry it occasionally 
to a more advantageous market, to supply himself more 
speedily v^ith seed for seizing the opportunity of a pro- 
per season for sowing, and to save damp and damaged 
grain that might be destroyed by long keeping. They 
Iiave also this contingent advantage^ that they some- 
times afford an opportunity of employing farm labour- 
ers, when otherwise they might be unemployed, or em- 
ployed to little purpose, in consequence of bad weather. 
A number of small thrashing-mills, vnrought by two 
horses, are in use, of which the price is about L.40. 
There are others wrought by three or more horses^ 
-which when well finished cost at least L.100*. See 

the 



firmed that the thrashing mills which are used through the 
country are all well constructed. For thcbc reasons, any esti- 
mate of the grain, which would be gamed by the general use- 
of thrashing-mills, more than would be obtained by the use 
of flails, must be either wholly, or at least in a great mea- 
sure conjectural. 

Thrashing-mills, constructed after Mr Melkle's model, 
'when well made and managed by attentive servants, may 
perhaps save about two and a half or tiiree per cent, more on 
an average than is usually obtained by the flu 11. • 

• Suppose ihc erection of a thrashing-mill, which is 
wrought by four hoi^es, costs 1^1 00, thii> sum at compound 
interest will accumulate in fifteen years to h/207 or there- 
a.bouts. In order to repay L.207 at the end of iilteen years, 

• 

the annual cxpence of thnk>hil'g tiiteen year;; ck ps^ must be 

about 
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drawing of a thrashing-mSl, wrought either by water or 
by horsesj in the Appendix No. 2. See also that of a 

contrivance 



about L.9* 13s. less when thrashed by the thrashing-mill 
than when thrashed by the flail; for it requires about this 
sum to be saved yearly to amount at compound interest to 
L.207 in fifleen years. But as a thrashing mill, of which 
proper care is taken, may last fit for use neai^ thirty years +, 
with the aid of repairs which may amount to about L^SO^ 
an uniform sum added yearly in succession, which, at the 
end of thirty years, would- repay the money sunk by the 
erection of the thrashing mill, and by the necessary repairs, 
is the proper annual balance against it on account of its 
erection and repairs. Now, the sum of L.lOO, which was 
supposed to be the cost of erecting a thrashing-mill wrought 
by four horses, accumulates at compound interest, in thirty 
years, to "about L.430. This, together with the sum of L.30 
which was allowed for repairs, amounts to L.460 ; and the 
sum of L.6. 18s. fid. aimually added, as already mentioned, 
will in thirty years, at compound interest, repay. Or nearly 
repay, the money supposed to be sunk by the erection 
and repairs of the thrashing-mill. If, therefore, a farmer 
thrashes 700 bolls yearly, the sum of L.fi. J 8s. fid. which 
was stated as the annual balance against the thrashing«raill, 
lays an additional expence of somewhat more than twopence 

farthing 

t The time during ^vhich a tlinishino; mill will last fit for 
use niust in a great measure d( p< lui on the number of tiolls 
annually thrashed. In a larm where nor more than 700 
bolls or thereabouts are annually thrash( d, it ib not nece^sary 
to eiuploy a larger or more powerful thrashmg-mill than 
might iiavf been erected a tew years since tor about L.100. 
A thrashing mill of this sort, of which even proper care is 
taken, probably will not continue fit for useduring so long 
a period as thirty years, if the number of bolls annually 
(hrashed greatly exceeds what has been slated. 
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contrivance by the late Mr G. Henderson at Ponhard 
in this county, for making horses draw equally in thrash- 
ing-mills^No. 3. 

SECTION 



farthing on the thrashing of every boll ; if he thrashes only 
350 bolls, it lays fourpence halfpenny on every boll, and so 
on in the same proportion. 

If a 25th part of the grain which a flailman thrashes is 
allowed. as his wages, 18 bolls of common oats may be 
thrashed by the flail for 14s. 4jd. or at the rate of ^id. per 
boll, the average price of the oats being taken at L.l per 
boll. The same quantity may, on an average, be thrashed 
in four hours and a half, by a thrashing mill wrought by 
four horses, of which the erection is supposed to cost L.lOO 
as above stated. Such a thrashing mill will require six 
hands to carry on the necessary parts of the work. Their 
wages, together with the value of the labour of four horses 
for four hours and a half, may amount to 7s. 9d. t > ^^^ ^ 

the 

t The ground on which this s^atcment is made is as 
follows : A man and a pair of horses, including repair of 
harness, may be maintained for L.^O per annum ; L.30. be- 
ing allowed for the man, and L.60 for the horses. There 
are about 313 work days in a year. If, therefore, L.90 
are divided by 313, the expence ot maintaining a man and a 
pair of horses as proportioned to one day's work will be 
shewn. When L.90 are divided in this manner, the quo- 
tient is 58. 9d. If the expence of the man's maintenance 
and that of the horses are taken separately, the former is Is. 
lid. and th& latter 3s. lOd. for every work day in the year. 

The expence of maintaining four horses for half 

a day - - - - L.0 3 10 

Driver's wages for half a day - - 1 1 J 

Wages of the man who spreads the sheaves for half 

aday - - - . . UJ 

Wages of four women for half a day, at a shilling 

each per day - - - 2 

L.0 7 9 
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SECT. vni. IX. X. XI. — On these sections nothing parti- 
cular deserves to be noticed in this Report. 



■ . . — *. t 



SECTION XII. ONE HORSE CARTS. 

Carts here are of the same construction as in th^^ 
eounties to the east, some drawn by two horses zndM 

oth 



the grain is partially dressed by passing once through th 
winnowing-machine during the process of thrashing, Is. ma 
on that account be deducted from the expence of thrashin^- 
The sum of 6s. 9d. will then be left as the expence of thrash- 
ing eighteen bolls of common oats by the thrashing-mill. In 
a farm where 700 bolls are annually thrashed, supposing the 
erection of the thrashing-mill cost L.100, it was before stat- 
ed that the proportion of money sunk by the erection and 
repairs, when equally divided among 700 bolls, is .somewhat 
more than 2jd. per boll, or 3s. 4^6, for eighteen bolls. la 
this case, therefore, the expence of thrashing eighteen bolls 
by the thrashing-mill amounts altogether to 10s. l^d. This 
leaves a balance of 4s. 3^d. m favour of the thrashing-mill 
for the thrashing of eighteen bolls, or about 2^. per boll. 
K only 300 bolls are anni^ally thrashed, there is a balance 

in 
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Others by one. The iron axle is pretty much used. 
Oiie-horse carts, both for farming purposes, and upon 
the great roads, are deservedly coming into use> and 
are likelyi in time, to be generally employed^ unless 
where the roads are bad, and the district hilly. The 
advantages of one-horse carts are, that two of them 
cazry at least a third more than a double-horse one, a 

single 



in favour of the flail of S^d. for the thi-ashing of eighteen 
bo 1 Js. 

JM!f Is. 6d. per holl is allowed to the flailman, the thrash- 
ing of eighteen bolls will cost L. 1. 7s. This leaves a ba- 
la.i-mcreof l6s, lO^'d. in favour of thv thrashing-mill for the 
tli«-^a^hing of eighteen bolls, or rather more than lid. per," 
^^^^700 bolls being supposed to be annually thrashed. If 
^'il.y 300 bolls are annually thrashed, the balance in favour 
®^ ^ lie thrashing-mill is L.12s. 5d. for the thrashing of eigh- 
tefc*:^ bolls, or 8 Jd, per boll : and so on in the correspondent 
prcz^jportion, as the annual number of bolls thrashed is grea- 
^^ ^r less. 

-*^ m the preceding calculation, no allowance is made for 
tb^ money sunk by the purchase of the horses. Indeed, 
l<^^-lcing an allowance of this kind is perhaps unnecessaiy, 
a5 Curmers in general do not keep more hoi'ses when they 
lii^'Vc thrashing-mills than they would do on the supposition 
t1>H.t they wanted them. At the sametime, the money sunk 
\)y the purchase of the hors^ s, as proportioned to the thrash- 
l^igof a given number of bolls, may be calculated. L.160 
I0ay be stated as the price of four hoi-scs, which, on an ave- 
rage, continue fit for work not mo^t. than fifteen years. In 
liiis time Lil6p at compound interest accumulate to about 
Jj^Zm This is an annual balance against the horses of 
L.15, 98-; for in fifteen years L.15. 98. lost yearly in suc- 
cession^ 
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iingle driver answering in each case ; that they give 
less strain to the carriage y are not so hurtful to the 
horses ; and do less damage to the roads. 

The carts in use for carrying hay, or grdn in har- 
Yestj ^e made longer in the body than those used for 

the 



cession, accumulate at compound interest to about L>332 t» 
There are 313 work days in the year ; dividing L.15. 9s« by 
313, and halving the quotient, shews the balance for the 
half of a work day, against four horses on account of the' 
mojiey sunk by their purchase. This balance is near 6d. 
In half a^ day, eighteen bolls may be thrashed by a thrashing 
mill wrought by four horses. The expence, therefore, of 
thrashing eighteen balls by the thrashing-mill is near 6d« 
greater than is stated in the foregoing calculation ; and so 
on in direct proportion to the number of bolls thrashed. 
When small quantities of grain are thrashed^ the expence 
occasioned by the money sunk on account of thb purchase 
of horses appears to be trifling, but when large quantities 
are thrashed, it is very considerable. 

It is needless to state the comparative expence of thrash- 
ing other kinds of grain by the flail and by the thrashing- 
mill, as the kinds which are most easily or speedily thrash* 
ed by the flail, are also most easily or speedily thrashed by 
the thrashing-mill ; and therefore the relative expences may 
be supposed to maintain much the same proportion that has- 
been stated respecting the oats. 

t L.15. 9^. lost year by year in succession during fifteen 
ycai*s, is the same loss with that of L.332 at the end of fif- 
tcen'years; for L.15. Qs. coming in year by year in succes- 
sion, would at the end of fifteen years accumulate, when put 
jout at compound interest, to about L.33?. 
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the road, and in proportion to their size lighter. They 
are contrived so as to answer the wheels and axles of 
the other kind of carts. The price of a one-horse cart 
with wheels is about L.12, that of a double-horse cart 
about L.15« 



lEE 



SECTION XV. RAKES, HOES, SPADES, SHOVELS. 

''JT'fjERE is nothing so particular in the construction 
of axxy of these implements in use here, as to merit a 
<Iescription. 



SECTION XVI. — WINNOWING-MACHINES. 

^^INNOWING machines in this county are all con- 
structed upon the same principle, though, being made 
^^H different degrees of exactness in some of their 
P*^s> they separate the chaff, the light and small grain, 
*^ other small seeds, with different degrees of per- 
*®ctioii. This machine has been in use here for 

D many 
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more than fifty years. The prices vary from L^ to 

L.7* . 



SECTION XVII. BORERS. 



There is nothing new in the principal or constnic-^ 
tion of borers used here, or that is different from those 
in general use in other places. 



SECTION XVIIf.: — DRAINING TOOLS. 

The common spade, shovel, and pick, are the only 
draining tools which are used in the county, no mode 
of draining being practised that requires any other. 



SECT. XIX. — Nothing particular occurs on this section. 

SECTION 



• Those who wish to be informed of the history ot the in- 
troduction of winnowing- machines into Scotland, may con« 
suit the Agricul. Rep. of Roxburgh, written by the Rev* Dr 
Douglas of Gallashiels. 



SECT. XXI. MIStELLANEOUS ARTICLES. £1 



SECTION XX. — WEIGHING ENGINES. 

Besides the common balance, the only other weigh.- 
iiogengipe In use is what is called a steel-y^d iipproved 
by Mr Low, who was forinerly mentioned as the inven- 
tor pf. a new kind of harrow. This is a very convenient 
isngkiie for weighing any thing of great weight ^ and it 
is well adapted to be removed from one field to anot)her> 
and to weigh a whole cart load of hay at once. The 
price of it is from L.6 to L.9. 



SECTION XXI. — MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

A machine for dragging together hay, in windrows 
, or in cocks, in order to be put into ricks, is much used 
in diflFerent parts of the county. It consists of two pa- 
rallel horizontal beams of wood, somewhat curved, 
with three or four upright pieces of timber inserted 
between them. A rope is fixed to the end of each of 
the beams. "When the ropes are fastened to the har- 
ness of the horses, they drag the machine, applied with 
its concave side to one end of a windrow or to a cock of 
hay^to the spot where they are wanted, the horses keep- 
ing the windrow or cocks between them. If the cocks 
are placed in a row, as many will be moved forward as 

D 2 . tke 
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the horses are able to draw. This machine saves much 
labour The price of it is from L.l to L.l. 10s. See. 
a drawing of it in the Appendix No. 4«. 

Although prices have been affixed to several of the 
implements mentioned in this chapter, yet it is proper 
to reniark that this cannot be done with precision^ as 
they vary very materially in different parts of the coun- 
ty. This is occasioned by the difference in the prices 
of wood, and the quantities of iron applied ; some re- 
quiring them strong and heavy, others more slender 
and light. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



INCLOSING. 



In this county there may be upwards of fifty thou- 
sand acres inclosed, which has been done mostly by 
the proprietory. Some of the late inclosures have been 
executed by the tenants, the landlord advancing the 
money, and the farmer paying annually from L.6 to 
L.7 per cent, of interest from the time the money was 
laid out. We have tere almost all the different kinds 
of fences that are in use. 

Stone walls are built either of whinstone or free- stone; 
they are sometimes built with mortar, and sometimes 
withput it ; and are coped either with stone or with 
turf. If they are built with mortar, and if the mate- 
rials lie within half a mile, they are commonly execut- 
ed for about L.6. 6s. per rood *, every expence includ- 

D 3 ed. 



* The rood is thirty-six squarp ^ards. 
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ed. This kind is generally built about 5 feet high. Whea 
built without mortar, the expence may be L.3. 3s. per 
rood. The price of materials for building stone fences 
differs very much, according as. the rock is more or lesa 
easily raised ; and if the distance of carriage is conside* 
rable, the expence is greatly increased. The raising of 
the stones in the quarry varies from fourpence to eight- 
pence per cart load, A rood requires 36 cart loads. 
The price of building stone walls with inortar is about 
L.l. 16s. per rood. 

The sunk fence, faced with stones on one side, and 
having a row of thorns planted on the top, is another 
kind much used in some parts of the county. It costs 
at least twopence per yard to cast the foundation and 
raise the bank, preparatory to the masons building the 
stones, which costs about 8s. 6d. per rood. This fence 
is generally raised four feet and a half high in stone^ 
with a good cope of sod. A method is likewise in 
practice of laying the thorns horizontally about three 
feet high from the foundation of the fence, with their 
tops projecting about an inch from the face of the wall, 
tn covering them, care must ' be taken not to hurt the 
plants, and to place abundance of earth on their roots. 
In this way they require no cleaning ; and if plants 
can be procured of sufficient strength and long enough, 
they thrive better than when planted on the top of the 
bank ; are reared at far less expence ; and become in 
the end an excellent fence. The sets should be plant- 
ed about six inches distant from each other. 

The double dry stone fence, commonly called the 
Galloway dike, is used in some parts of the county. 
It is generally built about three feet high, and then 

covered 
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cxMrercd to the height w mteil with ston^^^ ^'n aiji unpo- 
lished state in which they are raised from the quarry. 
Its rqgged appearance, either by frightening the cattle, 
^ qr by pireventing them from coming into contact with 
the dike, renders it a good fence for cattle of all kinds* 
I^itch and hedge i$ the prevalent fence here. The 
ditch is made four, five, or six feet wide at top, one at 
bottom, and three or four feet in depth slopewise. 'he 
sj^c feet wide ditch by four deep is made for 2s. per 
ro€Hl of six yards ; the five feet by three for Is. 6d. 
stiiL<i the four feet by three for 1 Id. Some of the fen^ 
^f this kind are double, having two ditches and a 
in the middle^ with a hedge on each side of it. 
Ii^ some cases a row of trees is pls^ited on the top of 
il±€^ l^ankf which seldom succeed, but which always 
hxix-t: the hedges. This last way of inclosing, although 
it ix^siy seem to afford an immediate fence, seldom or 
', upless on dry l^nd and rich loam, produces good 
'cs The one prevents the other from thriving ; 
t:heir roots being cut off by the ditches, from the 
^il on both sides, they are soon stunted ; and, in damp 
<iT "^w-^t lands, decay and die. But in wet lands, where 
W^. declivity is>not great, this method of inclosing is of- 
^^. ^^lutely nec^sary. It is likewise Qfteh,chos^ 
*^ H^^i^li^es between different properties, when stone 
fex^c^s cannot be obtained, or are found not proper for 
the soil*. 

D* The 



It was usual in former timcb to make* streams or rivciu 
tUo houndarics ot estates. This had its convenience irora 
»ta distinctness ; but it preventsjlic full use of the water for 

mills 
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The price of thorns is about 16s. per thousand when 
purchased ;> but many of the proprietors raise them in 
their own nurseries, which is the best way, as in that 
case they can have them more conveniently of all ages ' 
and sizes fit for the different soils. Healthy plants 
about the thickness of the little finger, are found to 
grow up soonest to a hedge. . ' 

In situations that admit of being summer-fallowed, 
or cleaned by drilled green crops, the one or the otheu 
of these should never be neglected before the planting 
of the thorns. By either of these preparations, toge- 
ther with the addition of a little dung, the young hedge 
will gain at least one year in three ; and a very consi- 
derable expence in cleaning it will likewise be saved. 

The best method of pruning hedges is now pretty 'well 
understood, although it is not so much attended to as 
it deserves. It is by slopping them from bottom to top, 
somewhat in the form of the common roof of a house ; 
others chuse rather to round them a little, approach- 
ing to the form of a semicircle. Both make good 
fences ; and give the plants the best possible chance of 
thriving. The time of pruning thorn hedges is from 
the end of October to the beginning of April. No 
hedge ought to be pruned till it is from four to six 
years old, even on fertile soils ; otherwise its vigour 
would be much impaired. The lateral shoots, however, 

and 



mills or for irrigation, ol jects greatly proforable. In the 
neighbourhood of a mansion house, it is also of great impor- 
tance to a proprietor to liave both sides of u river for planta^ 
tions, walks, &c. 
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and steins that may have out-grown the rest, may be 
advantageously topped when the hedge is younger. 

In farms, the size of inclosures varies from four to 40 
acres : On the grounds round the seats of some of the 
proprietors, it is not unfrequently about 100 acres. 

Till of late straight lines have been too studiously ad- 
hered to in the forming of fences. However desirable 
this may be in the point of uniformity, and greater 
convenience for ploughing, the draining of the land 
ought always to be the object of primary importance ; 
and the running of the ditches in the direction, which 
is best suited for conveying the water, should never be 
neglected* 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABLE LAND* . 



SECTION I. — TILLAGE. 



As the method of ploughing is guided by the fora 
and breadth of the ridges adapted to different soils, il 
will be necessary to treat of ridges first in order. It is 
usual and very proper to lay out ridges in that direc- 
tion qf the ground which suits best with conveying 
away the water, and with keeping the land dry. This 
is a condition which lies at the foundation of all other 
improvements in agriculture. In this county, the 
ridges are all straight in well cultivated lands. In the 
com farms, ridges vary from nine to twenty feet in 
breadth. Those of the medium size and upwards ad- 
mit of being raised, or brought into a convex form by 
two ploughings, in which state the. water is more spee- 
dily carried away. In the broad ridges, this mode of 
raising ought never to be neglected, as the omission of 

it 



k v^ill tend to destroy the crops, hj keeping the soil 
cdnriniially wet. Ridges of this breadth are convenient 
for being sown with two casts, and likewisd for being 
ploughed two together, in the subsequent years during 
the course of the crdps for one fallowing. This me- 
illocL^ which is termed casting, changes every year al« 
. ternately the commencement of the ploughing from 
toe of the furrows to the other. In some damp bnds 
intended for grass, nine feet ridges are usqd- They 
are sometimes raised by one ploughing, but never of- 
ten er. When taken up for grain, two are frequently 
hid irito one, though not always 5 this circumstance be- 
ing regulated by the nature" of the soil and the opinion 
of the farmer. In very dry soils ten feet ridges are 
used 5 and are kept flat by changing the furrow to the 
tto/^rfx alternately every ploughing. 
• I^ the upland wet parts of the county farmers are 
w^^er the necessity of retaining the old high ridges 
kotOi twenty to thirty feet broad. In most of these 
fiwls the levelling and altering of the ridges would be 
productive of much mischief, unless perforijied in such 
a manner <as to reserve gll the good soil for the surface. 
This might perhaps be' done with the spade 5 but it 
^^^ noj; appear how it. could be done to advantage with 
*"^ plough. . When this operation has been injiidiciously 
pprformed with the'plouj^, the liad eflFect of it hns some- 
tUUeis remained for. 40 or 50 years afterwards. Where 
^ good soil is depp, however, the ridges admit of be- 
*^g Quide stnught and narrow by the plough, without 
. J«>ducmg. siich a bad effect. Accordingly, this has 
Ven. done, in many places, within the last eight or ten 
years, 

The method, pf ploughing ridges of different forms 

1^ .already been taken notice of. The several kinds 

[ of 
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of crops require different times and modes of ploagl^— 
ing as well as of harrowing and rolling, which will b^ 
considered in the respective sections. But it may her-^ 
be observed that attention ought always to be paid 
plough the land when it is in a dry state, if practicabl 
as in all soils in this county, ploughing, when the 
is too wet, is very hurtful. The judgment of farmi 
must no doubt lead them to consider this ; though 
may be questioned if so much attention is paid to it 
practice as it deserves. The depth of the furrow, 
course of the plough, is another consideration of gre 
importance. In. good clay and loam, deep plou 
must be very advantageous, by bringing a greater qu 
tity of good soil into action ; by enabling the roots 
plants to run deeper and more freely in it ; by ma 
it more retentive of the necessary moisture ; and al 
by giving it more power to discharge what moisture 
superfluous ; for deep ploughing in such soils seem to 
attended with all these consequences. A different ru 
must be applied to thin soils, as turning up the b 
earth from below is hurtful to the crops. On this a 
count the plough ought not to work deeper than t 
good soil. Farmers, in general, are acquainted wit 
these circumstances, and regulate the depth of ploug 
ing accordingly. 

The strength usually employed in working tli. 
plough is two horses y though in some places occasiorm 
ally three, if the nature of the soil requires it, or i 
deep ploughing is wanted. In all other cases, two 
stout;, middle-sized, and well proportioned horses are 
fully adequate to the draught. Very heavy horses^ 
though powerful, are detrimental to wet soils, by rea- 
son of sinking too deep by their weight. 
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The quantity of groun4 ploughed by one plough in 
a day, the time of labour being nine hours, is on an 
average from a half to two thirds of a Scotch acre. .It 
must be observed, however, tliat the quantity is much 
modified by the nature of the ground. — With respect 
to the execution of the work or the qualifications of the 
ploughmen, it may be said that this county, as well as 

others, produces them of all descriptions from the worst 

CO the best. 

JSsOlling, — Rolling ought always to be avoided when 
' tixe land is in the least degree wet. It ought also to 
he applied with caution in the spring. If frosty and 
cold weather, or a great fall of rain, succeed the opera- 
tion, tolling will do nmch mischief. When frosty or 
n,iiiy weather are apprehended, it will be found more 
ad^visable to cover in grass seeds with the harrow, 
Witliout using the roller, as both the grass and grain 
^^'"ops will in that case succeed better. 



'illing^ — Drilling, unless for beans, potatoes, and 
tiin:>ipsj is not practised in this county; and it is doubt- 
ful if i^g introduction of it for the white crops would 
"^ ^t^tended with any advantage. The practice of 
surnrner fallowing, grazing, taking white and green 
^^^Ps alternately, and of drilling and hoeing the green 
^^^Ps has either eradicated annual weeds or kept them 
'^^ siafficient check, in most places, as to the hurting 
ot tHe white crops ; and drilling and hoeing the white 
^^ps, where annual weeds are not prevalent, is an ad- 
ditioiial expence without any apparent utility or profit. 
^ tie soils where wheat ought to be ?own have in gene- 
ral 
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ral sufficient coherence far retaining the roots ioTtfae 
plant during the frosts of the winter and springs and 
even in cases where the plant is thrown out, it is not 
thought that drilling would prevent it. 

Horse-hoeing, hand-hoeing, and weeding, are all in 
use here ; and will be taken notice 4rf in the 
which treat of the kinds of grain or seeds to which 
are respectively applied- 



SECTION II. FALLOWING. 



Whether summer fallowing is necessary or ad- 
vantageous in well cultivated soils, or whether green 
crops and the drill husbandry might not supersede its 
. necessity, have often been made questions. Were we 
to judge of the advantage of summer fallowing from its 
antiquity, we should at once pronounce it to be proper. 
Virgil, Varro, and Collumella all speak of it as practis- 
ed among the Romans, who were highly celebrated for 
the excellence of their agriculture, and who carried it 
perhaps to as great a height of perfection as it has ever 
attained among any other people : And if among such 
farmers as the Romans, and in such a climate as Italy 
enjoys, summer fallowing was aj proved and practised^ 
much more surely may it be admitted as advantageous 
in such a cold, wet, and variable climate as that of 
Great Britain. 

That 
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'That summer fallowing is absolutely necessary in 
soils that have been under ill management cannot rea-> 
9onably be doubted. Some soils are so hard and tena- 
cious, and others so foul, that it is impossible to pre- 
pare them properly and in time for producing, in the 
same season, a crop that would be of any value. On 
tlie other hand, it must be admitted that, on loam and 
dry soilS) a course of crops has frequently been raised) 
nrithout summer fallowing, for a series of years : On 
such, soils, therefore, the propriety of summer fallowing 
. is a question of profit or loss *. On strong clay soils, 
hovirever, it is highly probable that it is indispensible. 
In tilxis county it is universally practised on all soils of 
^is kind : And were it not for the improved manner 
oF ivorking summer fallow, introduced among the body 
^ ^hke farmers within the last thirty years, the county 
^oiald certainly not display its present prosperous ap- 
pearance. Before this period summer fallowing was 
executed in a very slovenly manner, except by a few 
enligl^ened farmers, who even then understood the 
otilitry of working fallow well, and of course reaped its 
^varitage. 

Tlate manner of working summer fallow is this : the 
S^'^^nd receives its first ploughing in ^nter, some- 
tuxies when land for other purposes cannot be plough- 
^ '^^th propriety. It is again ploughed in the spring, 
^* soon as it is sufliciently dry for the purpose ; and 
" It lias 'not been ploughed at first in a direction across 

the 



- ». question will be considered in the section of the 
^^^»^e 01 crops. 
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thin and poor clay soils, very little danger Is to be ap- 
prehended from this cause. 

From this account of the manner of working sum- 
mer fallow, it is easy to see if a temporary cessation 
from producing crops, frequent ploughings, the extir- 
pation of weeds, the complete incorporation of ma- 
nures, and exposure to the influences of the sup and 
air, are necessary to pulverise stiff soils, and to recruit 
and invigorate thfeir vegetative power, that no prepa- 
ration for drilled crops of any description can ever be 
so effectual for these ptirposes. 



SECTION III. COURSE OF CROPS. 

The following tables exhibit the average annual ex- 
pellees and profits of twelve different courses of crops 
upon a Scotch acre. 

The land for the different courses is supposed a good 
clay or loam, or a good turnip soil, that might be let at 
L.3. 8s. per acre. 

The mode of estimating the expences, is by taking 
as near an average as possible of the value of labour. 
The work required to prepare the land for tlie crop is 



set down as corresponding to the practise of farmers. 
The quantity of dung, as well as of seed, is stated on 
the same principle of general practise. The distance at 
which the produce is estimated to be carried to market, 

E is 
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is within six miles of the farm, and the calculation of 
expence is formed accordingly. 

The method of valuing the produce, is by taking 
neither the greatest nor the least crops that are obtain- 
ed> but a fair average deduced from observation 

The prices of grain are preserved uniform through- 
out the tables^ being the average of the first or highest 
fiars of the county for the last twelve years *. 

The value of clover both for hay and pasture, as wdl 
as that of potatoes and turnips, is rated at an average 
according to observation. 

The left hand table shews the expences of one course 
of crops. The expense of each yearns crop in the 
course is seen in the columns marked respectively. The 
sum of all the columps added together with the rent^ 
deducted from the amount of the products in the rigl^ 
hand table, will shew the profit. By looking along tb^ 
lines from' left to right, will be seen .the different ar- 
ticles of expence expressed in the written column* 

Expenc^^ 



• Blanded bear, or big) or muirland bear, and small 
muirland oats, are not taken into account. The price of 
potatoe-oats is the medium of only two years, this kind not 
having been much taken notice of in the county before tbat 
period. 

For the fiar prices of grain in the county, see the table of 
them from the year l654 to 1808, inserted in the Appendix 
No. 5. 
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Although all the courses of cfops mention^ in 
preceding tables^ and others that are not mentioned, ma; 
be occasionally followed in the county, yet there are 
six of them which are prevalent, or in general use, vi 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9. In order, therefore, to 
the average capital employed, in general practice^ x 
farming an zcte of land, it will only be necessary to 
culate the average expence of these six courses : 

• 

1 Summer fallow, wheat, beans & pease, barley, 

clover, oats - - - 8-3 1(P^ 

2 Turnips, potatoe-oats, clover, potatoe-oats, 8 8 3; 
4 Turnips, barley, clover, potatoe-oats, - 8 6 7 
6 Summer fallow, wheat, clovfir, potatoe-oats, 8 5.1 
^ Summer-fallow, wheat, clover for pasture, pas- 
ture, potatoe-oats - - 7 2 61 

9 Summer-fallow, >vheat, barley, clover, common ' 

oats, - - ^ 7 19 8 



Divide by— 6 - 48 . 5 6J 



1h8 11 



The average profit of these six courses calculated 
in the same manner amount to : 

L. s« d« 

When the clover is made into hay - 1 4 8f 

When used as pasture - - Q 19 4 



Divide by — 2 - 2 4 



Medium profit - 1 2 OJ 



If 



i^%^ A* 
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l£* the medium between the profits accruing £rom 
s Jdslj and pasture courses^ is taken as the true average 
>ro£t, the farmer's account will stand thus : 
capital employed in farming an acre 

land...4 ^ ....L 8 11 

Izx^erest of this at five per cent • • 8 0| 

Arvetzge profit • 1 2 OJ 

Deduct the interest of the average capital... 8 05 



■«MMBSi.M. 






Remaining profit L.0 13 IJ^ 

From this last sum must be deducted the property 
tax \ proportionate expence of necessary repairs on the 
&m ; and casualties, such as the death of live stock, 
md loss by bad payments, some of which cannot be ea- 
sily estimated with accuracy, but, upon the whole, 
must amount to a great proportion of the remaining 
profit. 

From this statement, it appears that the real'profits of 
the farmer are not great, ^d that his occupation is by 
no means a lucrative one. This is easily accounted for 
by considering that the rent of land has of late risen 
above its just leveL This rise has no doubt been occa- 
sioned by the extraordinary competition to obtain farms, 
founded partly ont he erroneous opinion of farming be- 
ing a profitable occupation, ^nd partly on the rise of 
the prices of cattle and grain. Indeed, for the reason 
last inentioned, farming, for several years past, must 
liave been a lucrative employment to those who had 
old leasee ; but this reason does not apply in the same 
jnanner to those who have new ones. If the country 
shall continue to prosper, and the price of the farmers 

F commodities 
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commodities to Increase as they have of late years done» 
the pressure of high rents may not perhaps be very se- 
verely felt by the tenants j but if affairs should take a 
reti;ograde course^ the excessive rise of rents will lyork 
its own curcj by a general b^kruptcy among the ten- 
antSj to the immediate loss of the landlord^ and to the 
ultimate hurt of the public 

It may now be proper to make some observations up- 
on the different courses of crops stated in the tables. 

No. 1. — FalUyWi njoheat^ beans, and pease, barley, cbh 
ver, oats*" — ^This course has been followed for a num> 
ber of years past, and is still followed by not a fiew of 
the farmers in the county. It is justly esteemed as dis- 
tributing the labour more equally through the seasoiit 
and as facilitating the putting in of the seeds, accordiiig 
to their proper seasons. Although^ at first sight, k 
may not appear so profitable as some of the courses 
which follow, yet it is less subject to accidents arising 
from bad season^ than most of them, and upon strong 
day soils it ought not to be rashly given up. 

• 

No. 2. — Turnips, potatoe-oafs, clover, polatoe'Oais. — 
This is a good course, and very suitable to soils that 
are of a light, dry, or loamy nature. 

No. 3. — Turnips, potatoe*oats, clover, wA^fl^.— The 
substituting of wheat for oats in the last year of 
the course, is considerably inferior in value to the 
oat course mentioned in the preceding number ; as 
wheat after clover is a very uncertain crop in this 

county. 

NO. 
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No. 4. — Tiimipsj barley y clover, potatoe^oats. — ^This 
course falls short of that of number 2(1^ in as far as bar-^ 
ley is generally less productive than oats j but in somd 
soils barley may be more adviseable, as grass seeds 
are usually more certain of succeeding, or at least al- 
ways as certain after it as after any other crop what<^ 
ever. 

No. S.-^TurnipSy wheat y clover , potatbe^ooH. — ^The 
taking of wheat inmiediately after turnips affords more 
profit than when taken last, as in No. 3d. This course 
requires less wheat seed, and there is. a greater certain- 
ty of a good increase of oats when they are taken last. 

No. 6. — Fallow, wheat, clover, potatoe^ats. — ^This 
course, if the clover succeeds, (which, however, is not 
always the case,) is the most profitable of any of the 
common ones, and is followed by somie intelligent far- 
mers in the county. 

No; T ."^Turnips, barley, clover, wheat. — ^This course 
is seldom followed here ; and it appears to be less profi- 
table than any of those which are mentioned in the 
tables. 

No. 8. — Fallow, wheat, clover for pasture, pasture, 
potatoe'Cats. — ^This is a good course, and well adapted 
to the grazing system of husbandry prevalent in West- 
luothian. If the grass succeeds after the wheat, it is a 
sure course both for improving the soil^ and for afford- 
ing a reasonable return. 

F2 No. 
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No. 9. — FaUatD, wheats barley^ clover^ eommonoais, . 
This is one of the worst of all the courses mentioned in ^ 
the tables 3 and, what is to be regretted, it is followed 
by not a few fanners in this county. It ought to be 
I^ entirely aside as a systematic course. No person 
taking land at the present rents can pursue suck a bod 
course, without bringing his afiairs to ruin. 

No. 10. — FaUcnoy wheats clover^ potatoe-oats, beans 
and peas driUedy wheat, — ^Thb course is found to suc- 
ceed on rich and we^ cultivated loams, but is unsuitable 
to thin and weak soils. 

No. 11. — Potatoesy potatoe-oaiSy clover y potatoes 
oats. — ^This course answers well on^ soil that b rath6r 
dry than wet. It is more profitable than any of the 
other courses which have been mentioned, but it can be 
carried on with convenience only in particular sitna^. 
tions. 

No. l^.'-^Poiatoes and *wheai aliernatehf. — ^Where 
dung can be procured in sufficient quantity, this course 
may be continued for a number of years. I once run 
it the length of twelve, but found the potatoes getting 
smaller in size, and the produce consequently diminish- 
ed. 

Fotatoe courses of all kinds, it is to be observed, 
can be carried on upon a great scale only at a moderate 
distance from towns, where dung can be obtained in 
abundance, where a sufficient number of workers can 
be easily procured, where the d^nand for potatoes it 
good^ and where the distance of carriage is short. But, 

even 
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even on a small scale, it is profitable for domestic pur- 
poses to every hrmer, and ought not to be neglected, 
vdiere the soil and circumstances are suitable. 

In the upland parts of the county, the regular cour- 
ses of crops cannot be so easily followed, owing to the 
damjxiess both of the climate and soil. Their staple 
grain is and ought to be the early kinds of oats, which 
answer their soils best. Attention should be paid to 
dean the land, and to lay it to pasture with rye-grass, 
white and yellow clovers, and narrow leaved plantain.* 

F3 In 



* On the moor sides, they take three crops of oats, and 
then they let the land lie ley, or at rest, without sowing any 
grass seeds. When the ground has recovered some fertility, 
they lime it moderately, add any little dung they can spai'e, 
and then break it up in order to take other three crops of 
oats. The first crop is but indifferent, but the second and 
third crop» are generally good. Clover docs not succeed at 
all in the higher parts of the county, nor even rye-grass. 
The land is so light that it throws the plants out in the win- 
ter, during the Arosty season. Near Whitburn also, oats is 
the surest crop. They prefer the Camwath oat for general 
sowing. The potatoe oat thrives very well : But if the sea- 
son is wet, a great deal is lost in the harvesting. They take 
two crops of oats, and then lay down th^ land with rye-grass 
alone ; for where the land is mossy, it throws out the clover. 
It remains four years in grass. The fii^st crop is made into 
hay, the other three are pastured. They then break up for 
two crops of oats as before, and so on. 

On the moor edges, near Lord Polkemmet's coal pits, the 
rent of land may be about 8s. per acre. The rent of land of 
«>rdinary quality, near Whitburn, ten years ago, was about 

10s. 
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) 

In the precedirig tables, clover hay is gaierally stat- 
ed as one of the crops in the different courses. It may 
be remarked that, in situations where dung cannot be 
procured from a town, it must be more prudent,- as well 
as profitable, to consume the hay on the premises than 
to sell it. By doing this, there is a saving of grain, as 
less of it is requisite for the horses when they are fed 
with hay. In farms where cattle are fed with turnips, 

■ ■ ■ ■ 's^ 



lOs. per acre; and of the best not above fifteen. But it 
has now risen to L.2, and some as high as L,3. The rent 
of the grass land is as high as that of the arable, owing to 
the central situation of Whitburn between Edinbui^h and 
Glasgow, which induces several people to take up the trade 
of dealing in horses and cattle,, sending them to either mar- 
ket tjbat is likely to answer best. The small cattle they 
feed fat, and the larger cattle half fat, and send them to East 
Lothian lo be fed full fat. This dealing in cattle enables them 
to give higher rents for the grass lands. 

John Caldi»r at Redsmili, near Whitburn, i& the greatest im- 
prover in that neighbourhood. He has taken some fields near 
Whitbura from Mr Gordon, on a lease of eight years, on the 
following terms : Mr Gordon pays for the lime laid on the land 
at the rate of 50 bolls of shells or unslacked lime per acre. 
This costs him 2s. 6d. per boll, or L.6. 58. per acre. 

The carriage costs the tenant - L.2 18 8 
Dung at 5s. per cubic yard - 6 15 O 
The spreaiiiiig of the lime and dung — 5 
Six ploughings at 12s. each, harrowing being in- 
cluded, and the blowing of stones - 3 12 O 

L.19 15 a 
The 
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a portion of hay, together with the turnips, will ftitten 
them sooner than turnips alone. This method contri- 
butes to the health of the animals, and very materially 
to the good quality of the beef. In this way, a greater 
number of cattle may be fed on the farm, and, by con- 
sequence, a greater quantity of manure produced than 
could otherwise be obtained. 

It will naturally occur that lime has not been men- 
tioned as a manure in the preceding tables. The reason 
•f the omission was to avoid complication as much as 
possible. In fact, when land is limed at the rate of 
L.5* 5s. per acre, with half dung at the same time, 
the table of expence is not much increased, and the 
general result is not greatly influenced. This mode of 
manuring, however, is supposed preferable to dung 

F 4« alone. 



The rotation stipulated in the lease is as follows : 1st year 
fallow ; 2d, oats and grass seeds ; 3d, clover and ryc-gj^ass 
for hay; 4th, pasture; 5th pasture; 6tb, oats; 7th, oats 
and gras»-6ccds ; 8th, hay •• 

The rent is L*2. 10s. per acre. 

Mr Calder has tried red wheat, but says that there is no 
comparison between 12 bolls of good potatoe-oats, and 10 
bolls of bad wheat. His crop of oats in the present year 1808 
was much injured by the grub. He tried, in vain, rolling, 
lime, and salt. 

* If !t be admitted that this course is consistent with the rules of 
good husbandry for the first six years, it cannot be granted that it nie* 
rits commendation for the last two. {n these years, it is at varifuice 
with some of the first principles of proper culture, and is condiemned 
by the practice of the most enlightened farmers. 
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alone^ even though it is given at the full rate. In tho 
first year of the course^ the difference of the produce 
is trifling \ but in the subsequent years, the produce i^ 
generally increased) and the quality of the grain im-i 
proved by the lime manure. Gra$s, in particular^ 
grows with greater luxuriance, and is, at the same timCy 
more nutHcious. Lime is seldom given often^r than 
once in eight or ten years. 



SECTION IV.— WHEAT, 

I 

Wheat is most frequently sown on a clean sununer 
fallow J and if the land has been fully limed, a mode- 
rate quantity of dung is applied. It is sometimes sown 
after drilled beans, clover, and also after potatoes. 
The best time of sowing is from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the end of October, as the seasons and soil suit. 
The later the time of sowing is, the more seed is requir- 
ed. Winter wheat is sometimes taken after tumipsn 
but it seldom proves so good a crop as to give encou- 
ragement to the practice. The seed is always sown 
broadcast, atid properly covered in the ground by har» 
rowing ; and, in order to keep it as dry as possible9 
water-fiirrowing is invariably practised. The quantity 
of seed is regulated by the nature of the soil. If the 
soil has been prepared by summer fallowing, from twot 
to three firlots or bushels are sufficient. The other 

preparations 
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preparations which have been mentioned require a boll 
or four bushels. 

Seed and soi^» — As we find it for our advantage to 
change the seed frequently, on account of having a 
greater increase, and grain of a better quality, we have 
of course considerable varieties of it procured from the 
adjacent counties, and also £rom England, chiefly from 
the counties of Essex and Kent. The sorts most in use 
are those which go by the following names : The wooU 
ly-eared, and the thin chaffed. Of the last of these 
sorts there seem to be many varieties. All of them 
are occasionaUy tried, as they happen to be met with 
by the farmer ; and the sort which is found to produce 
the most abundant increase, and grain of the best qua-^ 
lity, is retained. The woolly-eared sort is mostly given 
up, a^, in some seasons, it seems more liable to be af- 
fected by mildew \ and in wet seasons, by imbibing 
more moisture in to the ear, is consequently more apt to 
vegetate, and in this way the quality of the grain is da- 
maged. The old red wheat is accounted the hardiest 
of all the sorts, and most suitable to upland cold soils. 
If raised on good soils, it is found to yield as much 
flour as any of the Idnds^ although the bakers are not 
so fond of it On account of its colour. There is another 
kind, of a yellow colour, which has been tried here, 
and is found to be productive. It requires to be sown 
early in September, as it is rather later in ripening than 
the other sorts. It is perhaps impossible to give discri- 
minative names to the several varieties, as they differ 
almost in every county. The best rule for selecting 
the sorts is, << to retain those which have the ear most 

, cicely 
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fclosdyset^ and the seeds most numerous; always keep^-^ 
ing in view the kind which is fpund least subject to th.^a 
ordinary diseases." 

• 

' Smut and washing the seed. — ^In order to prevar^-a 
smut, all good farmers here never sow the seed withoLixa 
washings it in a strong pickle of salt water, and skina-.- 
ming off the light wheat. As much salt is put into tii.^*- 
water as to make a firesh hen egg swim in it* Urine?'^ 
will likewise answer the purpose. The seed is not al- 
lowed to remain in the pickle longer than a minute or 
two, during which it is once or twice stirred round. 
After this it is thrown on an earthen floor, and quick- 
lime is dusted through a riddle on the wet seed. The 
seed is then turned over twice, and in the course of the 
turnings, quick-lime is applied with the riddle as before^ 
in order to dry it properly for being sown. It is al- 
ways proper to sow the seed on the same day in which 
it is washed in the pickle. If any accident happens 
to prevent sowing on that day, it ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain in the sack, but must be spread pretty 
thin on a dry floor, to He till it is taken out to besown^ 
otherwise its ' vegetative power might be hurt, if not 
even destroyed, by which the crop would be lost to 
the farmer. 

Except in two instances, I have always managed 
wheat seed in the way which has been described ; and I 
have never once, in the course of forty year's practice, 
been deceived, nor had any of my crops damaged by smut. 
In all that time I tried it only twice without washing ; 
»nd although in these years the seed was got from Eng- 
\pLndi and to appearance wholly free from smut, yet I 

found 
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found in the crops a tendency to that distemper. It 
ygirsLS^ not to such extent as to do any material hurt, but 
I -was convinced^ that if I had sown it a second time, 
a sixould have suffered loss. 

I^ deserves to be remarked, that old seed is more 

apt than new to receive damage by not being sown in- 

staz^tly after the washing. The reason of this seems to 

be^ that by being more advanced towards a state of de- 

cay, by imbibing the liquor more readily on account of 

being drier and more porous, its vegetative power is 

more liable to be impaired or destroyed, if it is not 

con\xnitted speedily to the earth. It ought also to be 

attended to, that the use of urine is more apt than that. 

of salt water, to. destroy the vegetative power of the 

seed. Old seed, without being washed in' pickle, will 

BOt prevent .smut, whatever theorists may advance to 

tbiK contrary. It likewise deserves observation, that 

good clean culture, on clay soils and loam, has a ten^ 

dency to prevent smut, while, on the other hand, bad 

culture and weak soils seen) to encourage it. 

There is a distemper to which wheat is subject, and 
trhich frequently proceeds from the land being too 
treak for producing a good crop. At other times, it is 
occasioned by a severe winter, or a cold, frosty, and 
l3te spring,. by which a considerable number of plantis 
are hoven out of the ground, and the stalks are thus 
rendered too thin for supporting one another. When 
the crop is thin, new sprouts often shoot out from the 
roots, and usually incline to the. ground, which is al- 
ways detrimental to the crop. 

Mildew^ 
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MildevOi red gttm or ochre.- — ^In some seasons^ we fed 
the bad e£^ts of these distempers. Varioas caoses of 
them have been assigned by theoretical writerB; but no 
preventative or remedy has hitherto been found out^ nor 
in all probability ever will, as they seem to be occasioned 
by the influence of the atmosphere, over which man 
has no controul. 

Reaping and Aarw^^/figf.— Reaping here is per- 
formed with the sickle. The sheaves are bound and 
set upright in shocks of twelve sheaves. Two addK 
tional sheaves are laid as caps along the top bf the 
shock, with their tops slanting towards the ground. 
This \% done to prevent damage in the event of 
weather. If the seasbh has the appearance of proviBi 
dry, the shock is sometimes formed with six or eigh--^ 
sheaves without caps. The sheaves are allowed to re^^- 
main in this state three days, or more if found necep — 
sary, for drying them properly. They are then 
home in carts to the barn-yard, and built in rounc 
stacks, which are carried up as high as is found con — — 
venient, and finished with a conical top. The conica ^ 
part of the stacks is covered as soon as possiUe witl^ 
wheat straw, which is tied down with ropes made of 
oat straw, laid across the thatch, and intersecting one 
another in the form of net-work. After this the stacks 
are considered as perfectly secure from rain. 

Securing the bottom of stacks from being damag^ 
is a point of considerable importance. For diis pur- 
pose it is customary to put straw or brushwood under 
the first layer of sheaves. With the same view, the 
building of the stack is usually begun by placing the 

centre 
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Centre sheaves on their bottoms, inclining them gradually 
Qunre and more to a horizontal position towards the cir- 
cumference of the circle. But the best foundation of 
a stack is one consisting of solid stone pillars, in the 
^^nrm of truncated pyranuds or cones, one pillar being 
P>bced in the centre, and six at equal distances from one 
^i^U)ther in the circumference of a circle. The pillars 
*e set on flags of sufficient strength to hinder them 
^fom sinking too deep into the ground. They are 1 8 
'Qchcs in height, each having a projecting cap of stone, 
'Qox-der to prevent vermin fit)m getting into the stack. 
^e ca^ is formed with a cavity in the middle, exactly 
ftted to the top of the pillar. Straight beams of wood 
ve laid on the pillars from the centre to the circumfe- 
reaoe, and also from one pillar to another round the 
dmxmference. The figiu*e is ^ regular hexagon divid- 
ed mxato equilateral triangles. Pieces of smaller timber 
ve laid across the beams, if found necessary for sup- 
port:miig the sheaves. The expence of a structure of 
this Idnd may be about L;2. 

Ix\ the building of stacks, it is also of great conse« 
qoence to raise the tops of the sheaves a little above 
the horizontal position from the base of the cone to its 
top. This throws the rain better off, and tends very 
materially to prevent it from lodging in the stack, and 
from damaging both the grain and straw. The height 
of the cone varies in practice according to the inclina- 
tion of the farmer, or taste of the builder : but when 
fbe aqgl^ at its base is small, the stack is more liable 
to be dapfiaged by rain. 

The time of wheat harvest is usually from the last 
treek of August to the middle of September. 

Thrashing, 
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Thrashing. — ^ThSrashing is performed by thrashiiig-* ^ 
mills as formerly describedj though in a few instances 
by flails* 

Produce. — ^The produce per acre varies from five t^ 
16 bolls, according to the seasons, the quality of 
soils, and the husbandry. 



JRw^.—- The average price per boll, for the last 
years, is L.L 12s. * See the table of fiars in the A 
pendix,No. 5. 



SECTION V. — RYE. 



Little, if any rye, is sown in this county, 
other kinds of grain are better suited to the respect 
soils, and are more profitable. 



.M. 



section VI. — BARLEY. 






Barley is usually sown after beans and pease. \i 
these have been drilled, a ploughing in autumn and an- 
other 



• The prices of the highest class or best kind of gratin 
arc meant* 
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at seed time, are sometimes all that are given be- 
sowing the barley. But if the barley does not fol- 
lo^v^ 2 drilled crop, the land is thrice ploughed, once in 
., and twice in the spring, the last ploughing be- 
immediately previous to the sowing. Barley is 
lilc^*wise taken after turnips, and occasionally after pota- 
toes, as suits best with the ftiture views of the farmer. 
In ^liis case, the land receives one ploughing, or two, as 
is j^^dged requisite. When the land receives one plough- 
ingy it is given in the spring ; and when two, the first 
is given sometimes in autumn and sometimes in the 
spring, and the second immediately before sowing. It 
bas also been customary to sow barley after wheat, the 
iand receiving three ploughings, one in autumn, another 
in the spring as soon as the land is dry, and the third 
at s^ed time. This is a bad course, and ought not to 
be followed by the farmer, unless when he is, forced 
by necessity, by the failure of grasses among the wheat, 
w by some unlucky accident arising fi-om the season. 
An excellent crop of barley sometimes follows oats on. 
Istnd newly broken up from old grass. In this case 
three ploughings and a complete harrowing are ne- 
cessary to break and pulverise the soil. The times of 
the different ploughings are the same in this as in the ' 
case last mentioned, and the harrowing ought to be 
given chiefly after the second ploughing. 

Barley is always sown broadcast, and covered in the 
ground by harrowing. If the land is inclined to clods, 
the roller is applied, in order to render the soil fine 
enough for receiving grass seeds, which are generally 
own with this kind of grain, and seldom fail in this 

Turse. 

The 
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The old custom was to manure the soil for barlej | 
but that practice is now exploded^ unless when it is 
meant to lay the land to grassj and to continue it in 
pasture for a long time. Lime is then given liberaU]r» 
and it makes the seed take well and the grasses grow 
with luxuriance. 

The time of sowing barley is from the first of April 
to the middle of May. 

Seed. — ^The seed in use is a kind which has been 
long naturalized to the climate. Little if any big is 
now sown) although in upland and late soils^ it is more 
suitable and better adapted to the climate^ as it ripens 
:^t least two weeks earlier than barley. 

The quantity of seed per acre is from eight to four- 
teen peckS) according to the soils. After the seed is 
sown) the ground receives no farther culture^ except 
the cleaning of it from thistles^ or other tall weeds that 
may have sprung up. 

Reaping and hai^vesiing. — Like wheat, barley is cut. 
with the sickle. It is often laid down in single sheave^^ 
and spread a little on the middle of the ridge, in whi(4:^ 
state it remains for a day or two, in order to its bein ^ 
dried more speedily. After this it is bound and set vxp 
in shocks of ten sheaves, with two caps or head sheav ^^ 
for each shock. It is then left to stand till it is corxn- 
pletely dried and ready to be stacked. This commor^ly 
requires fourteen days unless the weather is very ^Fa- 
vourable. " 

The time of barley harvest is from the middle of A^—^' 
gust to the first week, and sometimes even to the mS^i' 
die of October. 
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Produce* — ^The produce is from five to nine bolls 
per acre. 

Price. — The average price of barley for the last It 
years is L.1 4s. 7d. per boll*. See the table of the 
fiars of the county in the Appendix No. 5. 

SECTION 



The prices of the highest class or best kind of grain arc 
meant. 

' The following is a table of the average weight of barley 
iRrhich was raised on land of the best quality, in the parish 
and neighbourhood of Borrowstounness, in the year 1 77 9i 
and also in 1791 and 1796, and the intervening years, be- 
•ides the gpneral average for a period of 2 1 years. 

St* lb. oz. 



A. D. 1779 


18 14 


Dutch weight 


per 


Linlitlb 






gow 


boll. 


1791 


16 14 6 


ditto 




ditto 


1792 


17 1 


ditto 




ditto 


1793 


17 5 5 


ditto 


• 


ditto 


1794 


17 4 6 


ditto 




ditto 


1795 


i7 4 


ditto 




ditto 


1796 


17 1? 5 


ditto 




ditto 


igcforSl vrs. 


17 10 ' 


ditto 




ditto. 



-Average weight of ti'^a^ raised on the same land, A. D. 
IT'SS, l6 St. 2 lb. English weight per Linlithgow boll. 

-Average weight of wh^'at for a period ot several years, l6 
*t« 8 lb. English weight pvr Linlithgow boll. 

-Average weight of barley used at Bonny town distillery in 

^^^is county: 

St. lb. 

^- D. 1805 17 12 Dutch weight per Linlithgow bolL 

1806 \7 9 ditto ditto 

1807 l6 6 ditto ditto 

G The 
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SECTION VII. — OATS. 



i 
I 

r 

r. 



Oats are sown after one ploughing more common- 
ly thaii any other grain. But where it is meant to re- 
duce 



The produce of eommon-oats in meal varies from 5f to & 
stone, Dutch weight per Linlithgow boll, and that of pot^x* 
tocHHUs from 7 to 9 stone per boll, according to situaUon 
and season. 

By the preceding table it appears that the weight of boft^T- 
ley raised on the best soil of the; couaty, is seldom less tb^swi 
17 or more than 18 stones Dutch per boll, though in one m Ji* 
stance it was as low as 16 st. 14 lb. 6 oz. and in another sa 
high as 18 9t« 14 lb. This is a difference of near 2 stone Jn 
18, or not much less than one-ninth upon the whole, "whi^zzh. 
may serve to explain the reason why a deficiency of grain is 
sometimes so much felt ; for though there should be as muc^"!* 
bulk of grain produced in the country when its weight is d*^^' 
ficient, (which, however, seldom if ever happens,) yet, in soit^^^ 
years, one month's food in nine may be lost by the deficienc^^;..^ 
of weight alone. This is equal to more than five weeks \^ "^ 
the year. Now, supposing that when the weight is deficicn 
the bulk also is deficient in the same proportion, (and this is" 
what in general actually happens,) there must, in the 
referred to, be a deficiency of food for about eleven weeks i 
the year, or upwards of one-fifth of the whole year. Then^^ 
can be no doubt that the demand for bread is nearly thi 
same at all times ; and this circumstance, together wi 
such deficiencies both of the bulk and weight of the grain 
sometimes happen, is a sufficient explanation of the occ 
-sional great Variations of the prices in difl'erent years. 
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le land to a fine tilth, they will succeed well 
ore plouphings. The early kinds, in particular, 

the land to be in high cultivation, otherwise 
ill not be productive. Oats frequently succeed 
, potatoes, clover, and old grass. In all these 
they generally thrive well, and prove a valuable 
> the farmer. The time of ploughing for oats 
according to the crops which they succeed- Old 
J are broken up in December, clover land anytime 
ary or February, and potatoe or turnip ground 
rhed a week or two before seed time. W|;ien 
ended to give the land more ploughings than 
e first is given either in autumn or during the 
and the rest in the spring. 

are sown broadcast, and are covered in the 
by harrowing in the same manner as barley. 

and sort. — ^The kinds of seed most cultivated 
•St, an early sort brought originally irom Fauns 
luislie, in the west end of Berwickshire ; second, 
from Halkcjrton in Angus-shire, which are 
en days later in ripening than the former. Both 
ave been, and probably will continue to be, the 
tiost propagated, as they suit best with our va- 
dimate and soil. In the upland parts of the 
, they have an early sort named early white seed, 
mswers their soils better than the others which 
»en mentioned. Besides these kinds, we have 
^ the red-oats, the potatoe-oats, the small early 
oats, and some of the other Friesland varieties* 
id oats deserve attention, as not being easily 
' by wind 5 and they aflFord a fair produce and 

G 2 meal 
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mesil of an excellent quality. The straw of tlus soitf ' 
however, is in general shorter than that of the other 
kinds. Potatoe oats have of late been very prevalent 
here ; and where the land is in a state of good culd* 
vation, they produce abundant crops. Their straw 
is ranker in growth than that of the red oats, and nt- . 
ther of worse quality. , They are easily shaken, by 
winds ; if too ripe they are very apt to fall out in handle- 
ing ; and if the weather is wet they soon grow in the 
shock. But, upon the whole, they appear to be as pro- 
ductive both of grain and of meal as any of the other 
foreign kinds which have been introduced here. Like . 
all the early sorts, they require frequent changes ot 
seed to prevent them from degenerating. The seed 
which is got from a good soil and climate is found to 
succeed best. The early Dutch oats, with the other 
Friesland varieties, degenerate sooner than any of the 
sorts which have been mentioned. 

The quantity of seed sown on an acre is about a boll 
or near six Winchester bushels. . Oat crops' are hand- 
weeded, if thistles or other weeds make their appear- 
ance. 

jReaping and harvesttng.'^^ztSy as well as the other 
kinds of grain, are generally reaped with the sickle, 
and set up in shocks in the way before described. In 
several places a method is occasionally practised of set- 
ting up sheaves single in rows along every ridge. They 
are slightly bound near the top, but so as not to s 
rate in handling, and are spread out at the bottom i 
order that they may stand steady. In this form the 
are not ill defended from a shower ; and if the weat 
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is tolerably fair, they are ready for the stack or bam 
in a week or ten days from the time of cutting. Tight 
bound sheaves require near the double of that time to 
prepare them for being taken home» unless the season 
is remarkably fine. 

Produce. — The produce varies from five to twelve 
bolls per acre. 

Strom. — TThe straw is used either as food or litter to 
domestic animals, and to cattle kept for the purpose of 
converting it into manure. 

Grain and Application. — ^The oats are either used 
as food to horses, or are made into oatmeal for domes- 
tic purposes. The surplus, except the quantity needed 
for seed, is sold ii^ the market, and applied to the uses 
already mentioned. 

Porridge, — ^Porridge, made of oatmeal and water 

boiled together, is almost constantly used for breakfast 

by farm servants, and by all the lower classes ; and in 

the absence of potatoes, it is their common supper. 

"When potatoes are ready for use, the porridge supper 

^ves way to the potatoe one. Porridge is usually eat 

with milk. 

Oat-cakes, — ^Thin cakes of oatmeal baked on a gir- 
^e * on the one side, and toasted before the fire on 

G 3 the 



This is a thin circular plate of iron made sometimes 
Convex, and sometimes plain on the upper side. 
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the other, are likewise in general use as dinner bread 
to labourers' of every description. But wheat bread is 
now fast gaining the preference among all ranks^ aiid 
the use of it is now become very general. 

The circumstances on which the good quality of cat 
cakes chiefly depend are the following ; the oatmeal 
being good in quality, and ground rather smaller' 
than if intended for porridge ; the meal being, baked 
with as much cold water only as is necessary to give 
consistence to the bread, the cakes being ^nade very 
thin, and care being taken not to bum them in toast- 
ing either on the girdle or before the fire. Whea 
oat-cakes are baked in this manner, they are a very pa- 
latable kind of bread. 

Sowins. — Sowins, or flummery, are sometimes used 
as a supper meal. The mode of preparing sowins is by 
infusing in a proportionate quantity of cold water, the 
shells of oaf^ which are left in the sieve when sifting 
oatmeal A portion of the oatmeal, less or more, al- 
ways adheres to the shells. After the shells have been 
steeped from eight to fourteen days, according as the 
weather is hotter or colder, the infusion becomes some- 
what sour ; and during this process, a pulpy substance 
subsides • o the bottom. The whole infusion is then 
strambd through a ,ieve into a clean vessel, over the top 
of which a cover Is laid. After standing for a while, 
the pulp again frills to the bottom, and the water above 
is poured of. A o'vantity of fresh water is next added, 
in order to prepare and sw* aten tl-e substance still 
more, 'ihe whole is :;ien stirrc- i about ; and when 
the pulp falls to the bottom, ihe water is again poured 

ofi; 
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off; and the sediment which remains is ready for use* 
If the second water has been thought not to sweeten 
the pulp sufficiently, a third is sometimes given. It is 
usually prepared for a meal by being boiled for a short 
time oh a slow fire. A little salt is thrown into it 
while boiling, and it must be stirred slowly round dur- 
ing all the time it is on the fire/ to prevent it from ad- 
hering to the boiler, and thereby acquiring a disagree- 
able taste. When it is sufficiently thickened by boiling 
It k taken off the fire, and is ready for use. Sowins 
are eaten with sweet milk, and are pleasant to the taste. 
They are esteemed a very light kmd of food^ and are 
gently diuretic 

Price. — ^The average price of common oats for the 
last twelve years, is 19s. 4d. per boll. The medium 
price of potatoe-oats for the last two years is L.l. 4s. 
4d.* See the Table of Fiars in the Appendix^ No. 5. 



SECTION VIII. — BEANS AND PEAS. 

Beans and peas mixed are sown after wheat or oats, 
sometimes broadcast and sometimes in drills. W hen 

G4f sown 



• The prices of the highest class or best kind of grain 
are meant. 
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sown broadcast they are covered in the ground by har- 
rowing, only one ploughing at seed time being given. 
In this mixture the proportion of beans used for seed 
is regulated by the nature of the soil. If it is a strong 
clay or a deep loam, which indeed are the only kinds of 
soil on which beans should be so¥m, the beans out-mlsa- 
sure the peas in the proportion of five to one. BeCweea 
five and six firlots of this mixed seed are 'generally al» 
lowed to an acre. In the drill husbandry, the same 
quantity of seed or rather more is requbite ; but the 
land commonly gets two ploughings, one in autumn, 
and another immediately before seed time. The das« 
tance between the rows is from two feet to thirty in- 
ches, according as the land needs less or more to be 
cleaned by horse and hahd-hoeing. The drill barrow 
sometimes follows the plough while giving the last 
ploughing, in order to drop the seed in the bottom of 
every second or third furrow according to the width 
wanted. In this case, the land is not harrowed until 
the beans and peas begin to make their appearance just 
above ground. The harrow is then used with a view 
to reduce the soil, and to destroy annual and other 
weeds as much as possible Another method L to 
plough the land across the ridges in autumn, always 
water-furrowing it, and to plough along the ridges in 
spring. After this last ploughing, the plough goes 
over the whole field again, making small drills about 
half the depth of the former furrows, and at the dis- 
tance between the rows before mentioned. The drill- 
barrow follows the plough for the purpose of dropping 
the seeds, and the harrows succeed to cover them in the 
drills. After this the field is water-furrowed. It re- 
ceives 
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ceives a second harrowing as in the other cases, about 
the time when the beans begin to appear above 
ground. Afterwards, when the weather is dry, the 
horse and hand-hoes arc applied alternately until the 
land Is properly cleaned. 

The time of sowing beans and peas is in the months 
of February and March : But if the weather is suitable, 
the sooner the seed is sown the better is the chance of 
securing a full crop of grain. 

"When the land requires a little manure, a few cart 
loads of dung per acre are sometimes given, cither in 
autumn or in the i^pring, as the weather and convenience 
^i the farmer will permit. 

&€d, and sort. — ^The sort of beans and peas used 

Aere b the same which is used over the Lothian^ and 

County of Fife. Being naturalized to the climate, it 

^eoiris to answer better than any other which has been 

^i^d. There is an early varieiy of the gray peas occa- 

''^^xially sown in the upland grounds, which ripens three 

^^^Ics before the common sort : But being a fickle crop, 

^^'^^etimes by far too rank in straw, and at other times 

"^^ ireverse, they are not much used. 

I^epth* — The d^th at which beans and. peas are laid 

^^ t.Ke drills is about three inches in the method last 

i'^etxtioned ; but in the former they are laid from four 

to six inches, or according to the depth of the furrow. 

Distempers. ^^We have of late found beans less pro- 
ductive than usual, scarcely furnishing half a crop, and in 
same years not yielding double the quantity of the seed 

hOWTU 
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sown. This has been owing to their being infested 
with a black vermin, and to a complete blighting or 
mildew, which stops their growth and hinders the pod» 
from filling. 

Cutting very green. — ^When beans smd peas are cut 
very green, the straw is much more valuable for fodder^ 
but. for any other purpose this jH'actice does not appesir 
to be attended with advantage. 

Harvesting. — After being cut with the sickle, beans 
and peas are laid on the ground in open handfuls or 
unbound sheaves, in which state they remain for seve- 
ral days, in order to expedite their preparation for the 
stack. To complete the preparation, they are after- 
wards bound and set up in shocks of six or eight sheaves^ 
When ready they are stacked and covered in the man« 
ner before described. 

Produce, — In none of our other crops of grain is 
there such variety of produce as in this. It is some- 
times as low as three bolls, and as high as eighteen per 
acre. 

Stra'w. — ^The straw of beans and peas is always given 
as food to horses. Of all the kinds of straw, that of 
beans and peas is by far the most valuable fodder to 
horses. The straw of common oats is next in value as 
fodder to all kinds of stock. The straw of potatoe-oats 
and of the Dutch kinds is inferior in value to that of 
common oats. Barley straw is better fodder than 
wheat straw unless for horses, but wheat straw is the 

best 
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best of any of the kinds for litter^ and it is the only 
kind that can be used with advantage for thatch. 

Grain. — ^The grain of beans and peas is likewise 
given as food to horses- What remains, after answer* 
ing this purpose, except the quantity needed for seed^ 
is sold to merchants or dealers ; and it is bought from 
them to be used in the same manner, either in this or 
in the adjacent counties. 

Ptnce. — ^The medium price of beans and peas, for the 
last twelve years, fe L.l. 5d. per boll. See the table of 
fiars in the Appendix, No. 5. 

JHo^ used as food. — ^Peas meal made into bread "wafi 
formerly very much used as an article of food, but -is 
now almost entirely given up; 



SECT. IX. — ^Nothing particular occurs on this section. 



SECTION X. — TARES. 

Tares are sown with a view to furnish food to hor- 
ses after the first crop of clover is consumed by them, 
or is no longer fit for that purpose^ and before the se- 
cond is ready. They are occasionally allowed to stand 
for seed, but this practice is not frequent. I have 
tried the wintcf* variety, but found it no earlier thau 

clover 
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clover or rye-grass, and not near so bulky a crop. The 
crop^ however, was very prolific. 



SECT. XI. XII.— There is nothing worth mentioning 
this county on these sections* 



SECTION XIII. TURNIPS. 

Soil. — ^The quantity of land occupied in tillage i 
this county, that is deemed fit for the turnip husbandry^ 
is but limited, and is scarcely dry enough to suit with 
sheep-eating ^umips on the ground in winter, unless it 
is situate in the vicinity of an old grass field, to which 
they may occasionally retire. 

Tillage, — ^The land is always ploughed first in au- 
tumn, and again in the spring, when it receives as many 
ploughings and harrowings as are necessary to clean 
and pulverise it properly *. After the land is cleaned 
it is laid up in drills from twenty-eight to thirty inches 

wide. 



• It is very disadvantageous to plough land intended for 
lurnips when it is too wet, and tlicrcfore this is usually 
avcidLd. 
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^de. The dung is laid in the hollow parts of the 
drills, and immediately covered by the plough splitting 
the drill, that as little moisture as possible may evapo^ 
rate. Immediately after this, the roller is applied, 
¥rbicfa. is followed by the drill-barrow, that the seed 
may liave the full benefit of the moisture in the soil 
before it becomes dry. The seed, of which two or 
three pounds are allowed to an acre, is generally put 
from, one to two inches deep in the ground. The 
mimber of cart loads of dung given to an acre is from 
jtwenty to twenty-five. When the dung can be obtain- 
ed it is sometimes laid on the ground in autumn, by 
whicli means it becomes incorporated with the soil in 
the course of ploughing and harrowing. This mode 
of preparation is found to answer very welL 

The broadcast method is not in use here ; and it is 

sM. to be regreted, as the land is much more effectual* 

\j cleaned and at less expence by the drill husbandry ; 

nether is it believed that, if sown broadcast, so weighty 

a crop would be produced on our soils. 

Seedy and 5(?r^.— The best sort, and one which be- 
l^s to prevail here, is the globe turnip. The other 
conunon varieties, which all thrive well, are likewise 
in use. There is another sort of a yellow colour which 
is said to stand the winter well, being at the same time 
nutritious and producing a hir crop. But we have not 
yet had this kind raised in such quantities, nor so fre* 
quentlyt as to form a true estimate of its real utility. 

Myf preoentives. — ^We have found no preventive 
against the fly that is worthy of noace. In the year 

1804., 
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SECTION XV. — CABBAGES. 

Cabbages are. not cultivated to a great exteiit 
here. They are only riaised occasionally in the cor- 
ners of fields, where the soil is strong and deep. 
They require, in general, a larger portion of dung than' 
can well be spared from the other crops, except in tha 
vicinity of towns where it can easily be got in ^ abuor 
dance The cabbage is, upon the whole, a plant which 
affords a large produce, and feeds cattle well.^ Soils 
newly turned up or trenched, and without dung, some- 
times yield productive and weighty crops^ It is thought^ 
( however, that theSiand is less fertile after cabbages than 
after any other green crop in use here. The bad 
effect of tlus crop on thin soils is still more severely 
felt than on loams and good clays. 

Cabbages are generally given to fatten cattle, or to 
feed milch cows before they begin to eat turnips. 

If they are very richly dunged, they certainly yields 
upon land suited to them, a weightier crop than tur- 
nips. 

When the cabbage is carried away, the root ought 
always to be pulled up, because, if it is left to grow till' 
the spring, it will much diminish the fertility of the 
soil, and probably nourish and increase hurtfiil insects 
in the ground. The grub, or worm, so destructive to 
this plant, may easily be kept under by looking the 
leaves in the butterfly season, and crushing the eggs in 
the nidus or nest. If this is neglected, the crop in ge- 
neral will not fail to be materially damaged. 

SECTION 
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SECTION XVI. — RUTA-BAGAj OR SWEDES. 

T*His root appears to be a valuable acquisition both 

oi 'Winter and spring food, as it stands all the Severity 

ox Our winter, and vicissitudes o( the weather, and may 

b^ tised with advantage to a more advanced period of 

the season than either common turnips or cabbages. 

Soil and tillage. — ^The same soil on which common 
turnips are raised suit^ Swedes t But one-third more 
of dung per acre is required to make them bring a full 
crop. At the sametimd, they thrive rather better on 
Idams and good easy clays, where they are more pro- 
ductive than on light soils. The same culture which 
common turnips receive, is requisite for Swedes, but, in 
order to secure a full crop, the seed should be sown 
about the middle of May. 

Seed. — ^The yellow-sort is most esteemed. 

TVawipfcn^iwgl— Swedes succeed very well by trans- 
plantation, if the plants are strong and put into the 
ground before the severe summer drought sets in. 



Ajfplication. — They are usually given to cattle. 
They do not impart to milk so rancid a taste as common 
turnips ; and for that reason it affords better butter. 

Omparison mth turnips. — On account of their soli- 
^j they do not soon become flaccid^ and therefore 

H suit 
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SECTION XX. — CARROTS; 

Carrots are not sown on a large scale*. Indeed, 
•ge pieces of ground suitable to them are not often 
ind lying together. Few kinds of" crops, however, 
brd more nourishment to horses and other animals 
ui carrots, when a full crop of them can be obtained^ 
Enave experienced their good effect both on horses 
i cows. Few plants make milch cows give so rich 
Lk and butter as the carrot. They were always given 
the horses and cattle clean washed and in a raw 
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SfeCTION XXI* — PARSNIPS* 

Horses and cattle are not so fond of parsnips, as o^ 
rtx)ts. Parsnips grow more freely than carrots, but 
e difficulty of taking them out of the ground is an 
superable objection to their cultivation. They often 
ow from eighteen to twenty-four inches deep. Pars- 
ps, even when steamed, do not appear to be so nu- 
itious as to merit extensive cultiire. 

H 2 SECT. 



On the estate of Colonel Gillon of Wallhouse, . in the 
I'cst end of the county, I met with crops of carrots, turnips, 
wbbagps, potatoes, tares, and buck-wheat, all thriving re- 
nurkably well, the laud being in a state of high cultivationtf 
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sect; XXU.-^Nothing particular occurs on this section. 



\ 



SECTION XXIII.— POTATOES. 

Potatoes are very deservedly raised in a greater c 
less quantity on every farm in this county. It may t 
questioned if more human food can be produced on. 
given space of ground than this most valuable root^ 
properly cultivated, will yield. 

Soil. — :The soil best adapted to potatoes is good loaos 
or a light gravel inclined a little to sand. They thriF^ 
likewise on well cultivated clays, if not too stiff and r& 
tentive of moisture. Old grass lands newly broken up 
that are deemed too rich for white crops, afford a large 
produce of potatoes, even without manure. Land, io 
the second year after old grass, likewise gives a voy 
great increase, and potatoes of the best quality, hs 
these courses the curl, if the seed has been free firoo* 
it in the preceding year, is seldom seen. Except 
when the land is sufficiently rich, manure is always 
applied to the soil on which potatoes are. planted- 
Twenty or twenty-five cart loads of dung are given to 

an 
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an acre, either in autumn before ploughing, or in the 
spring before planting. 

Mode. — Drills or rows from two feet to thirty in* 
ches distant, with the siets ten or twelve inches from 
>ach other, are the prevalent mode of cultivation, aU 
ixough in some situations potatoes are occasionally dib- 
[^kL In the vtpland parts of the county a few^are rais- 
1 in lazy beds. 

7t7to^^.^— The land is ploughed first in autumn, and 
rsun in the spring as soon as it is dry. If it has not 
»en ploughed across the ridges the first time, this is 
one at the second ploughing; and the land is al- 
rays water-fiirrowed. In April it receives a third 
liloughing, which ought to be given in dry wea- 
cher, and to be as deep as the soil admits. It is 
besides harrowed, and cleaned as much as is pos- 
^ble at that season. Some lay it up in drills, as in the 
tomip husbandry, putting the dung in the hollow and 
dropping the sets on the top of the dung at the distan- 
ce wanted. The drill is then split with the plough, 
3nd both seed and dung a e covert at the same time. 
After this, nothing more is done till the plants begin 
to appear above ground, and then the harrows are ap- 
^ed to smooth the surface, and to destroy the annual 
ireeds that may have sprung up. The l^id is next 
'I^^ed by alternate horse and hand hoeing. Another 
node of prepa^tion is spr^adi]:)g the dung over the 
"^^s covering it by plqughing i^ the common method, 
^ 4roppin^ the sets of potatoes in every third fur- 

H 9 ' row. 
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row. In other respects, tfie management of the ground 
and crop is the same as in the drill mode. It is not 
found to be of any moment to the success of the cropi 
whether the one or the other of these modes is pur- 
sued, provided they are equally well executed. 

Sets. — Sets are commonly cut from the potatoe in pie- . 
ces with an eye left in each. It is judged advisable to cut 
off the small end of the potatoe, and not to plant it, as 
it produces a number of tops, hut is not prolific of 
roots. The sets^ ought not to be cut into very small . 
pieces, because plants' grow more rapidly, and are much 
more productive from large ones. Care should be ta- 
ken not to plant the sets too deep, otherwise the unn 
crease will be very much lessened. If the covering d^ 
fends them from frost, and fron^ the depredation of 
crows, it is fiilly sufficient. 

I 

I 

Sort. — ^The sorts are so numerous, and their names 
so arbitrary, that it is almost impossible to describe . 
them intelligibly. The kind which has been prevalent 
here for a number of years, is the purple streaked, and 
speckled potatoe, Which is of a mealy consbtence and 
palatable, and at the sametimc productive. This sort 
do not run far fi?om the mother plant : but as they in- 
cline to grow near the surface, they require to be well 
earthed up after the last hoeing. Besides this sort, I 
have propagated two red skinned varieties, one of which 
has not yet shown any disposition to curl, although 
it has been raised during a course of five years. It is 
a heavy, dry, and insipid potatoe ; and is given as food 
to the horses. The other red variety is dry and pleasant 
to the taste, but extremely prone to curl. Perhaps 

this 
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this might be prevented by late planting and early tak- 
ing up, as recommended by the Board of Agriculture 
firom the experiment of Mr Crozier at Alnwick. It 
has been usual to cultivate another kind> which has ac- 
quired the name of the white bloom. This is a white 
potatoe, watery, very prolific, and never curls. It is the 
p*actice to give it occasionally to horses, hogs, and cows* 
The Surinam yam is also raised for cattle. It never curls. 

Curl, — ^It is very probable that the disease called 
curl may in a great measure be prevented by late planting 
and early taking up. The watery kinds, or those which 
do not ripen fully, are never, or at least very rarely, 
attacked by this disteiiiper. In the high or upland 
parts of the country, too, potatoes are usually free from 
it. But in keeping potatoes for seed, which are early 
taken up, it is necessary to guard against storing them 
in too large a heap ; otherwise they will certainly be 
heated and spoilt for seed, and probably as apt to be- 
come distempered as ever^ 

It is probable that the curl proceeds from more cau- 
ses than one \ from too many being stored in a heap ; 
from being partially frosted 5 from wet and cold wea- 
ther after planting, which weakens the vigour of 
the set or plant; and from a species of grub preying 
upon the mother plant. This insect I found invariably 
corroding the sets of the curled plants in my fields, 
during the present season, A. D. 1808. I have fre- 
quently taken up the distempered plants; and, upon nar- 
row inspection, found a small white insect preying up- 
on the sets. Not being able with the naked eye pro- 
perly to distinguish the insects, I viewed them through 

H4 a 
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a microscope) and found them in every respect corres- 
ponding to the large grub-worm in a state of infimcy. 
But whether the distemper is caused by the grub) or 
whether this insect preys upon the plant because it is 
distempered) I cannot determine. 

One method of preventing the curl is picking out 
the seed from among the whole stock) and always 
choosing the . largest potatoe. In this way a greater 
produce is obtained) and changing the seed is less ne— 

I 

cessary. Owing to this mode of management) my 
stock has been but very partially affected with the curL , 
except in one variety of the red sort before named. 

The change of seed, however) from higher parts 
the country) or from districts where the curl has 
made its appearance^ is the most immediate and certaL 
preventative ever yet ftdund out) and sufficiently 
Wished by experience: But in order to render 
preventive permanently effectual) the seed must 
changed every year. 

In the upland parts of the county) the curl do 
sOmcrimes make its appearance, but the distemper th 
is by no means so virulent or so general as in the lo 
land parts. When they take their seed from the lo 
country, as they occasionally do, the curl appears a li 
tie in the first year ; but in the second year, there is n 
curl when they use their own seed. 



Time of planting, — ^The time of planting is from 
middle of April to the end of MaV) according as 
aeaoon suits. 




STqp 
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Ibp5.— The tops are used mostly as a manure. By 
ing thrown into a heap they soon become heated, 
id pass into a state of putrifaction, which fits them to 
- laid as a manure on the land. 

Taking up. — ^When the weather and other circum- 
ances admit, potatoes are commonly taken up in the 
"O first weeks of October. If they remain in the 
3und after that time, they are in great danger of be- 
J* destroyed by wet weather or frost. Some take 
?in up with the plough; but the prevalent prac- 
i is by digging with a fork of three prongs. The 
mode, although it may occasion a little more 
tence, is the best. The land is less hurt by the fork 
n by the plough, if rainy weather sets in before it is 
perly prepared for receiving the seed of the follow- 

crop. 

Coring, — Potatoes are sometimes laid up in large 
ips, and covered with alternate layers of straw or 
»lics and earth, in order to defend them from 
^s and frost. But the safest method, where it is con- 
^ient, is to store them on an earthen floor, under 
^er of a house, and to spread a suflficiency of loose 
aw over them, to prevent damage by frost. 

^\-oduce. — ^The common produce per acre may be 
arly from forty to sixty bolls, of 24? stones Dutch per 

u. 

t^-ice* — ^The price varies from 6d. to Is. per peck, 
from 8s. to 16s. per boll, according to the demand. 

Application* 
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turnips. The same observation does not hold in res- 
pect to red clover, as it is found to leave the soil in a 
state of greater fertility than any of the other green 
crops. It cannot be denied, however, when land is 
cropped in the following manner, first, wheat; second, 
potatoes.) third, oats; or, first, wheat ; second, oats ; 
that the crop of oats which succeeds the potatoes, is 
much more productive than that which succeeds the 
wheat : And this may seem to be at variance with the 
proposition, « that all crops not eaten, or left on the 
ground, must more or less exhaust it.'' In answer to 
this objection, it ^lay be observed, that the efibet of 
different crops on the fertility of the soil, depends op 
more causes than the mere kind of the crop $ and espe* 
cially on the working, manuring, aud cleaning of the 

land. 



As potatoes are commonly removed from the ground at 
an earlier period of the season than turnips, a greater space 
of time is allowed to choose a proper season to prepare it 
for the crop which succeeds potatoes, than for that which 
succeeds turnips. It frequently happens, too, that turnips 
are taken off the land in carts, when it is in a wet state, dur- 
ing the winter, and this renders the soil less fit for produc- 
ing the crop immediately succeeding •. These circumstan- 
ces, as well as the fertility of the land, materially affect the 
success of crops ; and for this reason, it is the more difficult to 
decide the question, " Whether, at the long run, potatoes or 
turnips exhaust the fertility of the soil least?" 

• The reason of this seems to be, that the horses feet and cart 
wheels sink too deep into the ground, and thtreby cause a greater 
proportion >' water to be retained in the soil than suits with its tcy 
gitative power. 
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land. When one white crop is taken immediately af- 
ter another, the ground usually receives no working 
but one ploughing, or at most two, and a harrowing to 
cover th^ seed, and, in general, no manure is ^ven. 
But the {Separation of land for potatoes is, for the most 
part, of the nature of a partial summer fallow. These 
observations may serve to show the reason why a better 
white crop is obtained after potatoes than when it is 
taken before them. In discussing the question, «< whe- 
ther potatoes exhaust or improve the soil," the pro- 
per subject of inquiry is, " whether, when all other 
things are equal, viz. working,^cleaning, and manuring, 
will the land produce a more luxuriant crop after pota- 
toes, than after bearing no crop at all ; or, in other 
words, M. whether does a potatoe or sumqier fallow pre- 
paration yield the most luxuriant subsequent crop ?" 
£Dr in this case, the luxuriance of the crop is the only 
rule by which the fertility of the soil can be estimat- 
ed. It is certain that a more luxuriant crop usually 
succeeds summer fallow than potatoes, both because 
the land is better wrought and cleaned by summer 
fidlowing than it can be by a preparation for pota- 
toes ; and, also, because in summer faUow there is no 
exhaustion of the soil, buty on the contrary, a positive 
increase of its fertility, at least in this part of the island. 
It may be remarked, that it sometimes happens that 
soils are too rich for producing a good white'crop in 
the first instance. In this case potatoes succeed well, 
and are in a high degree useful for rectifying the soil, 
and preparing it to bear a good crop of grain ; and this 
seems evidently to imply that potatoes exhaust the fer- 
tility of the soiL It is a fact deserving observation 

likewise^ 
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likewise^ that potatoes will sometimes thrive and prove 
a productive crop on soils without dung, where turnips 
will not succeed. 

What succeeds. — Wheat, oats, or barley, succeed po- 
tatoes, according to the future views of the fanner : 
and artificial grasses generally succeed the white crop. 



rfta 



SECTIOH XXIV.-^RED, OR BROAD CLOVER* 

The seed of this valuable plant is occasionally 
with any white crop, when the land is deemed in a pi 
per state for receiving it. When sown with wheat, :3 
is generally put into the ground as early in the sprin. ^ 
as the land is dry enough to admit the application 
the harrows or rollerr' Sometimes both harrows aik. 
roller are applied, if the land is soft and apt to hea^^ 
out the roots of the wheat plants. At other times> 
the light harrows only are used. If the grass-seeds are 
sowix with barley or oats, they^ are put in immediately 
after the seeds of these crops are sown. The land is 
made fine and freed from large stones on the surface. 

The quantity of seed per acre differ? according to 
the nature of the soils, and the purposes for which the 
future crop is intended. If only one crop of hay is to 
be taken, the usual quantity is frora ten to sixteen 

pound<i 
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poimds of red clover, and one bushel of rye-grass, tho* 
some use rather less than a bushel. If the ground is 
to be pastured, .besides the kinds and quantities of seed 
before mentioned, four pounds of white clover, four of 
yellow clover, and four of rib-grass, or narrow leaved 
plantain, are usually added, and altogether these sel-> 
dom fail to make close and rich pasture. 

Use. — The crop is used either for hay, for pasture 
*a cattle, or for summer food to horses. 

Wheat (tfter CUfoer. — Sowing wheat after clover is 
ot a common practise here, although it is sometimes 
:>ne. There can be little doubt, however, that, in a 
^urse of years, it is more profitable to take oats in- 
^ad of wheat. Oats are far less liable to accidents and 
^tiempers than wheat, and, in this course, never fail to 
oduce an abundant crop. 

-&- the land tired of clover. — It is certain that the 
^d often has the appearance of being tired of clover; 
►lit whether this proceeds wholly from frequent repe- 
Hion, or from some peculiarity in the season, or from 
^>ad husbandry, or from an improper course gf crops, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine, as all these causes 
concur, more or less, to affi&ct the crop. 

For this evil no cure is found so effectual as pastur- 
ing the land for a few years. It is afterwards broken 
up, and a crop of oats is taken, which is succeeded ei- 
ther by 'a complete summer fallow, or by green crops. 
After this, the alternate course of white and green crops 
nuiy agadn be purstied. 

nhite 
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Tfhiie andyeUaw clovers. — ^White and yellow cloveni 
as before taken notice of, are sown together with red 
clover only for pasture. The white clover is natural 
to the soil, and never perishes, if the land is allowed to 
remain in pasture. On this account, as well as for its 
being found nutritious food for horses, cattle, and 
sheep, it is a valuable plant. It bears being closely bit 
as well if not better than most of the other pasture 
plants with which we are acquainted. 

Yellow clover is a good help in most soils for increas- 
ing the herbage. It is not shy ; and all the animals i 
discriminately eat it. It lasts well in our soils, 
ing up its kind by shedding abundance of seeds.' 

Seeded. — Seed is not procured from any of the 
vers here, the climate beio^ too hte and wet fqi^ bring 
ing it in general to maturity. 

r- 



SECT. XXV. — Nothing particular occurs on this section. 



SECTION XXVI. — RYE-GRASS. 



RTE-grass is universally sown in the county : And 
unless when it is designed for seed, it is always sown 

together 
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together with clover seed, either for hay or pasture. 
If it is intended to stand for seed, an acre will require 
b be sown with two bushels : If it is sown with other 
grass seeds for the purpose of hay or pasture^ ad acre 
will require from a half to one bushel of seed. 

AppUcatiofi, — Rye-grass is much esteemed for hay 
^ hunting hor<;es, and likewise to horses for work and 
the road. It is found , to produce earlier pas; ure 
any other kind of grass which we yet know ; and 
t is not allowed to seed in the spf ing, it 'continues to 
ird good pasture together with the other grasses 
the whole season. . 
*"TTie produce, in seed, is usually from eight to eleven 
per acre. 



^^nniiol and pet^ennial sorts. — ^There are two v^i^- 
^^^^ of rye-grass, the annual and perennial. The first, 
^ X^ssible, ought to be wholly extirpated, as it entire- 
W" disappoints the farmer, if he depends upon it any 
V^iQger than one year for pasture. The annual rye- 
grass seed is often sold for the perennial, to the great 
loss of the occupiers of pasture lands. Although the 
Mnual generally appears more rank in growth than the 
perennial, yet it is not found weightier, if even so 
weighty. It has a more hollow stem, and is not so 
closely set in the ear; and consequently is apt to 
deceive a superficial observer. The perennial varie- 
ty, though crowded in our old pastures with the other 
natural plants, never fails to produce its proportion of 
the herbage. It has likewise the good property of af- 

I fording 
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fording tolerable . crops of hay upon thin weak soils, 
where red clover will not succeed. At the same time» 
when sow]\ thick and allowed to seed, it is reckoned, 
nearly as exhausting a crop as oats ; and consequently ^ 
If a crop of oats follows it, the land will require to h* 
fallowed and manured. If, however, it is not allowe 
to seed, it is much less hurtful to the soil than is coi 
monly imagined. 



Jfoy-Wfliiwof.— When the weather is good, and t 
grass is cut dry, it is allowed to remain in the swath 
a day or two. After this, it is put into small c 
which are left to stand just as long as is found requi&i 
for drying it sufficiently in order to its being hmrx 
into ricks in the field. The ricks generally conta 
from forty to a himdred stones of hay. In this sta. 
the hay usually continues till it is judged fit for 
when it is c^ted home, and built in stacks, which 
covered with thatch to secure- them from rain. 




e 
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^ECT. XXVII to XXXII.— JSTothing particular occurs ot^ 
these sections. 



SECT. 
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SECTION XXXIII. — FLAX. 

Flax ^ws well in many parts of "the county. It 
cultivated mof 6 extensively several years ago than 
it is at present; and the quantity produced .now, is prcu 
b'ably far short of what is needed for the use of the in- 
Ixabitants. Although the land is not iii general very 
suitisible to the growth of flax, yet there is little doubt 
tha^ as much might be produced, on pieces of ground 
ipropcrly selected, as would be sufficient for the use of 
tlxe county. We have never yet been very fortunate 
ffl finding manufacturers fit to dress it properly and 
taitl\fully for the owner or dealer; and this circum- 
•^tice tends to discourage the farmer from its cultiva- 
tion. Besides this, the demand for women's labour in 
<>tlier branches of busipess than spinning, such as tam« 
*bouring * and farm work, seems to have had an effect 
^ diminishing the quantity of seed sown. Perhaps, too, 
^e custom lately introduced among the common peo- 
*P^?* of purchasing woollen and cotton cloths instead of 
Braking cloth for their own use, as was formerly the 
Pi^ctice, may have induced them to purchase linen al- 

12 so ; 



Tambouring; interferos . much with spinning : When 
''■do was brisk, a young woman could cam by it 7s. a- 
y^''^ and even more. The prices are now fallen ; but still 
^iniUbg does not increase. There arc at Iciist six times as 
Jtiany iiromcn employed in tambouring; as in spinning. 
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SO ; for the transition from one custom to another of 1 
like kind is natural and easy. The cold springs like^ 
wise, which we have of late experienced, were unfih 
vourable to the growth of flax, and may have discou- 
raged its cultivation. Less seed seems to have been 
sown in the last spring (1808) than ordinary, owing to 
the high price which formerly used to be firom five to 
six shillings, but rose, at that time, to nine shillings 
and sixpence^ and even thirteen shillings per peck. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



GRASS LAND. 



SECTION 1.— -MEADOWS. 

IVIeadows, which are not numerous here^ are for the 
f^ost part cut for hpy, ^s are likewise some of the old 
icli pasture fields or inclosures about gentlemen's seats. 
■^rass of this description seldom arrives at its proper 
growth for hay till after the middle of July ; at which 
season the weather often proves very moist and unfa- 
^^Airable for making hay properly. This kind of hay 
always requires more labour to make it well than clo- 
ver or rye-grass. Bemg composed of a great variety of 
small and leafy green plants^ it is more apt to be heated 
if it is not properly dried and freed from the natural 
juices. 

Prodtice. — ^The produce varies from a hundred and 
fifty to twp hundred stones per acre. 

I 3 Ewpenpe* 
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Expence mowingy makings and stacking. — ^The ex< 
pence of mowing is about As. per acre, and that of mak' 
ing about 4s. .The expence of carting and stackin 
varies according to the distance of the carriage, and t 
quantity which is put into a stack, as the building of 
large and high stack must always rise in expence i 
proportion to its height. 




Manuring, — ^Meadows, properly so called^ recei 
no manure but the ^lls of rain which occasionally fl 
them. When dung can be procured, it is someti 
laid on the surface of old pastures in autumn ; or^ 
place'of it, lime^ if it has not been applied withiK^ 
short time prior to this manuring. An excellent e£E^ 
is produced by either of these applications. 




SECTION II. — PASTURES. 



A very large portion of the rich lands in the couirmtj 
is occupied in pasture. 

Stock, — Cattle is the prevalent kind of stock. -^ 
the sametime, where "the inclosures are found to ^** 
swer, a considerable part of the land is pastured al^ 
with sheep, 

Rent' 



h 
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t. — ^Rent varies, according to soil and situation, 
L.l to L.4. 15s. per acre. 

duce, — It is reckoned good land if an acre fattens 
x:k of thirty-six stone^-weight Dutch, when reji- 
' thj5 butcher. 

Iry gi'Ounds.^^There are few, if any, farmers in 

unty yrho make the dairy their sole or even chief 

ition. It is generally carried on for' domestic 

ses. The milk which is not needed in the i^ami- 

either sold sweet, or made into cheese; or, 

is more common, the whole of it is churned in 

to obtain as much butter from it as. possible. 

utter and butter-milk, which are not needed for 

use, are sold to dealers, who carry both to the 

in the neighbourhood, and not unfrequently to 

urgh, where of late the butter has commonly 

old at the rate of Is. 6d. per pound of twenty-two 

5, and the butter-niilk at a penny per Scotch 



7cltice per acre, — In the low as well as tl\e upland 
ts, cows are always grazed on the best pastures ; 
vhile giving milk, they ought to be liberally fed, 
wrise they will afford a scanty produce, 
the low country it will require two acres to main* 

cow of thirty stone Dutch, during the summer, 
wed to range the ground j and as much in thq 
d district, to maintain a cow of about twenty-five 
> Dutch, as the land there i^ not so fertile as in the 

tracts. 

I 4 The 
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The produce of one of the best milch cows here, if 
well fed during the summer and winter, may amount 
in value to about L. 15, where die situat<on is near 
towns. The produce of one of the more ordinaiy sort 
may amount to L.8. and upwards. Counting two acres 
of the best pasture at L.^. 10s. per acre for the main- 
tenance of a cow in summer ; winter meat at L.4 or 
L 5, and the expencc of management and of dairying, 
the keeping of cows for the dairy will not be found a 
proli. able concern, even although L.2 are allowed for 
the value of the dung. 

Heni. — ^The rent of dairy ground per acre may be 
rated at L.4. 10s. in the low and best parts of the 
county, and at 1j.2. 5s. in the uplands. 



Sliecp Pastures. — There are no sheep walks in tb 
county, unlesjs the inclosures about noblemen's an 
gentlemen's seats may be so termed, in which she^ 
are often kept, either for their own use or for the bui 
cher. These inclosures are not unfrequently let a 
rack rent to graziers, for one or more years, as' ma; 
happen to be agreed on. 



Proditcc jter acre. — It is. very good land which feeds 
four ewes and lambs of the Scots or black faced kind : 
Three will be found nearer the average. 

Hent. — It has not for several years been so profitable 
to the grazier to pasture with sheep as with cattle 9 and, 
therefore, grazing v.ith sheep has been rather on the 
decline. It is found, however, that pasturing with 

sheep 
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sheep enriches the soil more than pasturing with cattle. 
In consequence of these circumstances, grass lands have 
been let at the rate of 10s. per acre less for sheep than 
for cattle. 

Laying land to grass. — The best preparation for 
laying land to grass is to summer fallow it completely, 
hy ploughing and harrowing as often as is found requi* 
^ite for pulverising the soil, and for freeing it from 
^eeds. Prior to this, it ought, if necessary, to be un- 
der-drained and cleared from stones. Dung, well pre* 
pared, to the amount of at least 25 double cart loads, 
^th 70 bolls of good lime per acre, will be* found ne- 
cessary for rendering the soil permanently fertile, and 
^ie pasture nutricious. If it is intended to lay a gentle- 
^a^^'s park or pleasure grounds speedily to grass, the 
P''^>I>er seeds may be sown as soon as the process of 
*aIlo"wing is finished, which, if possible, ought not to be 
tot tcMT than the end of June or first week of July. If a 
busti^l of barley or oats is mixed with the grass seeds 
^"■ic^li ^e requisite for an acre, and sown together with 
tb^rt^^ the seeds will thrive better, as the blades of the 
b^^'l^y or oats will shelter the young plants of grass 
f^^^^^ the «^corching rays of the sun. The barley 
O^ oats, wh^n a little grown up, may be mown, 
^d the produce carted off, and either used green 
qT made into hay. Cattle ought not ,to be allowed 
^o range, for the first season, on grounds which 
^re prepared for pasture in this manner, but a mode- 
fZte number of sheep will do no harm. If a crop of 
^in is intended to succeed the fallow, wheat, oacs, or 
]^ley, may be taken, as the soil is found to suit. 
fiqne of these crops, however, ought to be sown thick, 

otherwise 
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Otherwise they would probably prevent the grasses 
from succeeding. Two bushels of wheat per acre, and 
three of oats or of barley are fully sufficient, but the 
allowance of grass seeds should not be sparing. Eight 
pounds of red or broad clover, six of white clover, 
four of yellow clover, and four of rib- grass or narrow 
leaved plantain may be given to an, acre; and if any 
other natural grasses are wanted, a few pounds of them 
may also be added. Lands which are prepared in this 
manner will hardly fail to produce permanent pasture 
of the best kiind. 

Time of scrjoifig — Grass seeds, when put in with 
wheat, should be sown as early in the spring as possible, 
or as soon as the land will carry horses to harrow or 
roll it for the purpose of covering them. The harrow 
or joller ought never to be applied when the land is 
wet. If grass seeds are put in with the spring crops of 
grain, and sown at the same time with the grain, there 
is little danger of their failing. 

Cutting the first year's crop for liay, is a practice 
which cannot be recommended. It considerably wea- 
kens the subsequent crops, and hurts the fine rich car- 
per which succeeds a proper grazing. 

As land which is thus richly laid to grass affords the 
greatest produce, the rent, if the soil has been origi- 
nally good, will vary from hA to L.6 per acre, accor- 
ding to situation and circumstances*. The fertility 

of 



• 'l'i;i'i L' considcrablv hiuh r than the avorii-.'. rent ot" 
pastun*. lands, even in the best pan of the county, bccau?^'.' 
fow of rhc hwvU an.* so richly laid down. 
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of the soil will likewise iDcrease every year by proper 
grazing. 

Breaking up grass land, — Breaking up grass land 
has been formerly taken notice of .in Chap. S. Sect. 6th^ 
note. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



There are no gardens nor orchards of any considerate X ^ 
value in the county but such as belong to the seats cef 
the nobility and gentry. This county is by no meajTM. s 
remarkable for fruit. It is much exposed to the east^a:-'— 
ly winds which usually blow in the spring season, an^zl 
which, together with the frost, in a great measure d^ — 
stroy the blossom of the fruit trees. The cold chang g * - 
able weather prevalent in the beginning of summeiir"^ 
likewise stunts the growth of the fruit ; and such num*^ 
bers of insects commonly infest it at that season, that 
there is frequently but a partial crop. When the sea^ 
sons arc favourable, however, the crops usually prove 
plentiful. 

Cottagers have, all small patcnes of ground adjacent 
to their houses, in which cabbages, potatoes, and otheF 
pot herbs arc produced for the use of their families. 
This ib no doubt a great advr.atr.ge to them, and con- 
tributes to attach them to the spot. They in general 
cultivate their gardens well. The rent of the hous^ 
and garden may bo from fifteen shiUings to L.2 accord- 
ing lo :>ituation and other circumstances. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



3 the former and present proprietors of estates 
id great attention to planting. A considerable 

of acres is found under young and old planta- 
most on every estate, amounting in the whole 

probably to no less than four thousand acres, 
B very valuable improvement of planting high 
inds is still going on. 

kinds planted are chiefly oak, ash, elm, birch, 
>eech, alder,* Scotch fir, larix, silver fir, spruce, 
; difiTerent varieties of saugh or willows. Besides 
lentioned, some of the proprietors have in theit 
ons a collection of all the other trees and shrubs 
greens which are natives of Scotland. 

The 



lonel Gillon of Walliouse has tried planting alder 
I, and found it thrive better than the willow. 
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The use atid value of the oak, a^h, elm, and birch, 
are universally known. Oak sells from three to five 
shillings' per cubic foot, and ash and elm from two to 
three shillings. Birch is seldom sold by the 'foot, bo^ 
ing purchased while young by the dozen, from five to 
twelve shillings per dozen. The plane is used for 
blocks and pumps to ships ; and also for difierent pur- 
poses at pf intfields. It will bring from two to three 
shillings and sixpence per cubic foot, and sometimes 
more according to its size. Beech sells from eightdezi-* 
pence to two shillings and sixpence per cubic foot ; and 
if large enough for keels to shfps, it will bring four 
shillings. Alder, if allowed to grow to a tree, is soi&e- 
times pretty large, but is not much used. Its colour is 
highly streaked or variegated. Scotch fir, planted in 
large clumps, belts, or plantations, is a very useful kiild 
of wood, if allowed to arrive at matuijty, for which it 
requires from fifty to sixty years and upwards. The 
greatest part of the timber used in the roofs of farm oft 
fices in the county consists of Scotch fir, where it can 
be got. "W hen sawn, it is an excellent lining for cartS| 
and, when used for this purpose, bears more strain than 
foreign fir. It produces timber erf the best quality, 
when it groT^s on rocky or hard soils. It commonly 
sells from a shilling to eighteen-pence per cubic foot. 
The larix bids fair to be the most useful of all the fir 
tribe. It grows rapidly, and affords a strong and dur- 
able wood. When large, it brings from eighteen-pence 
to three shillings per cubic foot. The silver-fir thrives 
well, and is a pretty tree The spruce is scarcely wor- 
thy of nOiice. Few of them come to perfection, and^ 
when they do, being knotty and coarse, ^e dear in the 

working. 
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working. TJbe willow or large saugh tree is a fast 
grower. It is much used for the covering of water 
wheek to mills, and sells from a shilling to two shil- 
lings per cubic foot. 

To prepare ground properly for making a plantation 
thrive, it ought to be made free from excess both of 
surface and under water by draining ; for in order to 
ensure the successful growth of wood, the land must bis 
laid dry in the same manner as when intended for 
crops of grain or grass. Were the ground likewise 
pirevioudy summer-fallowed, the trees when young 
would gain almost one year in three, and acquire, be- 
ndes, a more healthy constitution than if planted on 
uncultivated lands with a tenacious sward. When the 
land is in this last state, as indeed is commonly the 
case, the growth of the trees is retarded for years, and 
the plants are often so much stunted when young, as 
. not to arrive ^t ^ healthy state, even when grown up. 
Planting potatoes for one or two years among the 
young trees greatly promotes their growth. 

Most of the proprietors attend to the training up of 
tlxeir woods in a proper manner. This is a point of 
much importance to the success of the plantations. 
Trees ought never to be left any closer than nearly to 
touch one another in the branches. They should be 
pruned cautiously, and taken out wjiere necessary to 
give full room to those which are intended to stand for 
old trees. This ought to be done with judgment, as 
all the large standing trees for ornament or even utility 
require much room when of age and size, not less than 
froin 20 to 30 or 40, and in some cases 50 feet distant 
from one another, and more if the trees are very large. 

Oak 
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Oak IS supposed to stand two hundred years before 
It arrives at its full growth On dry -oils, beech trees 
are known to be still in vigour at the age of more than 
100 years. Ash and elm will thrive, perhaps when 
still older, on soils which suit them. But all these 
woods grow worse in quality, if thev are allowed to re- 
main in the ground after the branches begin to indicate 
decay •. 

Prq/it. — On good soils, or those adapted to tillage, 
there is no doubt that planting trees of any kind has 
hitherto been unprofitable ; but on waste lands, unsuitable 
to cultivation, it is equally certain that planting is of all 
other improvements the most valuable. 

GHAP. 



• On the strong soils, about Polkcmmct and the Cults, 
the beech answers best. About Polkcmmet House, a great 
variety of trees may be seen, as the larch, the oak, the elm, 
the plane, the ash, the Scotch fir, &cc. &c. all thriving un- 
commonly wrll. On the recommendation of an experienc- 
ed nurseryman, Lord Polkemmrt has tried grafting the Eng- 
lish on the Scotch elm, which has been found to answer. 
Sometimes the graft happened to decay, and in this case 
the Scotch elm sprang up by itself. At other times both 
succeeded ; but thr Scotch elm surpassed the English. On 
the same principle the service was engrafted on the moun- 
tain ash ; and in some instances the stock produced the 
mountain ash and the graft the service, both thriving at the 
%i\mQ time. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



WASTES. 



SECT. I. — MOORS — EXTfeNT. 



Ths&s may be upwards of a thousand acres of inoss^ 
or moori in the countj, in its present state, of little or 
no ^alue, and probably not susceptible of being im- 
proved with advantage. 



SttCT. Il.-^M0UNTAINS — EXTENT. 

In West^Lothian there are no eminences which de-* 
serve the name of mountains. The greatest, which are 

K sometimes 
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sometimes called hills, are more properly high and 
rocky grounds. Those in the lower district are* — 
Craigie, Dundas, Binns, Priestinch, or CraigtoH hilb; 
none of which exceed four hundred feet above the le- 
vel of the sea. .In the high district are, — ^Binnycnu^ 
about six hundred and eighty-one feet above the levd 
of the sea, and remarkable for being perpendicular on 
its west side, and for its conical top resting on rock \ 
Cockleroy, in the immediate neighbourhood of Linlitlw, 
gow, on the south-west, rising nine hundred and thir- 
teen feet above the sea ; and the high land to the east 
of Bathgate, called Caimpapple, rising about a thou- 
sand feet. 

The greatest part of these lands, where they are not 
covered with woods and plantations, affords pasture to 
sheep and cattle ; and rriost of them are enclosed^ 
partly with stone fences, and partly with ditch and 
hedge. 

The whole extent of the high and rocky land in the 
county 'may be about ten thousand acres. 



SECT. III.— -BOGS. 



A trial, to a considerable extent, upon the plan re- 
commended in the publication of Mr Smith of Swine- 
ridge-moor, 



SECT. III. BOGS* 1^7 

ridge-moor, has been made, to drain and improve a 
quantity of peat-moss in the neighbourhood of Bath- 
gate, the property of Mr Marjoribanks of Marjori- 
banks ; but the result of the experiment not having 
answered his expectation, has occasioned him to desist 
from prosecuting it any farther at present. 



K 2 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



rMPROVEMENTS. 



SECT. I. — DRAINING. 

Elkington's method of boring or tapping the spri 
that lie near or below the place where the water isa 
may certainly in many situations be used with adt 
tage for draining the land. But in such various s 
and still more various subsoils as abound in this coa 
it is found that the common sort of drains is fill] 
effectual or even more so. In this kind, the wid 
cut with the spade to the depth wanted, which usi 
is from two and a half to three and a half feet 5 
breadth at top being two feet, and at bottom from s 
to ten inches. If the spring or course of the wal 
not found at these depths, the drain ought to be i 
deeper in order to find it ; or, in this case, £lkin{ 
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e may be advantageously used in the bottom of the 
Ti. Plenty of stones, and of what is called blae, 
.ch. is a kind of soft slate) hard copse or brushwood, 
other suitable substances, can generally be procured 
sUing the drains. When stones are used, they 
xt not to be larger than a man's hand. If slates or 

are used, they must not be too thick. They must 
•e set perpendicularly on their edges ; though, if the 
's or blae are very small, they may be tumbled in at 
I-oixi. If tlie materials are of copse or brushwood, 
" should be laid somewhat aslant, beginning at the 
1 of the drain. The drains ought to- be covered 
»■ a layer of straw, furze, ' or small brushwood, to 
^ent the earth frQm obstructing the free passage of 

Avater. They should never be filled so high as to 
ose any part of the work within the drain to be da- 
ged by the plough. Care n>ust likewise be taken 
^t the outlets of drains be kept clear. In order to 
^^> the proper fall or declivity of the land niust be at-> 
nded to ; and a main drain must be formed, into 
hich all the other occasional or lateral ones must run. 
1 this way the ground may be freed from all water, 
.ther issuing from springs, or retained in the soil by 
3t passing downwards through the subsoil ; for there 
often a subsoil imperviotis to water ; in which case^ 
!getation is much hurt by the superabundance of mois- 
re remaining in the soil. 

What has been said of draining applies to all the va- 
*ties of soils, and even to clays : But the drains must 

more numerous in the last mentioned soils, as they 
e more retentive of surface water, and not unfre- 
lently rest on a crusty and impervious subsoil. None 

K3 of 
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of the difFerent kinds of soil, however, with which we 
are acquainted, will better reward an extensive drain- 
ing than clays. 

Where the kinds of drains already mentioned are not f /; 
sufficient to contain the current of water, boxed or 
covered drains will sometimes answer the purpose. I'-^t' 
These are made by laying a stone or brick, or other \^ 
flat substance at the bottom, and setting two upright on. 
tlieir edges, with one of a requisite size as a cover tft 
the top. Above this stone the drain is filled up in tb 
usual manner. 

On level lands, or where the declivity is small, op ei m l 

drains are indispensable for conveying away the surfitc^ ^ 
water. The sides of them ought to be sloped from top tcz3^ o 
bottom, in order to make the passage easy ; and also tc^ -=0 
prevent the earth from falling in, and stopping the 
course of the water. 

There are other drains which might be mentioned 
such as those which are very narrow at bottom, anc^ -^ 
have what is called a scarcement * on each side, witb^C- ii 
inverted sods laid over the drain and resting on th^ — * 
scarcements for supporting the earth above. But aUH 

sucl — ^ 



f 



* The sciirct'iiunt is formed bv the drain being mailc wider 
above t^jt upper suiKice •»* tlie scarrcmeiit tlian b.'hnv it. It 
is se.'i: rallv alout six inches in heipjit trom the bottom of 
Ih:* drain ; and wcix the sides of the drain made pcrpemli- 
eular, the uj^p- r surfaces of the scarcemcpts would both be 
at ri^l t T \h< to J hi* sides, oi the druin. and in the samr 
I'lujie with one another. 
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ich superficial kinds ought not to be used, unless 
'here the more substantial sort cannot be made« 

Bxpence. — ^The expence of forming drains is vari- 
us : If the spade only is used, it may be from 4d to 
d. per rood of six yards ; but if they cannot be formed 
ithout the pick or mattock, the expense is considera- 
7 increased. The filling up will cost fiilly as much as 
e forming, unless the materials Jire very near and 
;ntifuL 

Effect or Benefit • — The beneficial effect of pro- 
' draining is incalculable. It lies at the founda- 
^ of all other useful and permsment improve - 
nts in agriculture. Indeed, without it no effectual 
>rovement can be carried on upon wet soils. The 
owing specific advantages seem to be procured by 
Lxiing : The land is more easily laboured, cleaned, 
• kept clean : manure acts with much better effect ; 
if it is applied on undrained wet land it is in a 
at measure lost : less seed is requisite : both seed 
e and harvest are earlier : The quantity both of 
in and grass is increased, and their quality improved ; 
>sequently more stock can be maintained ; and, even- 
•lly, the population of the country may be augmented* 
'aining is supposed, likewise, to promote the health- 
iness of the district where it is practised, by diminish- 
g the dampness both of the soil and atmosphere.- It 
certain that, in well drained and cultivated tracts of 
e country, the ague, which was formerly prevalent, 
tiow scarcely kpown to exist. 

K 4 In 
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In this county draining has not been carried onto die 
extent that it ought} and which is necessary for procur- 
ing these advantages so fully as might be desired. Al- 
though a great deal ^s been done in the way of drain- 
ing, and is still doing, yet much more is necessary in 
order to render the fertility of the soil as effective as it 
may be made. Unless the proprietors lend their assis- 
tance to draining, or grant the tenants a deduction 
from their rents of the full expence of it, and^ at the 
same time bind them, in their leases, to execute it pro- 
perly, the country will perhaps never arrive at that 
state of perfect husbandry of which it is susceptibly. 



SECT. II. — PARING AND BURNING. 



Paring and burning are but rarely, if ever, practised 
here. Indeed it is not necessary, as there are no lands 
but such as can be sufficiently reclaimed by the ploughs 
and harrows, for producing a crop either immediately 
or after being fallowed. Burning should never be prac^ 
tised but on soils that cannot otherwise be easily re- 
claimed, and that have a deep vegetable sward. Al- 
though, by means of paring and burning, the land will 
produce one good crop, and, if laid immediately to 
pasture, will have a richer herbage ; yet, unless a course 
of crops very favourable to the land is afterwards fid- 
Ipwed, paring and Wming will be found, in the end, 

to 
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to diminish the fertility or vegetative power of any kind 
0f soil, and especially of thin soils. 



3S 



SECT* III. MANURING. 

Jfar/i— In this county marl has not been tried t9 
any considerable extent ; but there is no doubt of its 
good effect as a maniire, and of the application of it. 
beiiig profitable, where the distance of carriage is not 
great. A greater quantity of this manure, per acre, 
than either of lime or of dung, is requisite : — From 
twenty to thirty double cart loads at least must be gi- 
ven. Its effect is near the same with that of lime 5 but 
it may be more lasting than that of an usual application 
either of lime or of dung, as a greater quantity is ap-^ 
plied, and as the substance of which it consists is more 
gross. 

Xem^.-— Burnt and slacked lime, next to dung, is the 
most general manure in use. It is found to render the 
land more fertile, and the grain firmer and more pro- 
ductive of meal or flour. If a moderate quantity of 
diing is applied at the same time, the good effect of the 
lime is more speedily and fully produced. Lime greatly 
increases the quantity and improves the quality of pas- 
ture. The animals are fond of grazing on lands where 
it has been apphed. The different sorts of clover and 

rye-grass 
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rye-grass thrive much better on limed than unlimedL 
lands, as do likewise many other small kinds of pastors 
grasses. 

The best method of application is to lay it on all kinds 
of soil when it is in as hot and powdery a state as it car^ 
be conveniently wrought. If it is intended to Mm^. 
summer fallow, the lime ought to be laid on before the* 
last ploughing, and after the land is quite clean ; whent 
a single or double turn of the harrows, followed by 31. 
moderately light ploughing, will fully answer the pur- 
pose of covering it in the soil. Lime should not be co— 
vered very deep, as probably some part of its effect de— 
pends on the action of the atmosphere, or oil its at.— 
tracting atmospherical vapours, as well as on its stimu- 
lating the vegetative power of the soil, by uniting witim 
vegetable mucilage, and correcting crude substances 
hurtful to vegetation ; and on its loosening tenacious 
soils, and thereby enabling the roots of plants to raxi 
more freely. 

Next to summer-fallow, lime produces the best effecr.t 

on old pasture land, either when it is to be kept in pa^ 

ture, or broken up for a crop. It should be laid on tt^.* 

land in autumn, or in winter, when it does least hurt ^ ^ 

the pasture, or to the land intended to be broken u{> » 

and it will then sink into the ground with the ordinaar^y 

rains. '1 he quantity of lime given to an acre should fc^ 

proportioned to the different kinds of soil ; and tl::ae 

quality of the lime ought to be known and considered ; 

as lime of an inferior sort must be more liberally ajp" 

plied than that which is almost wholly composed <^f 

calcareous matter. If the soil is somewhat light, it is 

customary to give of good lime from sixty to sevcnt y 

boLJs 
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ligow wheat measure, which is aborut two 
i ninety Winchester bushels, to the Scotch 
usual to exceed this quantity on strong clay 
: is found to answer better for the succeed- 
) give lime largely at first, than to apply it 
id to repeat it in small quantities afterwards. 
X)d method of using lime, where proper ve- 
is are at hand, is to mix them as a compost* 
doing this is to lay the unslacked lime and 
1 ^ternate strata, to allow them to rest in 
r a few weeks, and then to turn both over^ 
3 helps to make them incorporate, as well as 
•oots that may be among the earth. The 
y be afterwards applied as a top dressing to 
, or to land intended to be broken up for a 
oth cases, its good effect will be very evi- 

noss is within reach, a very considerable 
manure may be accumulated by the method 
>een described, with the addition of a few 
' dung to the lime and peat moss. This 
jre will assist the farmer in the cultivation 
of crops, but particularly of turnips, 
le season and other circumstances suit, lime 
surface, and harrowed into the ground with 
the spring, is found to answer, and grass 
:eed extremely well by this preparation. 

!lay can seldom be got for laying on light 
soils, except by lifting headlands for that 
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' Seashells. — Sea-shellsi mixed with small sea sand^ are 
found in a bank to the east of Blackness in consider- 
able quantities, and are frequently laid on clay soils with 
good effect. The quantity of them necessary for ma- 
nuring an acre is double that of lime. The effect is 
much the same \ but the shells, if laid on to this ez- 
tent; are rather more lasting than lime. 

Sea-ouze. — Sea-ouze is partially used. Its effect is 
good and lasting : But the shore is rather too steep for 
such a weighty manure being used to any great extent, 
or for being carried to any considerable distance. 

Sea-'weed, — Sea-weed is occasionally thrown in here, 
and always used as manure, being either immediately 
laid on grass land, or, which is more common, cast on a 
dunghill in order to rot. It is of the small leafy kind. 
Tangle, which is a larger sort of sea-weed, is not found 
so high up the frith as the boundary of this county. 

Pond "iVeeds, — In the cleaning of ponds, the mud 
taken from the bottom, and any vegetable matter which 
may happen to be growing in them, are used as a ma- 
nure with good effect. But after it is laid on the 
ground, it should not be allowed to remain long with- 
out being covered in the soil by the plough. 

Burnt earth, — Burnt earth is an exceedingly good 
maimre for all strong soils, and, as a top dressing, will 
considerably enrich any kind of pasture land. In both 
cases I have had frequent occasion to experience its 
G;ood effect, from the application of the earth, as a ma- 
nure, 
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nure, which had been used as a covering to lime-kibis 
when burning. 

Befiisejlsh. — Refuse of fish, when judiciously mixed 
with earth, and allowed to ferment properly, will be 
found a good manure. There is occasionally some re- 
fuse of whale blubber at Borrowstounness, and also 
some refuse of herrings, which are salted both there 
and at Queensferry. 

Ashes. — Ashes are used, and found to be a powerful 
manure. In the neighbourhood of salt-works, a very 
considerable quantity of this useful manure is allowed to 
lie neglected, which might perhaps be turned to good 
account. The ashes ought to be carefully passed 
through a harp or large sieve made for the purpose. 
Tlus would separate the good from the bad, and ren- 
der them less bulky, and consequently the carriage less 
expensive The manure would be more valuable, hav- 
ing little or no useless substances mixed with it ; and 
the harder cinders, or vitrified substances, might be us- 
ed either for the purpose of mending roads, or as a top 
.dressing or covering to them, where better materials 
could not be procured. 

Soot, — Soot is a very powerful manure, but is to be 
got here only in small quantities. 

Salt. — Salt alone is not used as a manure. It is too 
expensive, and unless it were very moderately applied, 
it would totally destroy vegetation. The refuse of 

salt. 
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salt, which contams a mixture of other substances,, is 
occasionally used, and fouhd to answer. 

Hairy hoqfsy honesj and feathers, — ^These are no 
doubt good manures, and ought to be used wherever 
they can be obtained 5 but they are met with in such 
small quantities here as to be rarely if ever tried* 

Soapers iscaste or ashes. — ^This manure is frequently 
used in the immediate vicinity of Queensferry, where 
the soap manufacture is carried on to a considerable esE* 
tent. If applied in as great quantities per acre as dung 
is usually laid on, it is found to be an useful and last* 
ing manure for all kinds of soil, and will raise abundant 
crops of grain and grasses \ but if it is laid on as thin as 
lime is commonly applied, its effect as a manure will 
scarcely be felt. I have at least experienced its efiects 
in this way. In a country like this, where lime is tabe 
had in almost every part of it, the above manure will 
not be much sought after \ as its weight, compared with 
lime, is considerable, consequently carrying it to a dis- 
tance would be more expensive, and there is not nuich 
difference as to the purchase price. In all chemical ex- 
periments, lime or calcareous substances are found to 
predominate in the soap waste ; and I do not suppose 
that lime or any other manure can be benefited by go- 
ing through the process of boiling, which it must un-- 
dergo in the making of soap. 

Where lime is scarce and far to cprry, and the soap- 
waste in abundance, it ought not however to be neglect- 
ed as a manure. 

Ploughing 
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Ploughing in green crops, — ^Ploughing in green 
crops, such as vetches, peas, and clover, is seldom tried 
in this county : but there is not a doubt that it produces 
a good effect in fertilizing the soil v and where other 
manures are not easily procured it ought to be more 
frequently practised than it has hitherto been. I have 
tried the vetch in this way, and experienced its good 
effect to be little if any thing short of dung, and it is a 
much cheaper manure. 

Town dung. — Sweepings of streets are frequently us- 
ed, but are found to be rather of a weak quality j their 
effect not appearing to last above two years. 

Yard dung. — ^Yard dung made in winter, if trodden* 
by cattle, will be found not to ferment much. It is 
commonly carried to the field in winter and laid up in 
a larjge heap or dunghill, in order to make it rot better, 
that it may act upon the soil with due effect, and that 
it may be ready for being applied when wanted in the 
course of the season. It is not reckoned a good prac- 
tice to let dung lie very long in a great heap •, as this, 
-without doubt, would much diminish its bulk ; and the 
dung would lose much 'of its richness by evaporation. 
It should, if possible, be applied when it is soft and 
sappy, neither too fresh nor too rotten, but in the me- 
dium between these states. When it is much rotten 
its effect is more immediate and powerful, but jiot so 
lasting. On the contrary, when moderately rotten, its 
effect is found to be more gradual and durable. 

In order to cause a proper and equal fermentation in 
dunghills, care should be taken to mix the different 

kinds 
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kinds of animal dung well together. If this is not at* 
tended to, horse dung, when not sis&ciently wet, wiU 
heat too much, turn dry and mouldy, and thus lose its 
good qualities. In compounding all kinds, of dunghills 
they ought if possible to be made and kept neither too 
wet nor too dry, but in the mean between the extl'emfiSi 
in order to prepare the dung in the best manner. 

Woollen rags. — Woollen rags are a good mwor^ 
and are particularly useful in cultivating crops of pota- 
toes. 



SECTION IV. — IRRICATION* 

Irrigation, however valuable it may be, cannot be 
tarried on to any considerable extent in this county^ 
the rivers or waters being commonly bounded by high 
banks ; and even where the banks are nearly level, mills 
and different properties intervene between the proper 
inlets and outlets, so as to render that useful and very 
profitable improvement almost impossible to be effected* 
Even the catch-water mode cannot be applied to any 
great extent, although, in particular situations, it is 
practicable, and highly deserving attention. The cir- 
cumstance of its not having been tried here may have 

been 
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been occasioned both by its value not being well known 
and by the mode of executing the works necessary for 
it not being properly understood. 

There is a very good treatise on the Gloucester me* 
thod of irrigation published by T. Wright, which may 
b^' advantageously perused by those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the subject ; and also another by 
Itfr Smith on the Duke of Bedford's improvements in 
angation* 
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SECTION i. — AGAINST THE SEA. 



There was ^n attempt lately made, by the Marqon 
of Douglas, to embank against the sea firom a thousand 
to fifteen hundred acres, belonging to Kinniel estate^ 
on the west of Borrowstownness. For this purpose a 
number of workmen were employed in fixing stakes^ 
intertwined with small wood in difierent directions in 
the ground, so as to cause the space intended to be 
embanked against the sea to be filled with a greater 
depth of sea-ouze. When this was properly efiR^ed, 
they meant to proceed to make the embankment or 
dyke. The work, for the present, has been disconti- 
nued, not having succeeded according to expectation. 

It is to be regretted that such an t(se(ul and probably , i 
practicable improvement should fall to the ground. • 
Such land, when laid dry, and converted into com or 
grass husbandry, exceeds in fertility any other kind of . 
soil which is to be met with in this quarter. 

CHAPTER 
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SECTION I.i-^-CATTLEi 



This county has not been jaoted for any remarkable 
peculiarity of breed of cattle. Some of the proprietors 
have introduced the Leicester breed, ais well as' the best 
Aimandale, which last seems to be hear the ^me with 
the best. Galloway; and they have likewise tried some' 
of the best Highland bulls ; all of them being of fine 
forms for breeding in their' respective kinds. But, af- 
ter the first crossingi th^e'breeds are found to fall o£F 
in the produce both of milk aiid butter, and to yield . 
less of them tl^ian can firequently be obtained from a 
wdl chosen breed from the county pf Fife. A little 
more attention to the best sort of the Fife breed, and 
choosing always both bulls and cow^ of the best form, 
with other good qualities, would no doubt have ,a very 
great effect in improving the stock of cattle in this 

L 2 county,- 
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county, not only for milk, but also for fattening and 
for sale. 

The breeding of cattle, except for the dsury, has 
been little attended to. Such as are not needed for the 
dairy are generally fattened for the butcher. In the 
upland parts of the county, however, breeding is par- 
, tially carried on ; and the spirit for improving the fbim 
prevails more now than h did formerly. Thirty yean 
ago, the breeding of large and active work oxen W9S 
very common, but is now almost totally laid aside ; the 
labour being wholly performed by means of horses. It , 
is to be regretted that the practice of working oxen is 
so generally discontinued f ^ as upon large farms, where 
constant ploughing is required, they might be used 
with advantage ; and it is found that they may like- 
wise be employed in working thrashing-mills, providi- 
ed the mills are calculated to answer their motion ov 
pace. But on small farms, where few teams and fre^ 
quent changing ^om one piece of work to another ar*^ 
requisite, and also where dispatch is wanted on hafd 
roads, often too in warm as well as wet weather, oxezi 
can never be used with safety and advantage. 

West-Lothian is conveniently situate for purchasiix£^ 
cattle and other kinds of live-stock from the ,adjacez3t 
counties, and particularly at the three great markets^ 
or trysts as they are called, at Falkirk in Stirlingshire^ 
on the second Tuesday 5 of August, September, and Oc- 
tober, where almost all the different breeds in Sco^' 

land 



t This subject will be more fully considered at the end 
of the section. 
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IT -be got. There are also pa$sgge-boats at 
rryf for coaununication with the: county of 
the northern counties of Scotland, in both 
ittle are bred to a considerable extent. 'All 
umstancesj as well as the fitness of most of 
in West-Lothian for feeding, and the conve* 
tation of the county for markets for. fat stock, 
breeding to be little followed. But what is 
bt no doubt to be of \the best kind which the 
1 support ; as such kinds are as easily, if not 
ly, maintained, and usually br^ng higher prices 
t than the worse proportioned. forms. If sy- 
form could be combined with the p^tiperty of 
undance of milk, rich in quality, and affording 
butter,, this, would be ^ most important and 
improvement. 

respect to the l^ds which ^swer best for beef, 
ng, none, is l^nown to equal full bred Ifighland 
lifers, or cows, either for sm^Un^sof bone, or 
ng on a moderate quantity of food, and laying 
and fat on the proper parts, and for affording 
St beef, and of the highest flavour, in th|$ 



-*In winter the common food is straw, hay, 
tim^s turnips,. together with straw or chaff in 
-, and when the ground is not covered with 
e cattle are tunied Qut to old pasture grass* 

L 3 In 



M account of the passage at Qucensferry, sec the 
> No. 6. 
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In summer they are inTariably pastured on young clo- 
ver and other artificial grasses, or on old inclosed pas* 
tures. 

Dairying. — ^Di5?rent opinions prevail in this, as well 
as in many other counties, in regard to the making of 
butter, both as to quantity and quality. As to the 
quantity, churning the milk is the most productive. 
This opinion is supported by the practice of those who 
are reckoned the most thrifty and money-making house- ' 
wiv^ in the county. With regard to the quality, there 
is not a doubt that, if made from the cream oidy, the 
butter will be considerably richer, and the taste and fla- 
vour higher, provided due attention be paid to keep the 
vessels clean, and proper care be taken to churn it when 
in the best state,/ which is well known by every atteup 
tive housewife and dairymaid. The last mentioned 
kind, however, when salted, is apt to lose its good fla- 
vour sooner than the former. This may perhaps be 
owing to its richness resisting the salt ; whereas the 
other, made from the milk, being poorer, and more 
porous, takes in a greater quantity of salt, which keeps 
it longer sweet. 

The plunge-chum is the one most generally used. 
The plunger is usually wrought by the hands. A hand 
lever also, which is fixed to the top of the rod of the 
plunger, and which turns on a fulcrum fixed to a beam 
in the inner roof of the house, is occasionally used, and 
with advantage. 

The best and most cleanly vessels for keeping milk, 
and, in the opinion of many, butter also, are '^good ear- 
then ware y and the use of them would probably become 

more 
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more general were k not for their being so liable to be 
'broken by the carelessness of servants. Next to these 
are wooden dishes, which are almost in universal use 
here. The greatest attention is necessary to Iceep them 
dean and in good order. When milk is kept in lead, 
it is reckoned not to retain so pure and, good a taste as in 
the other vessels ; and lead, besides, is supiposkl some- 
times to communicate a deleterious quality to the milk. 
In winter, most people keep their milch coiws in 
houses, tied to stakes, and fed in stalls with straw^. hay^ 
or gireeh food, and frequently with boiled chaff, light 
grain, and a few potatoes. Cabbages are occasionally 
given as food to them, which is supposed to increase 
the quantity of their milk. They are commonly allow* 
ed to go at large, either in the farm-yard or in an ad- 
jacent inclosure, for a few hours in the day. Those 
which are fed with turnips for the butcher are usually 
tie^ to stakes in sheds : but it is perhaps a better method 
CO let them go loose in the yard, provided they have a 
shed .or dry place to wluch they may retire in wet wea- 
dier. In this case, 'troughs or stalls should be put iip, 
in different places of the yard, for holding their food. 
This method, besides permitting the animals to eat when 
they choose, and conducing to make them retain their 
.coat of hair better than those which are tied to stakes, 
enables them to lie cleaner and drier, and to keep them- 
selves free from vermin, by leaving them at liberty to 
I Ifek themselves with their tongues. All these circum- 
stances are of no small advantage in the feeding of cat- 
tle. The method last mentioned has been tried in this 
county, and found to answer weU. 

li 4 Disiemprr.<. 
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Distempers. — ^The distempers of cattle are not imm^ 
rousi Milch cows, }iowever, are not unfrequently sub- 
ject to what is here called a weed, which is a kind of 
feverish affection. It may generally be cured by letting 
a little blood, and by giving thein warm food and drink 
for a day or two. When not giving milk, and when 
feeding for the butcher, the same distemper often at- 
tacks them in the months of August and September » 
and, falling on the milk vessels, very soon reduces them 
to skeletons. As soon as it is observed to seize them, 
which commonly happens without any previous wamr 
ing, as it comes on in one night, it is customary to bleed 
them copiously, and not unfrequently to cut off one or 
more of the teats, where the distemper is chiefly seated. 
This operation, by forwarding the discharge of the mat- 
ter which is lodged within, for the most part gives them 
relief. 

There is a distemper which attacks young cattle of 
both sexes, and for which, if they are once seized, there 
is no remedy known here. It is called the black-spald. 
It begins with a lameness in one limb or quarter, and, 
in a few hours,, or in a day at most, kills the animals. 
It would appear to be a mortification ; for if blood is 
attempted to be let, it will not nm. No preventive 
has yet been found out, except bleeding the cattle an- 
nually before autumn, and not pasturing them on very 
rich lands, although this does not always succeed. Cat- 
tle above three years old are seldom subject to this dis- 
temper. 

If a disease in the liver seizes cattle, they do not often 
recover. It commonly ends in a scouring, which gra- 
dually carries them off". It is generally better to dis- 
pose 
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pose of them as speedily as possible, than to attempt 
caring them;: for, in the last case, much food is wast- 
edj and the animal pines away without any benefit arts* 
ing firom it. , 

Calves are sometimes attacked with a disease in the 
navel, which kills them ; but it is not very frequent. 

The swelling of cattle, by eating too- great a quantity 
of clover, potatoes, turnips, or cabbages, is likewise a 
disteniper to which they are liable. In order to cure it, 
• full Scotch pint of water, with as much salt as it will 
speedily dissolve, may be poured into the animal's sto- 
madi. This will operate as an emetic, and effect almost 
an instant cure. Two egg-shells, filled with tar, and 
put by thie hand down the throat into the stomach, will 
'9iiswer the same purpose. A small flexible hollow lea- 
thern tube, open at both etds, with one end introduced 
gently down the throat into the stomach of the animali 
and the other left on the outside of the mouth, bas 
likewise been found to discharge the fixed air, and thus 
to effect a cure. 






SECTION II. — SHEEP. 



Tnt breeds of sheep here are various. In the inclo- 
sures of some of the noblemen and gentlemen are to be 
finind the Bakewell, the Dorchester, the Spanish, the 

South-Down, 
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South-Down, the Hereford, the Scotch black fiiced 
hill breed, and even the native Shetland kind. In some 
places also are still to be found remains of the Society^; 
flock ; * such as the Cheviot, and some of the other 

breeds 



• In January 1791) this society, termed the British Wool 
Society, was formed by Sir John Sinclair^ in>conjunction 
Tvith a considerable number of noblemen and gentlemen, for 
the purpose of improving the breeds of sheep most suitable to 
the different counties or districts of Scotland* One great 
object of the Society was to attend as much as possible to 
the quality of the wool, in so far as it might be consistent 
with the improvement of the form and. the health of the ani- 



mal. In the same year, they accordingly, by donation and 
purchase, procured, fr5m England and foreign countries, 
about 800 sheep of the different breeds held in estimation for 
the quality of their wool. In the course of thd year, 555 of these 
were disposed of to various persons all over Scotland, for the 
express purpose of trying the experiment. This diffusion of 
tfie different breeds, it is believed, has had the good effect of 
turning the attention of store farmers to try such crosses as 
might tend to improve their Hocks, both as to form and the 
quality of the wool. In 1795 and 179^> after the Society 
had used every endeavour to promote the end intended, they #• 
sold the remainder of their stock, not judging it necessary 
for the benefit of the public to retain them longer in their 
possession. A small remnant of the different breeds which 
belonged to the Society are still preserved by different indi- 
viduals in this county. They have been found to thrive 
well, the Spanisii breed excepted, which appears to be much 
more dcUcate tlian any of the other breeds. 

A 
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fa(«eds above mentioned. All these breeds thrive vrell ; 
ynil generally receive no other food but grasir, except 
in time of snow, when it is necessary to furnish them 
with hay and turnips. Some farmers are trying to breed 
fiv)m the improved Bakeweil kind : but when the-deH- 
caqr of such stock, and the <}uantity dF green food re* 
qninte for their sustenance in winter, are considered, it 
' b believed that the scheme will i^ot prove in the end a 
profitable one ; unless such a number were kept as to 
afibrd a return which «rould contpensate a shepherd's 
wa^es; and even then' it might be doubtful. - 

The easy access to the proper Aiarkets for purcfateiing 
the Scotch kinds' in the spring season, which exdodes 
the necessity of keeping them through the winter ; their 
teqairing little or no attendance, if the fences are good ; 
afid the whole stock of them being ready to be again 
sold to the butcher by the end of Octolgsr, are circttm*' 
stances which render the returns mof e quick and cer- 
tain, and probably greater, than those which arise from 
either breeding or feeding the highly improved kinds. 
It is besides very difficult to find a good maiket fbr the 
last mentioned kind. The inhabitants, both of the 
towns and country in this neighbourhood, <io not relisk 
this sort of mutton so well, especially when fed very 
fat, as they do that of the native breed. If, however, 
the Cheviot breed of stock could be purchased in the 
springy considering the superior value of their wooi^ 

they 



A more minute account of this Society will be found in 
the repriiitod Agricultural Report of Edinbur^ishire, by Mr 
.George Robertson, published in 179^t 
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they ou^ certainly to foe brought into more general 
use. They are found to be as hardyj and as little sub- 
ject to atcident or disease^ as the Scotch race ; and the 
mutton is of as fine, a flavour, and the weight and fat 
not inferior : they are as careful of their lambs ; and as 
easily, if not more easily, kept within fences. Upon 
the whole, they appear to be an useful and profitable 
breed. 

Food. — ^The first year's crop of clover and rye-grass 
is found to be the earliest spring food for ewes and 
lambs. . As long as turnips last, they answer well as 
spring food, and contribute to make good lambs. 

WociL — ^The value of the wool of the Scotch breed 
may be from 8d. to Is. per fleece ; and that of the Che- 
viot breed from 3s. to 4s. 

The price of a Scotch ewe, purchased for breeding 
or feeding, varies surcording to the demand^ and the 
plenty or scarcity of the stock, and also according to 
the size and weight, from 10s. to 18s. per head. The 
wedders, or males, of the same breed, twice shorn, or 
about three years old, cost from 18s. to L. 1. 45S. as they 
happen to be strong in the bone, and in high condition. 
In autumn they are sometimes purchased, at a cheaper 
price, for eating winter food. A good Scotch wedder, 
when fat, will weigh from 12 to 15 pounds per <}uarter, 
Dutch weight ; and will afford eight or ten pounds of 
tallow. 

The good feeding pastures are reckoned to fatten per 
acre from three to four ewes and lambs of the Scotch 
kind. A lamb, when fully fat, will weigh from five to 

seven 
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seven pounds per quarter ; and an ewe^ from nine to 
twelve pounds, both Dutch weight. 

Distempers. — The distempers of sheep are, the rot,' 
whichi however, is not frequent ; occasionally the sick- 
ness, or cholic ; scouring, for whic^i a chsmge of pas- 
ture is the best cure known ; the sturdy, . or water in 
the head or brain, for which no radical cure is;kn,own$ 
the £DOt rot, for which paring and. cleuiing. th$ foot^ 
with a moderate application of caustics, are seirviceable^ 
and the scab. The last mentioned distemper o^ght•t^ 
be carefully guarded agaiqst ;. otherwise one sheep; taii^kts 
ed with it will, in a short time, infect the w}K>le:flqck. 
Vaxjous remedies have been :heId,out of hte^ and:all 
said to be effectual ; such as suljdxur, spirit pf turpen* 
tine, and oil, either animal 'or vegetable, mixed;.tpge^ 
ther, and rubbed on the place. There is a preparation 
of mercury, which is said to answer the same purpoisei 
In order, however, to give effect to any remedy, itx^uftst 
< be appUed in an early s't^e of the distemper, which 
otherwise will become obstinate, ^nd prove ruinous to 
tl^e flock. It will so infect their walk$,. especially in 
the vicinity of trees, hedges, or walls, that the^e will 
require to be kept more than a winter altogether £cee 
firom sheep, in order to get completely :rid qf the con- 
ugion. 



SECTION 
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/¥tctf>-Tbe price of horses is now greatlf enhaoo* 
ed^ -'Otieof the wovk kind, which twenty years ago. 
would ha;ve cost L.18 or L.^0, costs nowfixty giuneaii 
and, if very good and strong, fifty guineas^ and some- 
times ibore. The small saddle kinds, usually called 
galloways, cost firom eighteen to 'twenty^five 'guineas, 
and good saddle cavalry and road horses £rom thirty to 
sixty guineas and upwards. 

Decline in value. — A horse firequently begins to be* 
employed in farm labour -when three years old, though, 
it would contribute more to his health and strength i 
he -were not wrought till the age of four or five. He 
arrives at full strength when six years old, and continues 
in vigour until he is nine. After thb his teeth begin 
gradually to shorten and his tongue generally to enlargCi 
He falls off by degrees in strength and activity, and 
at length can hardly masticate his food. If he arrives 
at the age of eighteen or twenty years, he is scarcely 
worth the keeping, where hard labour is requisite. 
There are, however, many exceptions, some wearing 
out much sooner than others. From eight to twelve 
years of age, the decline in the value of horses may ap- 
proach to one-rfourth of the original price. After this, 
the value declines proportionally more every year. 



Harness Prices. 
Cart saddle and breeches 
Collar and hames 
Bridle with blinds 
Long iron chains for traces 
Leather mounting to ditto 
Back-band 



L.1 12 





1 6 





12 





12 


6 


12 


6 


2 


6 



Food. 
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Jbdd.-'^Tht kinds of food given to horses are, oats> 

hoil6d bafley, and beans both boiled and raw. The 

^uajitity is commonly one-fourth of a peck at eacH feed, 

wlxich. is given twice a^day in winter, and thrice in the 

i^vlxlg at seed time, and until broad clover is ready. 

This is osd2dly about the middle of June. In winter 

Mcfttck strbMhtEte potatoes, either raw or steamed, instead 

^ grttm, for supper meat to horses, the quantity of po- 

tttoes atldwed beitig about double that of grain The 

(c^afoes* should always be washed clean. They are 

; fetf tid 16 be conducive to the heahh of horses employed 

itt pi6dgfihlg. Every kind of straw, especially that of 

P^^^^e scud b6aas where it caft be obtained, is given as 

v^^Hi to ^ork horses. Hay also b occasionally given. 

^itA dover is the cheapest and best summer food for 

li^^tte. By this method of feeing, an English acre^ 

i tf thehnd is good, will maimam a horse during the 

Mbmef ; whereas, were he allowed to range the ground 

lit would require at least twice as much, and scarcely be 

well supplied. In no way can a farmer increase the 

quantity of dung, or improve its quality so much as by 

feeding all kinds of stock either in the house or yard 

with green crops, if he has accommodations necessary 

far the purpose. 'When plenty of litter is aflforded, 

the quantity of dung may be increased to almost any 

extent that is wanted. 

Expence. — ^Without entering into a calculation of the 
value of particulars, which is ever changing, the average 
tzpence of maintaining a ploughman may be stated at 
L.SO per annum, and that of two farm horses for th^ 
dnuight^ togeth^ with repair of implements and har- 

M ness. 
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SECTION ill.— HORSES. 

In this county the b^reed of trork horses has been 
imi'eb improved of late years. ' They are from 14' to l6 
hiuids high ; btit are rathe)r lovr in the fore quarters. 
Hiey hiive good hoo6j and a clean thin bohe in the 
leg ; and are not 'itiueh subject to silre)ling Hi the legs. 
They are ha:rdy aind sfctfve, arid in general psltient in the 

draught. This breed \ras macJi improved, in figure 

, .... , , . . 

and motibn, by at cross ef '2t stailioh of the funons Mr 
tiakewell*5''breed witii a hunting nlaire, the property of 
Mr Henderson, late fktoier at Craigtoun, who kept up 
stsdlions froth this cross. 

In order to promote the most.durable breed of horses, 
,the present Earl of HopetOun, some years ago, procured 
some mares and a stallion both of the b6st breed from 
Suffolk. These, as well as their immediate offipring, 
proved excellent horses for the draught. They had 
strong and heavy carcasses, and clean limbs 5 and were 
healthy, active, and patient of labour. But his Lord- 
ship having permitted his farmers and others to cross 
their mares with the stallion, the issue, although they . 
possessed the qualities of activity and durability, proved, 
in general, but indifferent as to form or figure, and did 
not meet with a ready sale at market. These circum- 
stantes made farmers rather prefer breeding from the 
best old native kinds. 

Both the gentry and farmers are in use to breed hunt- 
ing and saddle horses. They cross their mares with 

the 



the best himti^g md blood staQioos \ by which 911 ex- 
cdlent 3tout» actite^ and useful Jbiod o£ hor9($>is cA>r 
tained for hiititii^, for the cavviryil 9lid for thc^ <tH^ 

^ It fs cnstjomary among th^ furmers to bipeed iatber 
imire hones than iare- needed on thdrfannsi th^surv 
plus being oommoidy sold for the use of ;tfae n^^uixsxx 
counties* 






In the year 1796, the number of saddle and carriage 
horses in -the. county; vas -* «' -.^ . $5S 

Employed in irasE^'jand agriculture - 174$ 

Young ones not eioployed in work ; - .4r98 



.«,- ■■■r- 



Total - :. • . r' r . 2^ 

■■■■■■ ■ •. .>•■•/ I . 

Hbr£ performed. — ^Fprmerly^ when four \o]t^ ' and 
two horsies were tised in the ^ougl^, the; qu.^tky of 
work performed in ai giten time was if>Qire uniform than ' 
at present^ whatever mi^ be the nature of the soiL 
Thi( was owing to the great pow^ employed in. the 
dran^. But as fainqfi work is npw .^ performed f y 
horses, and pkm^bing chiefly by two b((>rsejs s^l^ea^ 
thie ploughman managing bo^ . th^ hors^ and ploug^ 
the quantity ploughed in a giyea time i9 very yanpi^i 
being much more modified by the-di^arent kind^ pf 
soil, and other circumstances. In light, dry, and easy 
grounds, a man with a^pdir. c^ horses will often plough 
an English acre in a day \ . but in str<»^iSj^» and teo^r. 
cious soils, three-fourths, are as much .aft .fiW weU bc;^ 
done. The quant;ity, however, is ofteo :le^ in.tx)(th{ 
case^. ..•:.■'.•.'■■.•.....:•".■.■ 

:..■:*■ -. ' . 

Price.. 
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should lie dry and be kept clean* This ttaoagmai 
contributes to make them healthjr, feed becter, andfaU 
ten £ister. 
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There are no rabbit warrens in thb county. Qnlf 
a few of the wild nathre grey rabbits, which lo^m 
rocky j^es or among furze, are found. It h all^id 
that the foxes, • which are rather too plentiful here, hate 
done much to extirpate, or at least to keep under^ tbai i 
breed of the rabbil . 



^m 



SECTION VIII. — VOULTRT. 

Turkeys, geese, and ducks are bred by most of the 
gentry, and also by several of the ftrmers. The com- 
mon hen is universally reared by all classes, either for * 
the t^ble, for its eggs, or for sale. It is the most pro- 
fitable of the whole tribe of poultry. 

SECT. 



1 
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SECTION IX. PIGEONS. 



THes^e are pigeon-houses belonging to almost every 
•Ueman's and gentleman's seat in the county. Pigeons 
rve of late been deemed not so prolific as formerly* 
ame ascribe this to their eating more wheat than could 
got by them in former times, which kind of food is 
<^^^deredas detrimental to them ; but it may proceed 
^^^i^an other causes, viz. from more land being in grass, 
fir^m much fewer pease being sown^ and from the land 
l>^ug better cultivated, and consequently having fewer 
l ^cd s of wild or native plants left in it for pigeons to 



SBCTIOM X«— -BEES. 

Bbes are htft all over tb# copnty \ but tixey haive not 
succeeded fbr some years past, owing to the long and 
severe springs, and variable weather which prevailed 
in the honey-making season. 

MS CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



SECTION I. — LABOUR. 

The price of labour has risen like that of every other 
commodity. Thirty years ago the wages of a day la- 
bourer were from ninepence to a shilling per day, but 
now they are from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. In time of har- 
vest, which usually lasts from two to four weeks, the 
men receive from Is. to 2s. per day with victuals, ac- 
cording as the demand happens to be less or greater. 
In summer the women receive for field work from 9d. 
to 1 Od* per day without victuals, and in harvest from 8d. 
to Is. 6d. with victuals. 

Piece-work. — Piece-work, in the making of fences, 
and in many other branches of husbandry, is nor un- 
common. Although at first view it may appear more 
expensive than other modes ; yet if most of the requi- 
site labour could be done in this way, it would general- 
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ly be found for the benefit both of the employer and 
the person employed. This method stimulates the la- 
bourer to perform more work, as well as to execute it 
better, for unless the work is well executed the labour- 
er will be little employed, or perhaps not employed at 
all. 

Smith work is done by the piece. Horses are shod 
from 7d. to Is. per shoe, according to the size and 
weight of the shoe. The price of removing a shoe is 
twopence-halfjpenny. Shoeing a farm work horse may 
cost from 10s. to L.l per annum. All other smith- 
work, when unpolished, costs from 7d. to 8d. per pound, 
the iron being furnished by the smith. In some places, 
farmers make a bargain with their smiths for a year, 
at a fixed rate for every plough and two horses. In 
other places, the farmer furnishes the iron, and the 
smith performs the work required at a rate agreed 
upon. 

Thejwice of Swedish iron is L.l. 8s. per c\vt. Twen- 
ty y«ars ago it was oijy 16s. 

Masons and Joijicrs Wages, — In summer journcy7 
men masons receive from 3s. to 3s. Cd. per day ; join- 
ers from 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; and labourers from Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. Jrom Martinmas to Candlemas their respec- 
tive wages are not so high by a fourth part at least. 

Farm-Servants, — ^Most of the farm labour is perform- 
ed either by servants called hinds, who have separate 
houses to live in, and who are hired for a whole year, 
or by b^er servants who lodge in the farm-house, and 
are hired for half a year. A hind's wages for a year 
may be stated nearly as follows : 

M 4 Yearly 
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Yearly rent of a house and gvdein - L4 10 (T 

Paid in nioney - - - iLQ 10 <^ 

Weekly allowance called kitchen - ) }P 
Six bolls and a half of oat<-meal| at eight stone 

Dutch per boll, present sale price 10 SO 

Eight pecks of potatoes planted - 1 10 

Coals carted home - -p - 1 p 

Harvest diet, on^ month - • 1^9 

' h.27 12 

I 

Several farmers allow them a milc^ cow ^$ p^irt gf 
wages instead of some of the above*mentioned paitico^ 
lars. In this case a hind's annual wages may ampvat 
tp about L.30. — ^The hinds are commonly marriedi 
though not always. A servant who has his meat and 
lod^g furnished in the farm-house receives from L.8 to 
L.7 for the half year, and some able and active ooics 
even more. The wages of domestic women-servants are 
from L.4? to E.7 a year ; according to their qualific»< 
tions. 

Hours of work, — The common hours of work for 
day-labourers, including hours for rest at meal^, are 
from six o'clock in tlie morning to the same hour in 
the evening in summer, and from day light till dark in 
winter. The number of work hours for hired servants 
is^ not fixed, but commonly does not much exceed 
what has been stated ; unless in time of hay-making 
and harvest, when as much work as possible is done 
through the whole day. Women-servants are employ- 
ed in house- work from five or six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to eight or nine at night. 

Cottages, 



Caiiages attached to farms. — In various parts of the 
ixinty there are cottages belonging to famns, situate 
beside the farm house and offices, or in their im- 
rdiate neighbourhood. On account of always afford- 
labourers when wanted, they are extremely advan- 
^^^^^eous. Such labourers are much more peaceable and 
^iRmgenx than those yrbo are ffii from towns ( being free 
the habits of idleness, and &om other viees which 
usually contracted there. Were each farm in the 
ity furnished with a few cottages, hsYing proper ae- 
^ovximodations, it would prove beneficial both to the 
£i0unner and the public* By reason of the present im^ 
'^(tovements in agriculture, there is a constant demaad 
for labourers ; and where houses are not wanting, where 
food is plentiful, and labour in demand, population wjU 
sot £ui to increase ; and this class of population, when 
distant from manufacturing towns, are less apt to be li» 
centioqs in morals, or given to seditkm. Four cottages 
to a farm of a hundred Scotch acres would probably be 
found quite sufficient. 

As the word cottage has different significations, it 
will be proper to expkun more precisely what is meant 
by it in this place. A cottage here means a bouse Ibr 
thfi use of the farm, in which either a man, who works 
constantly on the farm» lives with his fiuniiy, or one 
who, when he does not work himself providfs a bu 
bourer to be ready at the call of the fanner : the wages« 
in the last case, being paid by the day. 

fCCTlON 
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SECTION II. ^PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 
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Beef per pound Dutch weighty from 6d. to 

Veal, ditto - - 

Mutton, ditto, from 6d. to - - 

Lamb, ditto, from 6d. to 

Pork, ditto - 

Wheat bread per 4 pound and 5 ounces Dutch 

A hen 

A duck - - - ,-, 

A goose - ^ - - 

A turkey 

Hen eggs per dozen, from 7d. to 

Sweet milk per Scotch pint 

Butter milk, ditto 

Butter per pound Trone weight, from Is. 4d. to 1 6 

Cheese, made in the county, per pound Tron 

weight, from 6d. to - - 7 

Oatmeal per peck of 8 lib. Dutch weight, from 

Is. 6d. to - - - 2 

Potatoes per boll of 24 st. Dutch, from 8s. to 12 
Honey per Scotch pint, from 7s. to - 10 

It is proper to take notice that the prices of provi- 
sions of the best quality are here meant, and that they 
canpot be stated with perfect exactness. They are, 
however, pretty near the average for the last two 
years, viz. 1808 and 1809. 

For 
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For the prices of grain, see the Table of the Fiars of 
West-Lothian in the Appendix^ No. 5. 



SECTION III. — FUEL* 

As coal abounds in this county, very little other fiiel 
is used. The prices of coal are diflFerent at the diflFerent 
collieries. In the upland district, great coals, mixed 
with chows, or smaller coals, are sold at 3 *d. per cwt. 
At Borrowstounness and Grange, great coals are sold 
at IQs. per ton ; chows, at 7s. 6d. ; and culm, at 48. 



i • 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



SJECTION I, ROAPS. 

F««^ cwiftlm are b«ttar accommodated wkfa good 
roads than this. There are three great roads leading 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow which run .through it, and 
another from Edinburgh to Queensferry. They were 
originally made from a frmd borrowed by act of Parlia* 
ment. By the act, the landholders were appointed 
trUAteei to direct the making of them, and also for their 
futjare management. They are kept in repair by tolls 
erected on purpose. The interest of the borrowed 
money is paid from the surplus of the toll-money. 

The parish roads, which are numerous, are made and 
kept in repair by an act of Parliament, appointing the 
heritors of each parish, whose valued rent is not less 
than L. 100 Scotch, or their deputies, to be managers 
and assessors. Each parish, within itself, furnishes the 
sum which is found necessary for making and keeping 

its 
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its roads Id repmr. Ttie sum paid by tack heritor and 
fivmer » rated according to the number of ploag^^;atcs 
of land which eikher possesses ^ seventy acres being rec* 
koned a ploughgate. The annual assessment for oach 
pioughgate has been from 15s. to L 1. 10s.; atidthe 
farmer^ as well as the proprietor, pays the futt soKmnt 
f)£ this sum for every ploughgate ^hkh he occupies^ 
Akhoagh the roads are in a tolerable state, a beariet 
assessment will perhaps be necessary to make then good 
ittid to keep them up. 



SECTION II. and iii. 



Nothing particular occurs in these sections. 



SECTION IV.—FAIRS AND MARKETS* 

Linlithgow, the duef town of the county, has six 
fidrs in the year : The first on the first Friday after the 
second Tuesday in January ; the second on the 25th of 
Febmary, if it does not ^ on a Saturday^ Sunday, or 
Monday, in which case it is held on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing i the third on the third Friday of April ; the 
fourth on the second Thursday of Junb; the fifth on 
the 2d of August, if it does not fall on a Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday, in which case it is held on the 
Tuesday following ; the sixth on the first Friday of No- 
vember. 
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t 

vember. Horses, cattle, and milch cqws, are the priiK 
cipal commodities at these fiairs. ' At Linlithgow there 
is a weekly market, on Friday, for grain and butcher 
meat. 

Bathgate has seven fairs in the year ; in most of which 
the prevailing article is cattle. A few horses also are 
occasionally exposed to sale. The first fair is held on 
the second Wednesday of April ; the second on the first 
Wednesday in May after Whitsunday, old style ; the 
third on the fourth Wednesday of June ; the fourth on 
the third Wednesday of July j the fifth on the third 
Wednesday of August ; the sixth on the fourth Wed- 
nesday of October 5 and the seventh on the first Wed- 
nesday after Martinmas. The new style is always meant 
whan the old is not expressed. 



SECTION v. 

Nothing particular occurs in this section. 



SECTION VI. — WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Scotch Weight. 

Isty Troyy for butcher meaty trouj rough calfskins^ un^ 
dressedjlcuc, and meal^ mthin this county, 

Eng. Troy Or, 

29.75 dr. 

476 16 oz. 
7616 256 16 lb. 
121856 4096 256 16 st. 

2d, 
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2. Tronf^^For loocly butter, cheescj rough Aides, and 

tdHattoy within this county. 

Eng. Troy Gr. 

29.75 Drop. 

476 16 oz. • 

9520 320 20 lb. 

152320 5120 320 16 St. 



3. Avoirdupois, — For tanned hides, dressedjla^x, comb^ 

ed wool, and groceries. 



Troy Grains. 




27.3515625 


dr. 


437,625 


16 


7002 


256 



oz. 

16 lb. 

98028 3584 224 14 st. 

784224 28672 1792 112 8 cwt. 

15684480 573440 35840 2240 160 20 ton. 



t The common practice is to use the avoirdupois ounce, of 
which 22 arc reckoned nearly equal to 20 tron ounces* Ed. 
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Scotch Square Measure. 

£|ig.Iiicb. 
79.709 Gnnter link. cS 

144 1806 Eng.Ft. J 

1MS.8 17.361 9.61 Ell. 



u 



49818.2 625 345.96 36 Fall. § 

797091.8 10000 5535.36 576 16 o "^ 



1992729.6 25000 13838.4 1440 40 2.5 tS 
7970918.4 100000 55353.6 5760 160 10 4 Acre, 

The rood of mason or slater work is 36 square ells. 



English Square Measure. 

fhch. 
€2J1t6 Cluster link. 

144 2.295 root. I ^ 

1296 20.661 9 Yard. ^ J 

S600 57;392 25 2^ Pace, ; ^, 

S9204 625 272' 80^ 10.89 g § 

6 7264 10000 4356 484174 24 J6 o % 

1568160 25000 108901210 435.6 40 2.5 | 

0372640 100000 4356048401742.4160 10 4 Acre, 



N ^ 
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A Table for converting Scotch Acres into English, and 

English Acres into Scotch. 



Scotch. 

FaU 1 

Rood 1 

Acre 1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Englifli Acres. 

.0079421 

.3176859 

1.2707438 

2.5414876 

3.8122314 

5.0829752 

6.358719 

7.6244628 

8.8952066 

10.1659504 

11 -.4366942 

12.707438 



Engliib. 

Pole 1 
Rood 1 

Acre I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Scotch Adts. 

.049184 
.1967852 
.7869407 
1.5738814 
2.S608221 
S.1477627 
3.93470S4 
4.7216441 
5.5085848 
6.2955255 
7.0824662 
7.8694068 



7able of Scotch Measures of capacity for JJquors, 



Solid Inch. 










6.46275 


GUI. 








25.851 


4 


Mutchkin. 


« 


I 


51.702 


8 


2 


Chopin. 




103.404 


16 


4 


2 


Pint 


206.088 


32 


8 


^ 


2 Quart. 


827.232 


128 


32 


16 


8 4 Gallon. 


6617.856 


1024 


256 


128 


64 32 8 Barrel 



Scotch 
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Scotch measure of capacity for things dry, 

1 • Wheat, pease, beans, rye,, and white salt, raised from 
the standard firlot containing 21^ pints. 

fkMi Inch. 
10S.404 Pint. 



1S7.333 1.8281 


X^ippie or 
Porpet. 


• 


549.3SS 5.3125 


4 Peck, 


^ 


fil97.335 21,25 


16 4 


Firlot. ' 


8789.34 85 


64 16 


• 4 BolL 


140629.44 1360 


1024 256 


64 16 Chalder. 



S. Ostts, barley, and malt, raised from the st^dard fip 

lot containing 31 pints. 



Solid loch. 
103.404 Pint. 



Xiippte or 



r. 200.345 1.9375 ^^^^l 

{ 801.381 7.75 4 Peck. 

5205.524 31 16 4 Firlot 

1S822.096 124 64 ^ 16 4 Boll. 
I205 133.53 1984 1024 256 64 16 CSialder. 



N2 
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cHir, 



Table for converting Scotch standard bolls of wfai 
rye, beans^ pease and salt, into Winchester bushels a 
quarters ; and Winchester bushels and quarters ii 
Scotch bolls. 

Scotch into English. ]f English into Sort 



Scotch 
Standard. 



Lippie 1 

Peck 1 

Firlot 1 

BpU 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 8 

9 

10 



Winchester. 



Bushels. 



,06386S5 

.2554542 

1.0218167 

4.0872667 

8.1745333 

42.2618 

16.3490667 

20.4363834 

24.5236 

28.6108667 

32.6981334 

36.7854001! 

40.8726667 



Quarters. 



.0079829 
.0319318 
,1277271 
.5109083 
1.0218167 
1.532725 
2.0436333 
2.5545417 
3.06545 
8.5763583 
4.0872QQ7 
4.598175 
5.1090833 



Winchester. 



Quartern 
Peck 
Bushel 
Quarter 



I 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

'I 

lo! 



Scotch 8t 
BoU 

.015 

.061 

.244 

1.957 

S.914 

5.871 

7.8SS 

9.786 

11.749 

18.701 

15.651 

17.61J 

19.A7S 



Table for converting Scotch standard bolls of barley 
oats in Winchester bushels and quarters ; and Wim 
ter bushels and quarters into Scotch bolls. 



Scotch into English, 



Scotch 
Standard. 



Winchester. 
Bushels. I Qnarters. 



Lippie 

Peck 

Firlot 
B611 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



.0931656 

.3726625 

1.49©6502 

5.9626008 

11.9252016 

17.8878024 

23.8504032 

29.813004 

35.7756048 

41.7382056 

47.7008064 

53.6634071 

59.6360079 



.0116457 

.0465828 

.1863313 

.7453251 

1.4906502 

2.23.^9753 

2.9813004 

3.7266255 

4.4719506 

5.2172757 

5.9626008 

6.7079259 

7.453251 



English into ScQi 



Winchester. 



Scotch Sb 
BoUi 



Ouartern 1 
Peck 1 
Bushel 1 
Quarter 1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



.010 

0411 

.167' 

l.S41( 

2.688! 

4.025< 

5.S66: 

6.70ft 

8.050: 

9.39U 

10.73SJ 

12.0751 

13.4161 
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The Standards of dry-measure were^ by act of parlia* 
ment of i6i 8, committed to the custody of the borough 
<if Linlithgow ; and, therefore, Linlithgow measure, 
and standard measure^ dr& commonly understood and 
qpoketi of as one and the same thing ; but the fact is 
otherwise. Iii Edinburgh, Linlithgow firlots are avow- 
edly made above one and a half per cent, larger than 
the legal standard. Linlithgow firlots, got from. Lin- 
lithgow as standards for the town of Perth) were found 
by experiment, of the weight of water which they con- 
tained *, to be almost diree per ceiit. the wheat mea*^ 
sure^ and four per cent, the barley measure, larger 
than the legal standard. Linlithgow firlots, in like 
manner, got from Linlithgow as standards for Kinross- 
shire» were found to be, fbr wheat above two and a 
Iialf per cent, and for barley above three per cent, lar- 
ger than the legal staildard t what the deviation may 
be in other places has not been tried. The Edinburgh 
measure, marked as such, appears to be the otlly exact 
legal measure for com. 

It may be proper to mention that the standards of 
Scotch weights and measures were at first establish- 
ed by commissioners appointed by an act of Parliament 
of i^i^f in the reign of James VI. pari. 22. cap. 8. for 

N 3 the 



• It may be remarked, that this mode of adjusting mt^a- 
0ures of capacity by the weight of water taken at difierent 
times and in different places^ is subject to error, unless the 
purity or density of the water used in the experiment is 
known to be the same ; for the weight of a given bulk of wa- 
is modified by this circumstance.^— Ed. 
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the purpose of settling a method for reducing measoret 
and weights to uniformity. 

These commissioners made the ell of Edinburgh the 
unit of lineal measure, and committed the keeping of 
it to the city of Edinburgh. They made the Stirling 
pint or jug the unit of liquid measure, and conunittied 
the keeping of it to the borough of Stirling. They 
made the firlot of Linlithgow the unite for dry mea^ 
sure of wheat, rye, beans, pease, mealy and white s^lt. 
And as malt, barley, and oats, had before that time 
been in use to be measured by heaping the same firlott 
they thought it more expedient to calculate how much 
the heap added to the measure, and to make a separate 
firlot for oats, barley, and malt, which being strucky 
should exactly contain the same quantity as the other 
firlot when heaped. These firlots they committed to 
the keeping of the borough of Linlithgow. With re- 
spect to weights, they declared the French troy stone 
weight to be the Unit, and committed that stone to the 
keeping of the borough of Lanark. They ordered 
double standards of all these weights and measures to 
be made, and that two of every one of them should re- 
main in the register in the castle of Edinburgh, and 
other two within the castle of Dunbarton, as a warrant 
for the measures and weights. The other doubles de- 
posited with the four boroughs above mentioned^ 
were to be used for the assizing of weights and mea- 
sures, to be delivered under the mark of these boroughs 
for public use. 

By an act in 1 696, William and Mary^ parL i . sess. 
6. c. 6. it is ordained, that all sorts of meal bought and 

m 

sold within this kingdom shall be sold and delivered 

by 
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by weight, at eight stones troy weight, in place of the 
boll of Linlithgow measure, and so proportionally. 

In 1663, Charles II. parL i. sess. 3. cap. 17., an act 
w^M made declaring the measure of ^ coal to be by the 
Culrosa chaMer. But this standard is now lost* 

By an act 1686, James VII. pari. i. cap. 30. the 
measure of bark is settled, viz. of unbeaten bark 22 gal- 
lons make a boll, small bea,tea mallowie bark, the Lu> 
Uthgow barley measure. 

The foregoing tables, as well as all the statements 
which have been made respecting the standards of 
Scotch weights and measures, are extracted from a va- 
IwiUe small treatise entitled, ^< A proposal for unifor* 
nuty of weights and measures in Scotland, by execu- 
tion of the laws now in force," supposed to have been 
written by the late Lord Swinton, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session. Printed for Charles Elliot, 
Edinburgh, A. D. 1779. 



Sect. viL-T^Nothing particular occurs on this section. 



f^' 
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SECT« VIII.— MANUFACTURES. 

The^b are no manufactures of great extent carried 
on in this county. The following may be mentioned : 
A spinning work at Blackburn, in the parish of Liv- 
ingston, which may employ about 200 persons old and 
joung ; tambouring in the parishes of Linlithgow and 

N 4 Whitburn ; 
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Whitburn ; but this business is very variable^ Mine- 
times more and sometimes fewer hands Jbeing employe- 
ed : in the parish of Linlithgow^ a manufecture of pa^ 
pevy tanning) carrying, tawing, wool cocdbing^ stocking* 
weaving^ calicoeprinting, brewing, and distilling ;* .at 
Borrowstounness a manufecture of crockery or earthen 
ware, a soap-work> a brewery, and ship-building cm a 
moderate scale is carried on ; in the parish of Carriden 
a vitriol work ^ and a pantile and brick-work in the id- 
dnity of .Blackness ; at Queensferry a considerable 
manufacture of soap. << It was at Queensferry that 
first in Scotland the making of brown soap was brought 
to its present degree of perfection^ This manufacture 
commenced about the year 1770, and has since been 
carried on .with varying successf /' 

The number of hands employed in all these diffe- 
rent manufactures bears but a small proportion to the 
whole population of the county^ 



SECT* 



• There may be about 1 1 ,000 bolls of barley consumed 
in the distilleries of this county, which in all probability is 
more than is actually raised in it. A considerable propor- 
tion of the barley used in the distilleries is brought from 
other places of Scotland, and from England. 

t See the Statistical Account of the parish of Queens- 
ferry. 
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SECT. IX« COMMERCE. 

Vert little commerce is carried on in this county. 
At Borrowstounness^ it was formeriy in a much more 
flourishing state than it is at present. The trade of. 
that town with the cotitinent has in a great measure 
ceased ; and the great Canal from the Frith of Forth 
to Glasgow^ which enters the Frith at Grangemouth^ 
about seven miles above Borrowstounness, has taken 
away much of its trade to that place. 

Fishery in the Frith of Forth. — ^The fishery in the 
Frith of Forth is of too much importance to be omitt- 
ed in this report. The following extract on the sub- 
ject is taken from the Statistical Account of the parish 
of Queensferry, by the Rev. Mr Henderson, published 
in 1795 \ it is as follows : 

<< Attempts have been made to establish a fishery 
here, at least such a fishery as might supply the town 
and neighbourhood, but hitherto without success ; al- 
though it is the general opinion that two or three 
fishermen might settle here to advantage. The fish 
to be found in this part of the Frith are cod, haddocks, 
whitings, skate, flounders, herrings, crabs, lobsters, and 
oysters. There are also some very fine muscle scalps. 
The herring fishery, which has lately taken place in 
this neighbourhood, forms a most pleasant article in a 
statistical accoimt,** 

<< It began at the end of the year 1792, opposite to 
this, and in the part of the Frith without the bay of 

Inverkeithing. 
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Inverkeithing. During that season a plentifbl snpply 
of good herrings was sent to the coast towns, and to 
many inland places at a considerable distance. Next sea- 
son the herrings were still more plentiful, and the mar- 
kets mpre plentifuUysupplied. Little was done m curing 
for foreign markets. The mercliants who were inclin- 
ed to engage in the trade, regretted ihdf. they were not 
provided with the necessary articles of barrels, and salt. 
The last was a season of an extensive smd profitable 
fisliery. From the middle of October to the first of 
March Igst, from this place you could count from 80 to 
* 00 boats almost every day busily and fuccessfully em* 
ployed. Herrings were found in great abundance 
from Burntisland to above Borrowstouofiess. Fiaher- 
men resorted to this from all quarters. A single boat 
often came in with thirty or forty barrek, which vrere 
sold for L.8 or L.io« A great number of herring bos* 
ses came from Glasgow by the great canal, and had a 
most successful fishery. Vast quantities were cured 
and sent to the foreign markets. About six thousand 
barrels were cured at this port. The inland part of 
the country was plentifully supplied at the distance of 
thirty or forty miles by land carriage. The retail price 
here, notwithstanding, at an average, was not more 
than sixpence a hundred/' 

It is a pretty general opinion that the herring ahoals 
have formerly frequented this part of the Frith, and 
might often have been found in the places where the 
fishery has been lately so successful. If so, it is a subject 
of much regret, tEat the opportunities of such a profita- 
ble fishery have been lost ; and the public are taught not 

to 
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to neglect to explore the seas which surround our 
islandj as almost every part of them is found to contain 
stores not only sufficient to diffuse plenty among the 
inhaUtants, but also amply to reward and enrich the 
merchant who may be disposed to engage in the ex- 
portation trade." 

Since the preceding account was written, the her* 
ring fishery has continued to be carried on in the Frith 
with different degrees of success in different years. 
The usual season of the herring fishery in the Frith, is 
from November to January or February. 

Salmon Ushery, — A company of fishermen from 
Dumfnes-shire, who had been employed in fishing on 
the Solway Frith, have obtained a lease for a few years 
from the Earl of Hopetoun, Mr Hamilton Dundas of 
Duddingston, and Mr Dundas of Dundas, in order to 
try a salmon fishery in the south side of the Frith of 
Forth, between Queensferry and Blackness. Their 
lease does not prohibit them firom catching other sorts 
of fish which they may happen to find. It will be very 
advantageous to the neighbourhood if this fishery sue* 
seeds. 



SECT. 
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SECTION X. — THE POOR. 



Parishes. 



Abercorn 



Bath$i;ate 



Borrowstounncss 



Carriden 



Balmeny 



m.mU. 



Ecclesmachan 



Kirkliston 



No. 



Ann. Income.] 
L. s. d. 



3C 



52 



30 



24 



45 



ll6 8 71 



8t 7 5A 



24 160 



32 



70 



6 10 



148 



FtrvDs, 

L.20() Sterling voluntary as* 
sessment of heritors, and 
weekly collect, nt chnrch. 



Weekly collecu at church, 
rentof Sacresof land, L,15 
Sterl. annuity, niortcloth 
fees, fines for irregular mar- 
riages, and other occasion- 
al donations. 



Weekly collect, at church ; 
and perquisites from pro- 
clamations of marriageit, & 
from baptisms & funerals. 



Poors land, money at inte- 
rest, voluntary assessment, 
and weekly collections at 

church . 

Weekly collect, at church, 
and money at interest. 



L.100 Sterling, some seat 
rents in the church, mort- 
cloth fees, and assessments, 
and weekly collections at 
church. 



^* In this parish, the greatest part of the indigent males are 
supplied out of the revenue of friendly societies, which a- 
mounts to L.230 and upwards. 

In the parish of Abercorn, the sum of L.l l6. 8s. Z^d- 
which is stated as the annual income of the poor, includes 
the precentor's and session-clerk^s salaries, the school fees, 
and books of poor scholars, with some other little items. 
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SOS 



Parishes, INo. 



Linlithgow 
Living^toi; 



Queensferry 



Aim. Income. 
L* s. d. 



100 250 



Funds.' 



12 



13 



Torpichen 



Uphall 



Whitburn 



14 



10 



365 



2(3 



About L.700 Sterling, and 
49 acres of land, & week* 
ly collections at church. 

Voluntary contributions, ic 
weekly collect, at church. 



47 5 



30 



38 10 



L.400, an acre of land, and 
house rent!, and weekly 
collections at church. 



70 11 10§ 



L.500, the iiiterestof whichy 
with the collections at 
church, is sufficient for the 
supply of the poor. 

Land, money at interest, 6c 
weekly collect, at church. 

Weekly collect, at church, 
mortcloth fees, marriage 
proclamations, & parochi- 
al assessments. 



1076 12 njj 



■M» 



■Man* 



In tlus county, very little money is rabed, by rate or 
assessment, for the supply of the poor. It arises chief- 
ly from the rent of land belonging to the poor, from 
the interest of sums of money left by different indivi* 
duals for the use of the poor in the respective parishes, 
from the weekly collections at the churches, and from 
fees paid at marriages, baptisms, and funerals. By the 
preceding Table, it appears that L.1076. i2s. IPd. is 
the sum actually raised for the supply of all the poor . 
pa the public roll of the county.* In chapter I. sec* 

tion 



* Even this is too high, as some small sums of money, not 
*recciv^»d by the poor, are included in the column of their il^« 
come on account of not being easily separated. 
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When the proportion of money required for sop* 
porting the poor in this county is compared with that 
which is raised for the like purpose in Northumbe^ 
land>* where the rent of the land and mode of fanning 
are not very dissimilar to those which obtain here, tiiA 
dilSerence seems remarkable. In Northumberland the ^- 
average of the poor-rates appears to amount to aboot^:^^ 
one seventh of the rent of the land ; or if a sevent 
is thought too high an average for the' whole countji 
a tenth or a twelfth in all probability will not, and ii 
either case the difference is still very great. 

In this county the poor-rates, or rather annual ii 
come of the paupers, are nearly in the proportion 
only one 6oth part of the rent. The poor-rates n 
Northumberland, therefore, are proportionally more^ 
burdensome than here \ and as no reason can be assign—^ 
ed why the number of really indigent poor should b^ 
greater in proportion in that county than in this, eact^ 
pauper in the former it may be supposed must recein 
proportionally more than one in the latter. Bui 
in England, a pauper or person on the poors list, is na" 
always really indigent and incapable of supportinj 
himself; there being reason to believe that near on 
half of the whole number are fully able to work fox: 
their maintenance; and who, therefore, ought to U^ 
struck off the list. Of the other half,^ many are truly 
indigent ; though there is no doubt that a great por-. 
tion even of them receive a much larger allowance than 
they have a just claim to, being able to supply the? ir 

watxt 



* St'c the Agricultural R«']>'.>rt of NorthumlM'ilau'l 
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by their own labour. When these things are 
'ed». the difference between what falls to the 
' an English pauper really deserving support^ 
I Scotch one of the same description^ will not 
o great. These considerations, however^ ag« 
the evils of the English system in a moral viewy 
r do not diminbh its political bad consequences, 
y deserve inquiry to what causes the difference 
ice in maintaming the poor in each country is to 
bed. First, one cause may be the different 
>f fixing the rates that obtain in England and 
and. The Justices of the Peace, who have, the 
f fixing the poor-rates in England, have, in ge-> 
o immediate interest in the business, or at least 
accidental and trifling one. ' The love of popu* 
•o, by appearing liberal to the poor, is apt to 
them' rather to favour the paupers, while the 
From which as proprietors they can scarcely be 
d to be intirely free) of repressing the conse- 
of the tenants, or ^of their representative, the 
* ^ of the poor, naturally disposes them to lean 

O to 

office of the overseer, who commonly is one of the 
is to manage the business of the poor . in the dis« 
vhich he is appointed by the Justices of the Peace. 
{ the account of the poor's money, collects it, and 
» it to the paupers. He attends the Courts of the 
of the Peace, when any affair respecting the poor in 
ct comes before the court. His repres*intation of 
is heard as well as that of the pauper, and the court 
•ir judgment accordingly. The overseer may, if he 

insist upon the oath of the pauper being taken as 
uth of a particular fact which relates to the subject 
le court. 
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I 

to the same side. It is, therefore^ the less to be won- 
dered at, that they fix such high rates. In Scotland, 
the very reverse in these respects takes place> for the 
proprietors, by sharing the burden equally with the 
tenants, have an immediate interest in checking super- 
fluous allowances to the poor, and their love of popu- 
larity as well as desire of repressing the consequence 
of the tenants are kept under by the same . considera- 
tion. Second, .The pauper in England considers him- 
self as having a claim to the poor-rates as his births 
right, and no stigma accompanies the receiving of 
them. This destroys the spirit of independence, and 
relaxes industry and all vigorous exertion in order to * 
acquire a competency, or to lay up any stock for fiiton 
support in the event of their being unable to earn a 
subsistance by their own labour. This way of think* 
ing is not so prevalent' in Scotland. Indeed, till of 
late, it was considered in most places as implying a sort. 
of disgrace for any person to receive money out of tft 
poors fund. Many, even in very indigent circum- 
stances, would rather have suffered the greatest extre- 
mity of want than have applied for this kind of relief; 
and when they were under the necessity of taking it, 
they were anxious to have it concealed. These ideas, 
however, are gradually wearing out in Scotland, esp^ 
cially in places which are contiguous to England, of 
where assessments for the support of the poor have 
been long and regularly levied •; and in. proportional 

this 



• The following observatioKS on this subject, which areta- 
k^'\\ I'rom the agricultural report Of Roxburghshire, written, by 
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change has taken place in the sentiments of the 
»oor^ the poor rates have increased. Thlrd^ Good eat- 

Oa . . »ng 



16 Rev. Dr Douglas of Galashiels, are highly worthy of the 
Ltcption of the public, and especially of the landed interest 
f Scotland^ 

** The introduction of poor rates, though attended with 
sveral advantages, is nevertheless to be regreted. It was for* 
iierly th^ fashion for people of all ranks to attend public 
rorship, and to give liberally to the poor. The weekly col- 
ections were committed to the care of the kirk-session, a 
(H of grave and active men, who, without any emolument, 
udustriously sought out and rclieveil the modest objects of 
charity* By the prudence and frugality of their manage* 
ment, the wants of the needy were supplied, and a small 
!\^nd^was ainassed in many parishes to he Ic nt on interest 
intil a time of extraordinary scarcity should arrive. These 
nen still continue to act with the same disinterestedness and 
Lttention, but the absence of some proprietors from the coun* 
STf the dissertion of public worship by others, the scanty 
iOfiuibutions of those who attend, because of their being 
objected to ap assessment, and the natural efl'ect of this ge- 
K^ral ^conduct to contract the public bounty of the truly 
charitable, together with the practice in several places of 
lenanding one half of the trifle that is collected to augment 
he parochial funds, leave very little in their power to manage 
>r bestow; From this change two serious evils arise* One of 
hem is that the poor no longer receive supply with .back* 
'trdness and gratitude as charity from the administrators of 
Ublic bounty, but claim it boldly as their legal right, and 
\ expectation of it relax their diligence and oeconomy : And 
\t other is, that the numerous class of sieryants and day-la- 

bourcn 



I 
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ing is more common among the poor in England than 
in Scotland. They are therefore more apt to nend 
what IS earned in good health ; and thus savings^ 
not laid up, on which account they become sooner a 

burden 



bourersy many of whom are in easy circumstances^ cea&e to 
distribute their mites, from an idea that any little thing 
• which they could spare would not serve the poor, but go in- 
to the pockets of the landholders and their tenants. Yet, is 
the present state of society, when religion is in so little requot 
among the higher ranks, an^l th.ey who still respect its onii* 
nances, are divided into so many sects, the poor-rates have 
the advantage of subjecting all men equally, according to 
their possessions, to the necessary burden of supporting tkie 
indigent If there be an alarn^ing prospect of this burden 
/becoming annually heavier, let the rich and the great reflect, 
that the best preventive is their regularly attending the na- 
tional church, and encouraging others by their example to 
enlarge the weekly collcotions. Such a conduct might hav9 
the double effect of lowering the tissessments, and of acquir- 
ing such a kindly influence over the poor, as would foster 
their natural shame to apply for charity, except in the most 
urgent necessity, and quicken their efforts to provide against 
it' A law might be made i,bliging sectaries to maintain their 
own power, or add their colh^clions to the parish funds ; but 
it • would be oppressive, as they pay their share of assess 
mcnts in the different parishes to which they belong; and it 
would serve no otlier purpose than affording a plausible prep 
tcnce to the opulent among them to withhold their contribu* 
tions, and putting a cruel constraint on the poor to adhere 
or return to the established church. Yet, while matters 
continue us they arc at present, the number of poor, and the 
funds for their support, must yearly increase." 
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tmrden to the public. Fourdiy The poor in England 
ire perhaps less religions -than those in Scotland. 
Eience9 avarice will stimulate them to the acquisition 
nf the largest possible allowances even when it is not 
needed ; and in proportion to their want of religion, 
conscience will be the less apt to pirevent them from 
i^esorting to very base means, perhaps even to false* 
hood and. peijury if found necessary to carry their 
point. . 

Reasoiiittg theoretically, one might be led to infer, 
that the English mode of fixing the poor-rates is the 
kat that can be devised; The two parties interested, 
Ae payper on the one hand, and the overseer of the 
Hk>r for the parish or district on the other, • have a 
iph.t to be heard respiectively before' a couit of justices 
F ^)ie Peace, who have little or no immediate interest 
1 Other side, and therefore may be supposed impar^? 
stl judges. But inferences deduced from theory are of 
o a.vail, when opposed by conclusions drawn from ex- 
perience and the observation of facts. The sum of 
tKmey raised for the maintenance of the poor in £ng« 
land, is far greater in proportion than that which is 
raised for the same purpose in Scotland, and yet the 
poor are not left to perish by want in Scotland any 
0iore than in England. Placing the paupers^ by high 
poor rates, in a state comparatively affluent, and in 
some measure desirable, is holding out a bounty tOi 
falsehood and perjury, and giving a premium to idle- 
ness. People may be allowed to give voluntarily as 
cnuch.as they |>]ease to the poor, but they ought not 
to.be compelled by law to give more than is absolute- 
Ij:, necessary for. their support. This will never be ef- 
- , O 3 fected 
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fected in England unless the English poor laws are as- 
similated to the Scotch} or unless the admiBistntion 
of them is conducted in, a very different manner from 
what it is at present. 

Box clubs, or friendly societies* — These were never 
established here in any great number, and for sometime 
past they have been much on the decline. .This maybe 
owing to diverting the society funds from their origi- 
nal destination^ to the purpose of hiring substitutes for 
the militia, to the successive contributions of money ne- 
cessary for their support, and to the remote prospect 
of deriving any advantage from them. 

In the parish of Bathgate, however, a sum of money * 
is raited by friendly societies which is applied to sn^ 
port the indigent males of the parish, and. is found adc* 
<{uate to the purpose. This shews that under proper 
regulations, and an upright management, friendly so- 
cieties might prove very beneficial. 

A very distinct communication from Mr James 
Thornton schoolmaster of Bathgate, concerning the state 
of tlie poor in that parish, and some other particulani 
will be found in the Appendix No. 7« and a similar com- 
munication from the Rev. Mr Ritchie of Earkliston, 
No. 8^ 



SECTION XI. — POPULATION. 



Answers made by the scholmasters of the county of 
Linlithgow to the ist, S2d, and 8d questions contained 
in the schedule to an act entitled an < Act for taking an 
account of the population of Great Britain, and of the 
increase and diminution thereof.' — ^The foUowiogao- 
^ount was taken in the year 1801 : 
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POPULATION. 
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Carriden 
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21 6 Table of the Annual number of Marriages, Birthy and Dttth' 



Parishes. | 


Marriages. 


Births. 
22/^ 


Deaths. 


Abwcorn • 






Bathgate 


21* 


K% 


44f 


Borrowstounncbs 


22 


71 


53 


Camden 


— 




— 


Dalmeny 


6 


15 


8 


Ecclesmachan 


2 


6 


3 


Kirkliston 


12 


40 


16 


Linlithgow 


30 


96 


58 


Livingston 




20 


10 


Quecnsferry 


3J 


17tV 


15.^Ty 


Torphichen 


11 


22 


U 


Uphall 


3 


23 


18 


Whitburn 


14 


22 


18 



; * It may be piDper to mnti 
that this Uble cannot be «k 
jly depended upon for aeon 
jit contains the aT^nge ta^ 
lof marriages, births^ and dcit 
for some years past, and aen 
with thebooka kept in the 
specUve parishes, bat the fil 
rent particulars are notihR 
fully entered in these boob 
The table of popnlatioai 
be depended on at oohvt 
nearly so, in nott iastai 
for the year 1801, in whidl 
numeration was made : Bati 
posing the popnia^on of I 
coanty ta have increaaed- ia ' 
same ratio since the year U 
that it did from 1756 to U 
the whole population at pici 
will be upwards of 100 ■ 
than is stated in the tablcii 
perhaps the increase bu \ 
still greater. 



Table of the increase of Population from 1755 to ISOl. 





Popula. 




Increase 


Decrease 


Increase Deal 

from ini 

1790- 1790 




Popji- tion in 


Popula. 


from 


from 


Parishes* 


lation 


1790^ 


tion in 


1755 


1755 to 




inl755. 


1799. 


1801. 


to 1790 


1790— 


1798 to 


im 








814 


—1798. 


1798. 


1801. 


I8C 


Abercorn 


1037 


870 


1^ 


_^^ 


56 


Bathgate - 


1594 


2309 


2513 


715 


— 


204 


«. 


Borrowstounness 


26'6'8 


3178 


2790 


510 






388 


Carridcn 


1164 


1450 


1493 


286 




43 


.«. 


Dalmeny 


1103 


907 


765 




196 


— 


142 


Ecclcsmachan 


351 


215 


303 




136 


88 


.« 


Kirkliston 


1461 


1504 


1186 


43 


-~. 


1—. 


318 


Linlithgow - 


3296 


3221 


3504 




76 


373 




Livingston 


598 


420 


551 




178 


131 


.. 


Queens fiTry 


451 


505 


454 


54 






51 


Torphichen 


1295 


1069 


1028 




226 


— . 


41 


Uphall 


690 


600 


786 




90 


86 


» 


Whiiburn 


1121 


13252 
17570 


1537 
17814 


201 




215 


— 




16829 


1809 


lOO'S 


1140 


991 


Total increase frc 


}m 1755 to 1 


790 


1068 




996 




1 


(ys 


741 




144$ 














741 


k 



Total increase from 1755 to ISOl - - 8S6 

§ lucreaiic Irom 1790 — 1798 to 1801. 

f Dr Meiklcjohn mmister of this parish is of opinion that since the year 1' 
when the number was taken with great accuracy for the Statistical Acco 
there has been no dccrcasCi and that the numcratiuo made in 1801 is lest cor 
than tlie fvrmer. 
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I 

« Has population depended solely on foody at on the 
permission and facility of raising cottages i — ^Is the dis- 
trict over or under peopled ? " 

•There is not any want either of cottages or other 
Unds of houses in the county zt large^ nor any great 
difficulty in obtaining them when wanted. Considers^ 
bly more food^ also, besides the grain which the horses 
consume^ is imderstood to be produced in the county, 
thadi is used by the inhabitants. It is therefore pos- 
sible that the population might be greater than it is, if 
it depended solely either on food, or on the permission 
and £icility of raising houses, or on both jointly. It is 
no doubt true that, without a suitable supply both of 
food and of houses, population can neither be kept up 
nor increased. The increase of population, however, 
does not depend on the mere existence of food and 
liouses ; but on the ability of the people to obtain them; 
that is, on the adequatcness of their income. Now, 
the income of the great body of the people is only an- 
other name for their wages ; and ^^-ages rise or fall- ac- 
cording as the demand for labour is greater or. less. The 
increase of . population must therefore be considered as 
intimately connected with ihe stale of ihc demand for 
labour. By the tables of the population of this county 
it appears that, in the course of the bst 50 y?ars. the 
number of its inhabitants has considerrJjly i..jrea£ed* 
This probably has been owing to sn ii:crea>.c of the 
quantity of food produced in the county, and to tlio de* 
Diand for laboiur becoming greater. There h ii;..o rea- 
son to suppose that the population of ihc conn; y would 
have increased still more, had it not been for tlic fol- 
lowing circumstances : — In the time of harvest, when 

aj^ricultural 
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agricultural labourers are most wanted^ many iiduU^ 
tants of the towns turn out to assist in the Cutting of 
the crop. Numbers of Highlanders, besides, come 
down mto the county at this season of the year, who 
are hired for the same purpose. While this serves to 
prove that the population of tl^e country part of the 
county is not sufficient of itself for the reaping bf the 
crop, it shows, at the same time, that the whole labour 
of the county is carried on without difficulty) and that 
the defect of population is not felt. 

To these causes, perhaps, it is owing that cottagers 
are not more numerous than they are, or that this spe- 
cies of population has not increased more than it has 
done. The circumstance of the surplus produce find* 
ing a ready market, by the great demand for supplying 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other towns, must likewise 
have a powerful effect in checking the increase of po- 
pulation within this county; 

Healthiness of the District. — ^This is a very health- 
ful county. There is no disease peculiar to it 5 nor are 
epidemical distempers frequent. 

Foodi and Mode of Living. — Among the lower or 
labouring classes of the people little, if any change, has 
taken place in the furniture of their houses \ but in their 
dress the change has been very great, especially among 
the women servants, who are supposed to spend the 
whole of their wages or income on this article. The 
use of cloths made in the principal manufacturing towns 
is now almost universal among the labouring people. 
This change has-been gradually brought about within 

the 
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the last 30 or 40 years. Before that period, they were 
in use to wear cloth made at home, or of which the 
yar|i was spun in their own houses. The yaim was 
made into cloth by country weavers, which was after* 
wards dressed by fiiUers and dyers of the same descrip- 
tion. 

The usual food of the common people is— oat meal 
porridge for breakfast ;, for dinner, broth made of bar- 
ley prepared for the purpose and of vegetables, some- 
times with butcher-meat, and sometimes without it ; 
and for supper, potatoes, two-thirds of the year^ and 
porridjge the remaining third. Oat cakes are the com- 
mon bread. At dinner some use bread made of pease 
and barley mixed. In harvest, wheat bread and beer 
are the common food for dinner and supper, but parti 
cularly for dimier.* The use of tea and of wheat bread 
has of late crept in among the lower classes, and is ra- 
ther gaining ground. It is an unlucky practice. The 
new food is more expensive than the old, and is not 
more nourishing. It tends to prevent savings, and, in 
the end, to make the poor more numerous and burden- 
some to the public. 

The manners of the common people are on the whole ' 
regular. They are not averse to the drinking of whis- 
ky occasionally \ though they are not, in general, given 
to intoxication. The young men seldom delay marry- 
ing after they have acquired as much money as is suffi- 
cient to -purchase the necessary furniture for a house ; 

and 



The quantity of bread is'l6 ounces, and of beer a chopin. 
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and they sometimes marry even before they have ac- 
quired the requisite sum. They generally put theif 
children to school, where they learn to read and write; 
and some of them learn likewise the common branches 
of'arithmeftic. 

For some time past, the authority of parents, of the 
lower class, over their children has been rather on the 
decline. This is not a favourable symptom of the in- 
crease, or even of the stability of good, morals. It pro- 
bably has its origin in a general laxity of the religious 
principles of the people^ and- there is but too much res^. 
son to fear that, in the end, it may be productive of 
hurtful consequences to society. , 

Some account of the character and mode of living of 
the £furmer$ was formerly given in CbaF^er iv. Sec- 
tion 2. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



SECTION I. — ^RELATXTB TO CAPITAL* 



The want of capital is a clog to every improvement 
in agriculture. Without the command of money, it 
would be folly in a farmer to attempt expensive improve- 
iiients> or those on a large scale. The returns are of- 
ten distant^ and always more or less uncertain. The 
want of capital, however, is not materially felt in this 
county, except among some of the tenants of' very smal) 
farms. 



SECTION 
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&IIs on the tenant. In so far therefore as the farmery 
especially in the case last mentioned, pays more than an 
equal proportion with other classes, the additional sum 
must be viewed as an additional annual rent paid by him, 
which he could not foresee nor provide against, at the 
lime when he made his offer for his farm. 

In its general principle or spirit, the property tax is 
a tax on real income ; but the mode in which the far- 
mers are assessed is without any regard to real income^ 
and altogether imaginary. The half of the rent payable 
to the proprietor for the first seven years of the lease> 
and besides this, after the jsxpiration of the first seven 
years, the amount and half of the amount of the addi- 
tional rent at which the farm, in the judgment of the 
commissioners, or surveyors employed by them, might 
be let at rack rent in any year of the lease during its fii* 
ture currency, are assumed as the farmer^s income in 
these years respectively. Supposing the annual rent of 
a farm to be L.400, the farmer's income is assumed to 
be the half of this sum, or L.200, per annum, for the 
first seven years of the lease : For this he pays L.20 of 
tax. If the commissioners, at the end of the sevea 
years, estimate the rent at L.600 instead of L.400, the 
farmer pays for the additional L.200 the proprietor's 
tax, or L.20 per annum : besides tlii/;, he pays for tli.c 
half of the additional rent, viz. L.lOO, the farmeir's 
tax, or L.IO per annum: At the same time, he conti- 
nues to be charged for the original rent ; so that, on 
the whole, he pays the tax of an income of L.'tOO after 
the expiration of the first seven years of the lease. It 
is also competent for the commissioners to raise the rent 
every year during the currency of the lease by a new 

valuation*, 
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Valtittion; and the £sDtner must psythe tax in the pro- 
portion atbove stated. It is evident that this liile is 
wholly gratuitons ; and it is a mete chance if in any 
case a fumer's income corresponds to it. Frotn the na- 
ture of the farmer*s business^ his income must be very 
fluctmtmg :— -In some years, he may have no income 
at sdl} and in others, he may be a loser. To tax him 
ifi proportion to his rent is therefore altogether unrea« 
sonaUe. It is obvious that the higher the rent is, ar- 
t^rix paribusf the income of the farmer will be the less. 
From this it may be justly inferred, if the rent is in 
any form to be taken as the criterion of the income of 
farmers , that they should be assessed in the inverse ra^ 
tic of the rents ; at least where the size of the farms, 
the quality of the soil, and other circumstances, arc sU 
diilar. Suppose two farms, acijacent to one another, 
<9idx containing 100 acres of land of equal value, the 
tatt in the one case being L.2OO9 and in the other 
X.SOO, it is apparent that the income of the tenant of 
the lowest rented farm must be just L.100 greater than 
UmsU of the tenant of the highest rented farm, provided 
h€>th the farms are equally well managed. It is there- 
, Jore plain that, in equity, the farmers ought to be as- 
'^ssed in the inverse ratio of their rents : but by the law, 
^ it stands at present, he, whose real income is less 
^*^a>i that of the other by L.lOO, pays the tax of an ima- 
gizuury income grater by L.lOO than the estimated in^ 
concxe of his more fortunate neighbour. 

^t may be asked, however. Why are farmers not ai- 

^^*Wed to maike a return of their income as well as an}" 

^her class in the community ? This treatment sup- 

P pO*fs\ 
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|K>ses, either that they are so ignorant as not to be aUe 
to make a proper return of their income, or that their 
veracity cannot be trusted, or that their business does 
not admit of a regular return being made. 

Fitstr^T6 say that the farmers are so ignorant as 
not to be able to make the proper retmn of their inh 
eome, is inconsistent with their known character. The 
body of the farmers of Scotland are comparatively not 
inferior in knowledge to any other class in the commu- 
nity. 

Second, — With respect to the degree of confidence 
proper to be reposed in the veracity of fanners, it may 
be observed, that they are as well entitled to be believe 
ed as any other description of men in the country. Ih 
former times, the agricultural part of the population of 
the country were usually accounted not the least virtu- 
ous members of society : and there seems to be no rea- 
son why they should not be accounted so istill. 

Tliirdy — ^The occupation of a farmer admits of a re- 
gular return of income being made, as readily as that of 
persons in other kinds of trade. A farmer, like other 
men in business, has expences and profits \ and he may 
easily ascertain them. He knows what stock he has, 
what number of cattle and sheep, what quantity of grain 
is produced on his farm, and what the price is at which 
he sells these articles. He knows the number of his 
servants, and the amount of. the wages which he pays 
them ; — the number of his own family, and the expence 
of their maintenance j — hi& cloth-merchant's, taylor's, 

baker's^ 
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ibaker^s^ and butcher's accounts : or if any of the ne- 
cessaries of life, which are burnished on the farm, are 
Used, he knows the price at which these may be sold. 

If, indeed, it were true, that the fanners business 
does not adinit of a regular retiu-n of income being 
made, it must be granted that, in order to levy the tax, 
some rule of assessment of an arbitrary kind must be 
employed. But then care ought to be taken that the 
farmer shall not bear more than his equal portion of , 
the burden. If the rate is found too high in one year, 
it ought to be lowered in another. That the present 
assessment of farmers is too high, their complaining of 
it is the best proof. Were it below the equal proportion 
or less than ten per cent, on their real income, they 
would not complain $ because it would be for. their in- 
terest to keep quiet. Examination might bring the 
truth to light. 

There is, however, no Occasion for having recourse 
to any arbitrary rule of assessing the farmer. There is 
no good ground for assuming that the occupation of the 
farmer does not admit of a proper return of income be- 
ing made, as well as that of others ; and yet there is 
reason to suspect that thejegislature may have been in- 
fluenced by this consideration, for it cannot be suppos- 
ed to have been their belief that any hypothetical pro<^ 
portion between the rent and income of farmers was in 
any measure to be depended on for accuracy. It is a 
characteristic of the British constitution to piQtect all 
the subjects alike, to make all bear an equal proportion 
of the necessary burdens of the state, and to impose 
tiaxes iiccording to the principles of equity and justice, 

P 2 SECTION 
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s£tTioN yfiiu-^nutMits* 



Red or 'oifire *ooarm. — ^The wire wonn preys tiqpon the 
roots of the young plants, during the spring season^ 
and is very destructive to them. The same may be 
said of the great grub^worm. The best method of de- 
stroying these insects is by a complete summer fidlow« 
ing in the second year after breaking up fix>m grass i 
which, besides killing the msects or preventing their 
increase, is the most proper and advantageous coarse 
for such hnds. Crows or other birds are also found 
useftil in destroying the grub and wire worm. 

Sttg, — Slugs, which when numerous are hurtful^ 
may in ^ great measure be destroyed by crushing them 
with the roller after sunset. In gardens where this can« 
not be done, if ducks are allowed to range> they will 
eat the slugs greedily. 

Rats and an/c*^ ;— Rats and mice are very destructive 
vermin. The former, when they cannot command a 
sufficiency of food, may be extirpated by giving them 
poison, and persevering for sometime in its lise. Mr 
Ross, at Edinburgh, has been very successftil in destroy- 
ing rats by a species of poison in the form of cakes or 
pills. Mice are more easily kept under by cats or by^ 
tbe use of traps. 

MoIcs.-^Mo\qs are hurtful both to com and grass 
lands, and farmers have paid less attention to the extir*- 

pation 
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paticm of them than itr importance demands. In ord^ to 
insm« thisf it might be adviseable for landlords univer- 
sally to bind each of their tenants to einploy a mole- 
catcher to be paid at a rate agreed on per acre over the 
^hole farm. Were this plan generally adopted^ it would 
probably pirevent the moles from increasing so as to do 
tty material injury. 

i^fMzr/tni75.-^parrows commit considerable depreda- 
tion on grain in the vicinity of thatched houses or hed- 
g^. Their number may be easily lessened by shooting 
them5 or by catching them in winter in their seats at 
l^ight) or by destroying their eggs or young in the nest. 

JRgf^eww.— Where pigeon-houses are numerous, the 
jMgeons are a great nuisance to the farmer in seed time, 
. and about the time at which the grain ripens. They 
<Might to be frequently fed 'at home, in order to prevent 
their doing damage abroad. This would also save many 
of them from being shot. 

Crtrofs. — ^When crows are numerous, they are very 
destructive to newly sown grain, and to wheat when 
just springing. They pull up the blade to get at the 
pulp of the root, and also to get at small worms, which 
arc not unfrequently found in plenty at that time in 
newly isown rich lands. Crows are very useful in the 
destruction of noxious insects. If they are thought too 
plentiful in a district, the increase of them may easily 
be prevented by demolishing their nests in the hatch- 
ing season. 

P % ' CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 



SECTION I. — AQ^ICUtTURAL SOCIETIES. 

An agricultural society of gentlemen and farmers, ta 
the amount nearly of a hundred members, was formed 
about three years ago, for the purpose of communicat- . 
ing useful hints for improvement, and granting pre- 
niiums for the encouragement of it, in regard to the 
breed of stock, implements of husbandry, and every 
other useful branch of agriculture. The society could 
not perhaps apply a portion of their fund or subscrip- 
tions to a better purpose than to the establishment of a 
library of the kind formerly mentioned *. 

About the year 177Ji, a number of formers and othen 
ill the county formed a society for the purpose of pro- 
secuting 
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rating thieves, rpbbers, and sturdy beggar$. Each of 
e members pays an annual contribution, which has 
»w accumulated to a considerable fund, although they 
ve of late been obliged to have frequent recourse to 
awing upon for the prosecution of offenders. 
An institution of this kind is likely from its nature 
be beneficial. 

A society or body of men are less apt than a single 
rson to be moved with a mistaken clemency to the 
ender, or to be deterred from prosecuting him by 
5 apprdiension of trouble, or bylhe dread of expence. 
Dtwithstanding these circumstances, the number of 
Vnders has rather increased of late years : But with- 
l such a society their number might perhaps ^ve 
en still greater. 

Copies of the regulations of both these societies will 
found in the Appendix, No. 9. and 10. 
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Ministers Slip^ndt* 



•(» 



Parishes, 



Abcrcom 



gathgat^ 



r-r 



Convtrttd,* 
L. s. (i. 



■•■V! 



*— "^ 



BorTc;!wst(»u|inessl5Ql 12 8 



^g ^ i'l L .V 



■ |i| | 11 t>. 



Carriden 



»f^*i- 



■T' 



■«*■ 



Pariicufars rf which they conmtt 

Oatxnealj 06 bolls 3 pecks 
lip. ; barleyi 90 bolls 1 ti 






951 1 j; 



120 



whea^ 4 boils 2 pecks S Itp^ 

and L.50 Staling- ^<^ 
commuDion el9in.9nts thero 
is an allowance of L.8. 6s. 
8d. 



A farm let at L.300 mone^J 
92 boUs \arlKfi $2 bpBs 
pieal, at current fiar JffktSf^ 
Deduct 800 merks of tlie 
above as old stipend jpaid 
out of do. (arm. ' The rest 
of old stipend is 6 fdialfie^ 
yictual| greatest part qats 

I and barley. 

"^Oatnjeal, 16 bolls ^ bariey, 



197 5 4 



16 bolls; L.SS. 6s. 8d. 
Sterling ; and L.5 for cosIf 
niupion elements. 



Minister^ 



TT" 



* In this column the allowances for communion elements 
arc no( included ; because they do not properly belong to the 
minister^. The rent of glebes, manses, and gardens, are also 
left out; no uturn having been made of these particulars. 
On an average, the rents of glebes, manses, and gardens may 
be estimated, for each minister, to amount to from L.20 to 
L.30 per annum. The meal and grain are converted accord- 
ing to the average of the fiars of the county from the yea# 
j799 to 1808, both inclusive. 
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PamAf9. 



CoHvtrted, 
L. s d. 



m I? \n 



.1 n , 



•r^ 



Trr 



2£6 10 



KirklitfOT 



LSnlidifO 



»w- 



livingston 



- • r n 



TT 



Farticulan of n hicn thei/ consiiffi 

Oatmeal, 41 bolls; oats, 16' 
bolls; bafley, 82 boU^i 
wheat, 5 bolls ; L.57. 1 Is. 
O jgd Stgling. 

Oatmeal, 6 chalders; barlisj^ 
S chalders ^ LJ75 Sterl. and 
for conttipun. j^ yi. L.5 St 

Oatmeal, 62 bolls ; barley. 



18» IS 4^ 



290 17 U 



35 bolls ^ L.5. 1 Is. 74. £n| 
duty, a gift from the crown; 
L.55. lis. 7d. Sterl. ; and 
forcommun. element s, L5* 
ibatmeal, 101 bolls; hzrleft 
75 bolls; oats, 16 bolls; 
L.50 S(^l. ; and for cpm^ 
munion elements L. 8. 6s» 
8d. 



•*pi 



228 19 4} 



Qaeensferry 



■. rf * * ^ ■ 



129 7 8 



T4t bolls meal; 37^ bolls 
barley; money, L.83. 6s. 
8d. ; communion elements, 
L.8. 6s. 8d. 

Assessment of 10 per ceal* 
on rent of houses in the 
burgh, L 44. i ls« Id.; rent 
of seats in the church, L.19. 
7s. 8d. ; grant by K. Will, 
out of th6 Bishop's rents of 
Edinr. and Dunkeld, L.22. 
4s. 3d. ; grant by his present 
Maj. L.5il. ; rent of morti- 
fied money, L.15. 2s. 4d. ; 
rent of 2 acres of land, and 

Cs of the church-yard, 
. 5s.; payable by the 
TownL.l. i7s. 4d. 

Ministers 
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Ministers Stipends continued. 



Pamhes. 



Torphichen 



Uphall. 



Whitburn 



254 18 4 



Converted. 
L. s. d. 



219 17 0| 



174 4 4 



Particulars of which tiejf CQMtff: 



Oatmeal, 5 chalders; barlej, 
5chalders; L.50 Sterling; 
and for commun. elements 
Is. 8^.- 6s. 8d. 

Oatmeal, 110 bolls; barley, 
45 bolls ; wheat, 1 boll 2 
firl. 1 peck; and L.22. St 



48 boUs meal; L.16. ISs. 
4d. in money; feuof afiurm 
of L. 100 Sterling ; and L.5 
for communion elements. 



Schools. 



Parishes* 


• No. of 
Scholars 


Schoolmasters Emoluments. 


1 

• 

Abercorn 


100 


The annual income of the paro- 
chial schoolmaster, on an aver- 
age, is about L.70 Sterl. There 
is also a school for girls, attend- 
ed by about 30 children : the 
income of the mistress may be 
about L.25 per ann. Another 
school is taught by a woma^ in 
the west end of the parish, and 
may be attended by about 20 
children : the income of the mis- 
tress is inconsiderable. 



Schools 



* The number of scholars cannot be quite accurate, as ii^ 
siome of the parishes there are private schools, of which, in 
most instaijres, no return wtis made. The account of the 
schoolmasters emoluments is evidently impcrfecr ; but is cor-, 
rect as far as is given* 
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Schodk continued. 



JP^^^"^^' 'sSiolaLl Schoolmasters Emoluments. 



B«h^< 



r 



Borrowstottnness 



90 



\ 




. ^ 



Palmeny 



Ecdesmachan 



100 



40 



Ihe salary is the maximum al- 
lowed by law : The school fees 
may amount to L.40 M erling. 

The salary is the maximum aC 
lowed by law : 4s. per quarter 
for scholars^ and the session- 
clerk's fees. 

About L.50 per annum, indud- 
ing a salary of L.22. 2s. 2d. 



75 



50 



Kirklbton 



Linlithgow 



ivmgston 



160* 



350 



IZ64. 14s. 5d Sterlingi including 
salary, rent of mortihed money» 
and school fees. 

Ihe salary is the maximum af^ 
Ipwed by law. 

A salary ofiOO merks, andschool 
wages, for the parochial school- 
master. The school fees hxed 
by the heritors are, for reading 
2s. per quaner, reading and ^ rit- 
ing 2s. od., arithmetic 3s., l,^» 
tin 5s. 6d. 

A salary of L.68 Sterfingi for tEe 
grammar and iingiish school- 
masters. 



Queensferry 



50 



A salary of L 22, ^nd school feesj^ 
5s. per quarter for Latin, and 2s. 
6d. lor common reading 6c writ. 

Schools* 



• The scliolai-s both at the paiochial and private school. 
are included. The same ob<cr\alion i& applicable to Abrr- 
rors. 
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Schools eontimud. 



Parishes. 



Torpichen 



UphaU 



Whitburn 



No. of 
Scholars. 



50 



65 



50 



l^hoolmasters Emobauuis, 



A salary of 400 merka and a E 

^of meat Another schoelmas 

at Blackrig receives a salarj 

100 merks> 

'the salary is the mwimnin 
lowed by law. 

Die whole emoluments amon 
to L.58 Sterling yearly. 
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SMUtieal TahUqfiht Produce of the Counfy. 




4 
iNumb. of 
Total animal pfo-Jiofses ft 
dvce conweited intoU^er lint* 
money- huOs, &c 



s county 57008|L. s. <L 

Is • 

I 

es&gardens 



r 

re 

r " - 

w 

ips . 

oes 

r green crops 
It 

7 

I & pease 




t 

? 



af act.. & fish, 
tton^ • 



-400S0 



1500 6| 1 
boUs.5 
ISQO Si 



750 
8795 



5 
61 








L. 

5000 

filOOO 
25 



27800 
8000 



s. d. 

I 

O 









8000 



600 
i5908 

U571 

2789 

51496 

11888 

25070 

8089 

1440 



6 
7 9} 

17 6 
9 2* 
6 

O 



1 




17616 13 4 



22400 

85000 

6000 

1000 













249€ 
I486 
7014 
3688 
720 
Tons 
58000 
Bushels 
48000 



257644 9 8> 



la 
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In column 3. of the preceding Table, the sum of 
L.5000 is stated as the value of the annual produce of 

the woods. Probably, however, the plantations nug^ 

yield three times this produce were the pik>prietoR 

less solicitous to preserve their old trees for the sake of 

ornament. 

The clover is converted at the rate of 160 stones of 
hay per acre, at lOd. per stone. 

The grain is converted at the average of the fiars fot . 
the last ten years, viz. from 1799 to 1808, both iiicb- 
sive. The seed is excluded, being equal in value to 
L.14059. 19s. 0{d.» 

The produce of each cow is supposed worth L.8. 
The value of each of the cattle is supposed to be L.9; 
and their prime cost, which is estimated at L.4 each, ii 
subtracted, because it cannot be viewed as annual pro- 
duce. 

The sale price of each sheep is supposed to be L.1. 
15s. ; the prime cost 18s., which is subtracted from the 
sale price, as in the case of cattle. 

The sale price of swine is supposed to be L.2. 10s. 
from which 10s., the prime cost, are substracted. 

In column 4. two thousand more cattle are set down, 
than are converted in column 3. because there may he 
about two thousand more generally maintained in the 
county than are sold within the year, which therefort 
are unproductive for that year. 

The 



• Whoat, L.2077. l^>s. l|d. - Barloy, L.1509. 7s. fid. 
— Oats, L.93()3. Os. Qj;d — IVasc and beans, L.IIO9. 16s. 
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The average price of Bdhrowstounness and Grange 
codlS) which amount to S8000 tons annually, is taken at 
' ^8. 2d per ton. The average price of the other coals 
in the county is taken at 5s. 4d. per ton. 

The salt is calculated at 9s. 4d. per busheL 

As the total produce of the county is stated at 
L.257644, and the population at 17814, the proportion 
of produce for each individual, if equally divided, would 
be about L.14. 9s. 

The real rent of the county being somewhat above 
L.64000, amounts to about a fourth part of the com- 
puted produce. 

It is proper to observe that, in constructing the fore« 
going Table of the produce of the county, the author 
has not proceeded upon a return of the different parti- 
culars procured from the several parishes. This he found 
it was impossible to obtain. He has therefore founded 
his calculations on probable data, assmned respecting 
of the particulars from partial information, which, how- 
ever, in some instances, he has reason to believe is pret- 
ty correct, and from his own general knowledge of the 
state of the county respecting the rest. 
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m»^ 



Nd. I. 



Pirkes of ifdson ahd Carpenter Work in hUldingthe 
Farm^hoitse at Siach, A. D. 1806 — 18.07. 

lUlble building, pei^ rood reduced to two feet 

thick * -^ - 7 t 

Hues, per lineal foot ^ -> 7 

' ficwn work, per square foot* -i> 10 

Briek partitions, per square yard * 2 

Joists and batten floors, pef yard - 7 6 

Roof and sarking, without covering, per yard i S 

Windows glazed and hung, per foot -> 2 9 

^ Shting, per rood of S6 square yards ^ 7 7 

Q Prices 



• f rice of stones at the quarry intended for hown work 
lilWi 2|d. to 44 per foot. Price of stones at the quarry in- 
ieiicd for ruble buildings 8d« and 9d. per cart. 



I* 
r 



242 APPENDIX, 

Prices of Masofi and Carpenter Work in buiUif^ tie 
Farm-qffices at Stacks, A. D. 1806 — 1807. 

L« 8« d. 

Ruble building, per rood of S6 square yards 5 5 

Hewn work, per square foot - 9 

Roofing with tile covering, per square yard 4 7 
Joisting and flooring of granary, per square 

yard - - - 6 10 

Plain deal doors, per square yard ^ 4 6 

Memel logs, per cubic foot * -> 3 6 






Description, Figure I. 

A. B. B. represents a shaft, curved in the same de^ 
gree as the outside or walls of thq shed, and fixed by 
the middle upon a beam of wood, E. E. which passes 
through the spindle F. A. B. represents an inner shaft 
placed. AS IT 05V :'? tho other as just to leave room for the 
horseb lo work^ the cross C. stays to keep the shaft 
firm ; D. D. additional stays irp to the outer wheel; G. 
G. from the ends of the inner shaft. The height of the 
shafts is about three feet four inches from the horse 
course. 

A. A, horizontal pullies fixed upon the shafts (about 
five feet from the beam) by an iron steeple, (this mpy 
be secured by screws under the shaft), one leg of which 

serves 



TtlRASHIMC MACHINE^ 24>i 

serves for the axle, and strong ehougli to endure the 
draught of both the horses. B. B. B. smaller puUies 
to conduct the rope, (in these one leg of the steeple 
must be on the outside.) 

In Figure 2. H represents a trace of 17 feet hi lengthy 
with a few iron links at each end, by one of which it 
is hooked on the near hame of the leading horse, then 
passing on the outside of the guiding puUies B. B; (with- 
in the outer leg of the steeple), and turning round the 
pulley A> is hooked to the near hame of the horse be- 
hind« Another trace is hooked in the same manner to 
the £ur hame of the leading horse, and conducted by the 
inside of the giiiding pulley B. round the otUsid^ of A. 
abd hooked to the far hame of the hdrse behind. 

The advantages supposed to be derived from this 
mode of yoking the horses are, — i. That each horse 
has his own share of the draught as tnuch as when yok- 
ed abreast with swing trees, while the utmost possible 
length of lever is preserved. 

2. It has been found in practice, that the horses draw 
ttkore steadily and uniformly, so as to approach nearly 
to the mdtion of a water wheel, which must be greatly 
. in favour of the machinery. 

Some rash unsteady horses, that had been laid aside 
^ improper for the machine, have been tried, and 
Ibund to work pleasantly in this way ^ and it is easier 
for the horses shoulders. 

It is recommeioded. to put the quickest horse of the 
pair to lead, as the horse^^hind soon learns to keep 
his head up to the beam, wherea»i( the leading horse 
slacks, the other is prevented from drawing. M. H^ 

Q2 No. 



^' 



S44 



ATPSMSIS. 



No. V. 

Fian tfUie Shite of Lifdiihgaw. Cropg ICM mi 

1808 and iiUeroenittg yean.* 

N.B. The prices from the begtnning to the year 1771 
are in Scots money $ from 1772 downwards theysBt 
m Sterling money. 





Crop 


Crop 


Crop 


Crop 




l654, 


1655, 


1657, 1658^ 


, 


£• 8. d. 


£^ s. d 


£ir s. d* 


£• 8. ^ 


Hie boH of wheat 


i 13 4 


5 13 4 


6 6 8 


11 O 


bear 


4 


5 16 8 


4 13 4 


6 13 « 


meal 


2 13 4 


4 


4 13 4 


6 Qr 


pease 


2 


5 16 8 

1 


3 6 8 


6 O 


oats 


3 6 8 


3 6 8 


3 13 4 


5 3 4 


malt 


4 13 4 


7 


5 6 8 


J Q Qt 



^ In this county the fiars are the average prices of gnni: 
from the first of November to Candlemas* The fixing (f 
these average prices is termed striking the fiars. The Sfaoiflf 
of the county appoints the day on which they are to bestrsd;^ 
vusually the last Friday of February, or the first or secondL 
Friday of March, as it may happen. In the course of tliar 
week immediately preceding, he summons from the difierenC 
parishes of the county twelve heritors, six^maltsters and brew«» 
ers, and eighty-four witnesses, consisting generally of fartneis^ 
who are the sellers, and of a few traders or dealers, who i 
the buy«rs, to meet in the town-house of Linlithgow at tweh 
o'clock on the day appointed. Out of those who are sunv- 
moned and present at the meeting, the Sheriff selects fifteen^ 
who. after taking. an oath, administered by the Sheriff, whicb 

bin^ 



' 



VUth &C.' 



iis 



1 


1 Crop 


Crop 


Crop 


Crop 


1 1660, 


1661, 


1662, 


1663, 


\£. 8. d^ 


X* 8» d* 


£* s* dl£* s, d- 


boll of wheat 


10 XMIO 0| 9 6 8| 8 10 


bear 


634 


7 13 4 


6> 13 4] 5 5 4 


meal 


6 16 8 


6 13 4 


5 


4 13 4 


oats 


5 13 4 


600 


4 6 8 


4 


malt 


7 


8 


6 13 4 


5 16 8 


Pease 


6 6 S 


6 


3 13 4 


3 6 8 


Q 3 Crop 



8 tbem to act according to conscience and their best 
inenty are constituted as a jury. The jury usually con* 
of eight heritors and of seven farmers and traders, the 
ten commonly being a majority of the seven. The jury, 
elect one of their number to be chancellor^ who pre- 
in the jury« Out of the witnesses who are not chosen 
irymen, the jury select what individuals they think pro- 
to whom an oath is also administered by thei Sheriff, 
ng them to tell the truth according to their knowledge 
est judgment ;. and to these* witnesses the jury put such 
ions, concerning the prices as diey judge necessary to 
e them to form a correct opinion. From the evidence 
ied in this manner, the jury strike the fiars, or fix 
^crage prices : If there are any difierences of opinion, 
lestion b determined by a plurality of votes : If there 
Kjuality, the chancellor decides by his casting vote* It 
Mr to remark that the barley and oats are divided into 
^iff^nt sorts according to their qualities, of each of 
the average prices are fixed* The wheat, pease, meal, 
L&lt are not divided* 

this mode of striking the fiars, the average price of 
iron) the first of November to Candlemas is ascertain- 
^h tolerable exactness ; but as the prices usually are 
at that season than during the rest of the year, the a^ 
& prices for the whole year must he considerably higher 
the fiars. 

Q 3 Crop 
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A?TBHD1X, 



The hfiiH pf wheat 
bear 
ineal 
pats 
malt 
pease 



Crop 


Crop 


Crop 


16*64, 


1665, 


^ 1666, 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£• s. d« 


6 6 8 


7 


5 6 8 


3 13 4 


4 


4 6; 8 


3 6 }{ 


4 


4 8 


2 13 4 


3 6 8 


3 13 4 


4 

1 


4 1^ 4 


4 13 4 


2 10 


4 6 8 


3 l6 8 



Crop 

1667, 

£• 8, di 

5 6 8 

4 13 4 

4 
3 6 8 

5 6 8 
3 13 4 



Th^ boll pf wheat 
bear 
meal 
oats 
malt 
pease 



1668, 


1669, 


1670, 


5 10 6 


6 3 4 


4 13 4| 4 13 4 


,4 16 8 


4.0 


3 13 4 


5 6 8 


3 6 8 


3 3 4 


4 6 8 


5 6 8 


5 3 4 5 6 8| 


3 Q 


3 


4 Q 0| 



1671, 

968 

6 
16 



16 
16 



5 
5 
5 
& 
5 



8 
8 

8 
8 



The boll of wheat 
bear 
meal 
oats 
malt 
pease 



1672, 


1673, 


1674, 1 


6 13 4 


600 


11 


4 13 4 


4 13 4 


8 10 


4 10 


4 17 


8 10 


4 


4 6 8 


6 13 4 


5 3 4 


5 


900 


4 10 


4 13 4 


8 10 



1675, 

10 p 

10 

7 6 8 
6 13 4 

10 13 4 

8 



Thp boll of wheat 
bear 
meal 
oats 
malt 
pease 



1676, 


1677, 


1678, 


6 Q 


600 


6 6^ 


4 


434 


3 15 


3 6 8 


3 6 8 


3 


2 16 


3 


2 13 4 


4 6 8 


4 2 8 


3 3 4 


3 





1679, 

8 13 4 

4 13 4 

4 16 8 

4 

5 Q 
5 



The boll of \yheai 
bear 
meal 
oats 
malt 
pease i 



1680, 


168 1, 


1682, 


600 


600 


600 


4 3 4 


4 13 4 


700 


4 1 ) 


5 6 8 


5 6 8 


4 


5 8 


4 10 


2 13 4 


5 


5 13 4 



1683, 

6 6 8 

4 10 

4 
3 13 4 

5 
4j 3 13 4 

Crop 



FUR^ &C* 



S47 



The boll of wheat 
bear 
meal 
oats 
malt 
pease 



Crop 


* Crop 


Crop 


1684, 


1685, 


1686, 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


6 6 8 


6 


5 13 4 


4 6 8 


4 6 8 


5 13 4 


4 10 


4 6 8 


4 13 4 


3 13 4 


3 6 8 


4 


4 12 


6 


4 0| 


3 


5 12 



Crop 
1687, 
£• s. d* 
5 6 8 
5 
5 
3 13 4 

3 3 4 



-Time boll of vrheat 

.» . . bear 

meal 

oats 

f, malt 

$ pease 

The boll of wheat 
bear 
meal 
oats 
malt 
pease 



1688, 


1689, 


l69C^, 


5 


7 


8 


5t 


5 


7 '6 8 


5 


5 13 4 


6 6 8 


4 10 


5 


5 13 4 


5 6 8 


5 6 8 


7 13 4 


5 6 8 


4 10 


6 13 4 



1692, 


i693, 


1694, 1 


6 10 


8 


8 


4 13 4 


5 


5 3 4 


4 


4 io 


568 


3 10 


4 


4 13 4 


5 


5 6 8 


568 


4 


4 


5 



1691, 

6 13 4 
4 13 4 

4 
3 10 

5 6 8 
3 13 4 

1695, 

8 10 

7 6 8 

8 

6 6 .8 

7 10 O 
7 10 



The boll of wheat 
bear 

, meal 

oats 
malt 
pease 

.TartntTin and pa- 

^ mhes besouthy 
Iheiroats 




6 13 4 



1699, 

13 6 8 

11 

900 

6 13 4 

900 



Q 4 



Crop 



iih 



AfMNPff. 



The boll of wheat 
beai 
me^l 

«at9 

malt 

|»eafle 



«b 



1700, 
j£. 6. d« 
8 16 O 
7 
5 12 O 
i 13. 4 
7 13 4 
4 0^ 



The boll of wheat 
Best daill land bear 
Rough muirland bear 
Meal 

Best great oats 
White and sxQall oats 
Malt . 
Pcf^ie 



Crop 
1701, 
£. s. 

6 6 

5 10 
4 16 8 
4 l6 8 

4 
3 6 

5 6 8 
3 10 OC 



d. 
8 




Crop 
1702, 
£. a. 
6 13 
6 

5 

6 13 
5 6 
5 
6i 
5 



4f 


4 
8 






v^tn f Orop^ 



1703, 1704 

o| 7 3 d 



8 « 
6 O 
5 6 
5 18 

5 

K 



O 6 q 

8 5 10 

05 6 K 

O' 4 16 ft 

04 3 4 

$ a 

4 C( 4 13 4 



The boll of wheat 
Best daill land bear 
Rough muirland bear 
Meal 

Best great oats 
^Vhite E\id small oats 
Pease 
Mai 



1705, 


1 1706, 1 


1707, 


600468 


700 


5 6 8 


4 


4 6 a 


5 


3 10 


4 


4 10 


368 


3 10 


4 


2 13 4 


3 


3 6 8 


2 4 


4 5 


4 Ol 2 


368 


5 10 


[4 


4 13 4 



1701, 

7 13 
6 10 
6 3 
5 10 

5 

6 13 

5 6 

6 10 



4 
Ol 

4 




4 
8 

a 



"The boll of wheat 
Best daill land bear 
Rough muirland bear 
Best great oats 
White or small oats 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
iValt 



1709, 
12 
7 15 
700 
6 15 
600 



8 7 
7 
7 10 



1710, 
8 15 
7 16 8 

7 
5 
6 
4 

6 6 

8 01 



6 
5 




8 

8 



1711, 
7 3 4 
5 15 5 16 
53456 



4 6 
3 18 

5 
3 5 
5 13 



8 
4 





4 



1712, 

8 1 a 

d 

4 6 8 

3 10 a 

5 
3 6 
5 13 4 

Crop 



WUMh &Ca 



S4» 



Tkc boll of wheel 
Best bear 
Mnirland bear 
BesloaU 
Small oat» 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
Mak 



Crop 
1713, 

• 15 

6 6 8 

5 O 

4 6 

a 6 

6 13 

5 13 



6 13 



Crop I Crop 
1714, 1715, 
jg. s. iijS. u d. 
7 O d • 10 
7 10 o! 6 13 



4 
6 



r, 



O 
10 

o 



6 



46 

o; 5 10 

4 

6 

Q\ & 10 

9\6 10 








10 




Crop 
1716, 



7 
5 

4 

d 4 

3 









( 

01 



3 
5 



iO 


13 
5 

13 


6 



O 


4 

4 



a 



Tbe boll of wheat 
Bestbaur 
MaifUpd bear 
SesfoaU 
SfBiiU oats 
Oatmeal 



»Wt 



i7ir, 171^ 

7 7 5 

5 5 13 4 5 16 

4 10 5 5 5 6 



4 16 

4 

5 8 
3 
5 



4 15 5 3 



4 6 8 



4 6 

5 6 



1719, 
7 6 8 


8 



4 13 



5 IQ 5 16 



8 
S 



5 

5 6 



4 
4 


8 



17^ 

6 13 4 

6 

5 IS 4 

5 
4 10 O 

4 

6 

5 10 



^e boll of wheat 
Best bear 
M airland bear 
Best oats 
Small oats 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
Malt 



1721, 


1722, 


1723, 


7 8 


8 6 8 


8 


5 15 


6 10 


7 10 


5 3 4 


6 


6 12 


4 10 


6 


5 16 


4 


5 10 


5 6 8 


5 6 8 


6 10 


6 6 8 


4 8 


7 ql 6 o| 


5 13 4 


6 6 8f 


( 7 0| 



5 
5 

4 
3 
4 
3 
5 









1724, 

7 5 6 

8 





13 

16 

12 

6 




4 


Q 
8 



The boll of 
Best bear 
Mairland bear 
^estoats 
Small oats 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
Itfalt 



1725, 
wheat! 10 01 



6 
5 
5 

4 

6 
5 
6 



10 
13 

6 
13 


10 
13 




4 

8 
4 





1726, I 

8 5 

15 

1 



10 

10 







1727, 
8 13 41 



o 
5 
5 
4 

5 

4 

6 



0: 

8! 




5 



7 
6 
5 
4 
5 
5 

7 







3 

15 

15 

15 

6 




Crop 



S50 
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The boll of wheat 
Best bear 
Muirlai^d bear 
Great oats 
Small oats 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
Malt 



Crop 


Crop 


1729, 


1730, 


£• s. d. 


£• 8. d. 


8 4 


7 10 


6 5 4 0| 


5 10 


4 10 


5 4 


4 10 


4 10 


3 18 


5 16 


5 


4 


3 6 8 


6 10 


6 



Crop 
1731, 






I 



Crop 
1732, 



£• 8. d.jf. 8* d. 



7 10 
5 
4 10 
4 10 
4 

4 12 
3 ]0 

5 13 4 



5 18 

4 17 
4 4 

3 18 

3 10 

4 11 
3 4 

5 5 



0- 













6 



The boll of wheat 
Best Itear 
Muirland bear 
Great oats 
Small oats 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
Malt 



1733, 
6 J6 6 
6 o 
5 4 
4 10 

4 

5 5 
4 5 

6 10 










6 




1734, 
8 16 
18 
10 

19 
11 

13 

12 

3 



5 
5 

4 
4 
5 

3 
6 









I 

0, 



1735, 

8 11 d 
3 

17 
11 

3 

6 
18 
18 



6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 

6 







8 




01 



1736, 
8 5 6 
690 
5 19 
5 6 8 
4 14 6 
610 
590 
7 8 6 



The boll of wheat 
Best bear 
Muirland bear 
Great oats 
Small oats 
Oat meal 
Pease 
Mair 



1737, 

7 15 

11 

17 

4 
16 
16 
10 





6 

5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
7 














6 

5 

4 
3 
4 

4 

7 



1738, 
6 2 01 

12 

15 
18 


5 
















1739, 
8 

2 
10 

4 
16 

3 

6 
IB 



7 
6 
5 

4 
6 
5 
7 



1740, 



10 10 



8 10 

8 

10 

10 

Olll 



014 



010 











The boll of wheat 
Best bear 
Muirland bear 
Great oats 
Small oats 
Oatmeal 
Pease 
Malt 



1741 


9 


1742 


1 


1743, 


8 





6' 8 





600 


6 5 





6* 5 





5 6% 


5 12 





5 15 





4 10 


5 8 





4 





3 16 6 


4 15 





3 10 





3 5 8 


6 





4 10 





4 5 


5 15 





4 





3 5 4 


7 5 





5 12 





5 12 6 



Crop 



FIAR8» Sec* 



^5lr 



The boll of wheat 
Oatmeal 
Barli^ boar 
BlaDded bcai* 
Muirland bear 
Gnat oats 
Small oats 
pease 
Malt 



Crop I 
1744, 

6 10 

6 

5 18 

5 12 

5 3 
4 13 4 
4 
4 10 

6 13 4 



Crop 

1743, 
£• «. d» 
9 

8 

7 3 

6 8 

5 12 

6 16 

6 

7 2 

8 01 



Crop 

1746, 

£, s. d. 

8 8 

5 18 

6 18 
6 8 

6 
5 
4 12 
496 

7 10 Ol 



Crop, 

1747, 
£. Sm d. 

7 12 o 
5 

600 
5 10 

5 6 
4 8 

4 
4 

6 10 



The boll of oatmeal 
Wheat 
Barley bear 
Blanded bear 
Muirlnnd b<'ar 
Great oats 
Sm-dll oats 
Pease 
Malt 



1748 


f 


5 8 





8 16 





6 5 





5 18 











4 14 





4 4 





3 15 





7 






1749, 1750, 
6 0! 6 6 
8 4 
660 



8 
6 
5 14 
570 



'I 
4 

4 

t) l^ 



5 16 

5 10 
4 16 0! 5 10 

4 18 

6 
760 



1751, 

8 

9 7 

7 4 
6 18 
6 6 
6 10 
600 
700 

8 



'^c boll of oatmeal 
Wheat 
Barley bear 
Blanded bear 
Muirland bear 
Great • ats 
Snmll oats 
Pease 
Malt 



1752 


> 


8 





8 16 





7 16 





7 10 





6 14 





7 





6 





7 10 


(> 


8 






1753, 

7 10 0! 
9 Ol 

8 10 6 
7 10 0; 
700! 
6 12 
600 

6 4 

9 10 



1754, ( 

5 19 O, 
7 18 

6 
5 12 
5 
5 6 
4 18 d 
4 12 

7 0| 



3 



1755, 
700 

8 4 
6 18 
6 8 

5 18 

6 6 

5 J8 

6 













7 15 



The boll of oatmeal 
Wh<iit 
Barley 

Blanaed bear 
^luirland bear 
Cp ol oats 
Small oats 
pease 
l^ialt 



1756 


9 


1757 


» 


1758, 


9 12 





8 





5 16 


13 4 





10 10 





900 


9 12 





8 10 





6 5 


9 





7 18 


(* 


5 10 


8 10 





7 12 





5 


8 8 





7 10 





5 2 


7 10 





6 14 


q 


i 


8 10 





8 


01 i 4 0| 


10 12 





10 





\ 7 5 Oi 



1759, 

5 8 
8 
640 

5 12 
5 

4 16 
4 0,0 
3 12 O 
700 



Crop 



2B2 



APPSKDI3C. 



The boll of oatmeal 
Wheat 
Barley 
Blanded bear 
Muirland bear 
Great oats 
Muirland oats 
Pease 
Malt 



The boll of oatmeal 
Wheat 
Barley 
Blanded bear 
Muirland bear 
Great oats 
Muirland oats 
Pease 
Mali 



Crop 
1760, 

£. 8. d. 

560 

8 

5 15 

5 01 

4 10 

4 14 

4 

4 16 

7 













3 



Crop 
1751, 
£. s* d, 
6 3 
8 14 
6 
14 

12 
16 
16 




Crop 

1762, 
£. s» 
<1 9 



6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
• 



on 

(A 8 












7 
6 
8 

7 
8 

9 



13 

8 

18 

,8 

4 



12 



1763, 
d. £^ §• d^ 
7 
09 14 










8 

7 
6 
6 
5 
0\6 

olio 





4 
12 

6 
16 
12 

O 








Q 



Q 



1764, 

8 

10 15 

8 2 
7 10 

6 15 

7 4 
660 
7 4 

9 16 



17ff5, 

9 12, 
12 
10 4 

9 10 

8 14 

8 10 

8 

8 8 














0^] 2 



1766, 
9 12 
10 16 
10 16 



10 

9 
9 

8 

9 



4 

12 

8 









0112 
8 
8 



12 12 



01 7 

ai 

7 
8 
Oil 



1767, 

9 4 

O 

7 
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Jtoerage Pnces of Grain for periods of %0 years from 

1654 to 1808. 
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By tlie preceding Tables it appears, that, from the 
year 1654 to 1808, the average price of grain, if it be 
taken for periodis of 40 years, has been gradually rising ; 
but if the average be taken for no more than periods of 
20 years, it will be found, that, till 1775, its rise was 
sometimes interrupted, as the average of some of the 
intermediate periods of 20 years was occasionally lower 
than that of some of the periods preceding. Except in 
particular seasons, there seems to have been no very 
considerable rise before the middle of last century. From 
that period to 1794, the rise is much greater than any 
of the former periods. From 1756 to 1775, the rise 
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jls greater in ipt6poHUm than in tbe sixccdedih^ 36 yeah. 
But the inost remarkable rise is from 1795 to 180& 
Within the last 40 years the price has aboot douUed ; 
whereas in the course of lOO y^ars priot^ to that tiniey 
it had risen scarcely a third. 

It would be difScult to asrign iiui precisnf nteons of 
these, irregiilarities in the progressive rise arid occasional 
retrogressicxis of the average prices^ The feDowing. 
particulars, however, may all, more or less^ have had 
some influence on the prices. 

1. Comparative state of population^ 

2. ■ value of money, wHethef efiecCed bf 
papex^ currency or other causes. 

S. ■ consumption of grain by horses and 

other animals. 

4. luxury, causing more cfr less con- 
sumption and waste. 

5. State of agriculture. 

6. The use of substitutes for bread, such as potatoes^ 
V. State of the seasons, causing better or worse crops^ 
$• State of importation and exportation. 

9. State of peace or war. 

It can hardly be doubted that the tendency of the 
first four of these causes, especially since the middle of 
last century, has been to raise the prices of grain. Any 
one of them might have been insufficient to bring aboot 
such a rise as has taken place ; but their joint operation 
may perhaps be thought adequate to the production of 
this effect. From 1795, or even earlier, to 1808, it is not 
improbable that the average prices of grain have been 

considerably 



ccHftudenbty influencedi not only b^ the canaes already 
assigned, but also by a still farther decrease in the vft* 
lue of money, by an unusual occurrence of scanty crops, 
9iiid by the difficulty of importation occasioned by the 
erolts of the wars which have fallen out since that pe* 
rk)d» as well as by the alteration of the law whidi regiH 
lalea ^ pntsta at which grain may be impoirted and ex* 
pofted. f . : ■ ■ 
Whencrer the ibtt of the prices, has bem sudden and, 
ccmsiderahlirt with a correspondent dedihe afterwards^ 
the cause seems to ha^e been the badness of the crops, 
oocmoned by the tmfavourable state of the .seasons. 
Thia was the case pBrticiilariy in the years 17d9 and 
IBOQf and it iqipeara also to ha^e ba^j^iened aboiit the 
end of the seventeenth century, in the yean 1696 and 
aad 16&8. The same circumstance, although in a less 
remarkabte degree, must likewise have frequently oc- 
curred in the course of 155 years, the period comprised 
in the table of the fiars. At the long ran, however, the 
opcratiim of the state of the seasons may be considered 
as neutral in its effect on the average prices of grain, 
becabae very good seasons producing better crops than 
ottUnary da sometimes occur, as well as very bad sea* 
sons causing tinusually scanty crops. 

Of the other causes which have been mentioned as 
afibctinjg the pices of grain, it is plain that some must 
have had a tendency to diminish the prices, especially 
the improrved state of agriculture, and the introduction 
and general use of potatoes. 

The effect of the importations and exportatioas of 
grain on its prices, as well as that of a state of peace or 
fif vrarj is not so easily ascertained, because the opera- 
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tion of these causes is not so plainly percmed of -so e^' 
sily uiiderstood. 

lUse of rent compared tviih the rise of the prices rf 
grain. — From the year 1654 to 1808, it appears that 
the average price of grain has not risen much Boore 
than to double, and at any irate not to treble. On the 
other hand, by comparing the present rent of the comi* 
ty with the valuation of it, made about the same dis- 
tance of time, i. e. about 1 60 years ago, it appears that 
the rent of land has risen more than ten times. Why 
the rent of land has risen so much more in proportion 
than the price of grain it may not be eas]^ to determine. 
The following causes, however, may have contriboted 
to produce this effect : 

Istf The greater security of farmers in the posses* 
sion of their farms, by means of leases of a competent 
length becoming more prevalent within the last fifty 
years. Without this, such an enterprising, industrious^ 
and opulent race of farmers as the present certainly 
would not have sprung up. 

2d, The greater economy of labour, by the introduc- 
tion of machines in some agricultural operations befiore 
performed by the hand, as well as by the invention of 
new implements and improvement of old ones, and al- 
so by making the animals employed in husbandry do 
much more work now than the same number did for- 
merly. For this the animals are properly qualified by 
being much better fed. 

Srf, The higher cultivation of the soil, and the use 
of better and more profitable courses of crop, by which 

the 
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the farmer b enaUed to raise much more grain, and to 
maintain far greater numbers of live-stock. 

4Mf The improvement of roads, the erection of brid* 
geS|- asid the introduaion of the use of carts, by which 
die- conveyance of agricultui^l ccnnmodities is much fa^ 
ciliiated. Before these improvements took place, the 
farmers commodities as well as coals were carried on 
horses backs. Wains commonly drawn by two oxen' 
and tWo hones, and sleds drawn by one horse, were 
used to bripg the crop from the fields to the bara-yard« 
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Qjieensferry Postage. 

» • • 

« Between the North-Ferry and Rosyth Castle is St 
Margatet'ft Bay or Hope, so called from the Princess of 
that name, afterwards Queen of Malcolm HI. having in 
her -flight from England landed there. On her account 
the ferry is called the Queensferry, being her constant 
passage to and from her favourite residence at Dunferm- 
line. This passage is well known to every traveller ; the 
distance is near two miles, /^ll the boatmen reside 
in the North Ferry. There are four boats ancf four 
yawls employed upon it ; these belong to certain pro- 

R 2 prietor» 
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prietors <^ land on each $ide of tl^e Fritb^ w}ip 4|ii0i an 
exclusive right to the pa^ss^ */* 

<^ H^e?^ is qiuch. ot>scurity about the. foundii^ of 
thi$ p^s^ge. The right of it i$ private pipopertji^i ami 
se^n^ oHgin^y tP have -hem af^ta^ed t^ thft. IwU 
of Mijii^yhs^j, lyu;ig Ja the^ neighbourhoo^t coA^dng 

of abQu^ ^veiitiew acres, $a)d to have hem gUt:.t4. by 
Queen M^rg^aret. fo^ upholding th« pas^age^** 

w Xill lately ^ere were two (ksfcriptiofi? of pcopri^ons 
the proprjigt^r^ ef the wat^ p^ftgej and the pfOprielani 
of the boats and yawls plying on the passage. The latter 
consisted of several persons, shipmasters and others, who 
erected themselves into what is called a boat dub, built 
and kept in repair a sufficient number of boats and 
yawls, aiid took leases from the proprietors of the wa- 
ter passage, by which they were entitled to ply on thu 
ferry. Such was the practice till the year nS4f, when 
the proprietors of the water passage, refusing to grant 
leases to the owners of boats and yawls, purchased the 
whole of them, and have since let them by roup << to 
one or more tacksmen or lessees, who hold them by a 
lease, which is never shorter than one year and. seldom 
longer than three f . By this change, the public have 
gained several advantages* The boats and yawls bmg 
under the joint inspection of Justices of the Peace on 
both sides of the Frith, are kept in excellent repair. 
The rules and regulations of the passage have been 
painted on boards, and affixed at s(»ne proper place on 
the inns at both sides.'' 

€€ It 
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^It has been much debated whether or not the 
dwta: by which the passage is held, should be taken 
iwaj, indemnification given to the proprietors^ and the 
i^it to the passage laid open to every one who should 
duue tiD ply upon it* There is not much difficulty^ it 
16 apprdiended, in deciding the question. A passage , 
so much frequented as this must be kept under strict 
re|;alationi5. These are best made, and can only be- 
well observed by making the right of the passage pri-. 
vate property, or by vesting it in some company. Be- 
sides, were the passage lud open to every needy adven- 
turer who might find means to fit out a boat or yawl, 
the public would have no security that such boats and 
yawls would be kept in sufiicient repair or properly 
manned. From motives of profit, too, the owners of 
them might be tempted to risk a passage^ which from 
the weather might be dangerous or even sometimes fa- 
taL** 

*^ So long then as the passage is furnished with good 
boats and yawls well manned, so long as it is kept un- 
der its present regulations, and so long as the present 
rates of the several freights are so reasonable, or rather 
so very low, the public ought to be well satisfied that 
It continue with the present proprietors *." 

The justices of the peace on both sides of the Frith 
have the joint power of fixing the rates of the freights 
and of inspecting the sufficiency of the boats and land- 
ing [daces. 

The boats are kept in repair at the eicpence of the 
proprietors, or of the lessees, or of both jointly^ accor- 
ding to the stipulation between the parties. 

R 3 The 
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The lessee provides the number of boatmen requi- 
site for working the boats and yawls,. They are ssud 
to be as good ferrymen as any in Scotland*. 

<< The only fund for upholding the landing plaices 
on both sides, is an appropriation of the fortieth part 
of the gross freights called the ferry silver, amounting 
at an average to aboat L.40 per annum. Occasional aid 
has been given by the Royal Boroughs, and by the 
commissioners for the forfeited estates.f^ 



Freights* 

A coach and four 

A two horse chaise 

A one horse gig 

A four wheeled cart 

A two horse cart 

A one horse cart 

A horse 

A lowland cow or ox 

A highland cow or ox 

A sheep 

A sow 

A calf 

A one horse load 

A passenger 

Freight of it boat in the day lime 

Freight of a yawl in the day time 

Freight of a boat in the night time 

Freight of a yawl in the night time 
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These rates were fixed by the Justices .of the Peace 
met at Dumfermline m the year 1701. Various at- 
tempts have been made by the proprietors of the 
boots to raise the rates, but the justices of the peace 
have never permitted any alteration. Indeed, there 
seems to have been no occasion for any, as the annual 
rent of the boats payable to the proprietors has risen, 
wtthm the last thirty years, from L.60 to L.400* 

In the present year, A. D. 1809, a bill has been 
brought into parliament and passed into an act appoint- 
ing trustees responsible to his Majesty and the two 
houses of parliament, to manage the passage instead of 
the former proprietors, from whom the right of pas- 
sage is to be taken upon a compensation being allowed. 
It is proposed to make several alterations in the land- 
ing places at each side and in the approaches to them. 
It b also intended to build some new inns and sheds 
for the accommodation of the passengers as well as 
houses for the boatmen on both sides of the Frith. A 
proportion of boats are always to be stationed at each 
ude so as that not more than two thirds of the boats 
shall remain at either side at one and the same time. 
In order to make the necessary purchases of property, 
and to carry these alterations into execution^ it is en- 
acted, << That so soon as it shall be made manifest to 
the barons of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, that 
a sum equal to one half of the estimated expence ne- 
cessary for carrying this act into execution, appearing 
£rom the schedule annexed to the act ^; and also equal 

R4 to 
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to one half of such further sum as shall be required to 
make satisfaction to the person or persons, who shall 
be found to have any property or right in the said 
fierry, for the purchases to be made from them in the 
manner herein after-mentioned^ shall have been sub- 
scribed or borrowed upon the security of the tolls or 
duties hereby granted^ it shall and may be lawful for 
the barons of the said court, and they are hereby di- 
rected upon the application of the trustees aqppointed 
by this act| from time to time to itsue their warrant or 
warrants to the receiver general of Scotland,£c>r pajment.^ 
out of any public money then in his hands of any 
or sums of money specified thereiui not exceeding ii 
the whole the amount of the sum so subscribed or 
rowed, to be appUed therewith by the said trustees ii 
carrying this act into execution; and every sum 
paid by the said receiver general shall be allowed ii 
his accounts : Provided always, that it shall further b^ 
made manifest to the said barons, that for every nun 
so directed to be paid by such warrant, a sum equal 
thereto of the money so subscribed or borrowed shall 
have been deposited with the Bank of Scotland, or 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, upon an account to be 
opened for that purpose ; and every sum so paid upon 
any such warrant, shall be deposited therewith upon 
the same account, and shall be drawn therefron) and 
applied by the said trustees for the purposes of this 
act." 

The interest of the borrowed money is to be paid 
out of the freights, and the surplus, after paying other 
necessary expences, is to be set apart as a sinking fund 
for extinguishing the debt. The trustees are also em- 
powered 
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red to r^ulate the boats either as to number or 
drcamstances as they think proper, and likewise 
ise or lower the freights as is judged requisite, but 
:o exceed the maximum stated in the act. Anj 
mxL of the rates of freight, however, must be 
with the consent of five sixths of the creditors 
may have lent money on the security of the rates, 
le following are the trustees nominated in the act: 
le keeper of the privy seal of Scotland, the Lord 
:e General, the Lord Advocate, the Lord Jiistice- 
:, the Lord Clerk Register, the Lord Chief Baron 
e Court of Exchequer in Scotland, the Vice- td* 
i of Scotland, the keeper of his Majesty's Signet, 
Isgesty's Post-master General for Scotland, his Ma- 
s Lieutenant for the counties of Perth, Linlithgow, 
Kinross, and Clackmannan, the Commander of 
lajestj's land forces in Scotland, and the Admind 
nanding his Majesty's ships and vessels in the Frith 
orth, the Lord Pro-ost of the City of Edinburgh^ 
hief Magistrate of the burghs of Perth, Linlith- 
, Queeuiierry, Inverkeithing, and Dunfermline, 
die Dean of the Guildry of the said town of Dun- 
line, all for the time being, and the Sheriffs- 
ite ior the time being of the counties of Perth, 
ithgow, Fife> Kinross, and Clackmannan, and 
proprietor iar the time being of the estate of New« 
, near unto or adjacent to the said town of Queens- 
in. the said coun y of Linlithgow, and every person 
is own right or in the right of hb wife, possessed 
le domnitsm utHe of lands in the said counties of 
b, Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, or Clackmannan, vi^ 
in the cess books of such counties respectively, at 
hundred pounds Scots, and the eldest son of every 

sucH 
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For every Highland ox^ bM^ co^so, or heffer^ a mm 
not exceeding sixpence. 

For every calfy sdv, boar, or hog, a sum not exceed- 
ing threepence. 

For every sheep or goat, a sum not exceeding two- 
pence. 

For every lamb or kid^ a sum not exceeding one 
penny. 

For every dog or puppy, a sum not exceeding tfro- 
pence: 

For grain, flour, meal, hey, and strafw, goods, Wires, 
and merchandize, a sum not exceeding at the rate of 
sixpence per barrel bulk. 

For every Passenger beaft the mast, a sum not 
ceeding sixpence. 

For every Passenger before the mast^ a sum not 
ceeding twopence. 

« Provided 'liways and be it enacted, that it shall and 
may be lawful for the said trustees to order and directj^ 
that any yawl or pinnace licensed by them may be - 
hired to cross the said ferry for any sum not exceeding 
two shillings and sixpence while it is light, and not ex- 
ceeding five shillings after it is dark ; and that any boat 
or larger vessel licensed to ply at the said ferry, may 
be hired to cross the same for ary sum not exceeding 
five shillings while it is light, and not exceeding eight 
shillings after it is dark : Provided nevertheless, that 
where the above other rates and duties hereby directed 
to be paid at and for the passage of the said ferry, shall 
exceed the said sums of hire respectively, it shall and 
may be lawful for the said trustees to Order and direct 
that the same shall be paid in place of such hire." 

" Provided 
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« Plrovided always and be it enacted, that no rates 
W duties shall be demanded or taken for b<M^es or car- 
riages of any description employed or to be employed 
in carrying the mails and exi»>esses under the autho* 
rity of his Majesty's Postmaster General, either whoi 
employed in conveying, fetching^ or guarding such 
maib or expresses, or in returning back from convey- 
ing the same, nor for any officers ^or soldiers of his 
Mijesty^s army 6t militia ' upon duty, or on their 
marchy nor for the hcnrses of any siich officers, iuht 
iior the horses, cattle, or carriages en^loyed in car* 
tying or c<Miveying their sgrms or baggage, (Mr retumipg 
ifter having conveyed the same \ nor tor any waggon, 
warn, cart, or other carriage whatsoever, or the horsey 

[ or horses, or other cattle drawing the same, which shaft 
be employed in conveying any ordnance> barrack, oi; 
commissaMat, or other public stores of <M* belonging to 
his Majesty, or for the use of his Majesty's forces i noc 
Ibr horses fymished by or fer persons belonging to any 
corps of yeomanry <nr volunteer cavalry, and rode by 

[^ tlMBi m gomg to or returning from the place appointed 
for exercise ; nor for any persons belonging to any. corps 
•f iwlmiteers^ provided that such persons be dressed in 
the uiMform of their respective corps, and have their 
aims, furniture, and accoutrements, accordingto the re« 
giihti(»is provided for such corps respectively at the time 
suck exemption is claimed ; nor for carts, carriages^ or 
cattle travelling with vagrants sent With legal passes ; 
and if any person shall claim or take benefit frotn any 
of the exemptions aforesaid, without being entitled 
thereto, suich person shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 
Ibrty shillings Sterling." 

« And 
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ff And be it further enacted, that the said trustees 
may, and they are hereby required to erect or cause to 
be erected, weighing engines at every pier or hnding 
place, for weighing all carts and similar carriages which 
shall cross at the said, ferry, in order to sBcertaia the 
toll to be taken for 3uch carriage or c^oriag^, and that 
before they respectixety ^all be permitted to be put on 
board any boats plying. at; the said ferry:; .and in case 
any .person or. persons, shall hinder or obstruct the 
weighing of any such carriages as aforesaid, such per- 
son or persons shall, for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay a sum not exceeding forty shillings. Sterling." 

And be it further enacted, that a table of the rates 
and duties hereby granted, shewing the amount thereof 
directed to be levied by the said trustees, and o£ the 
penalties hereby imposed, shall be fixed and continued 
in legible characters at every landing place, ^Lod at the 
principal idns on either side of the said ferry/' 

<< And be it further enacted, that if any person or 
persons shall delay or refuse to pay the rates and duties 
hereby granted, when the same shall be demanded, 
such person or persons shall forfeit a sum. not exceed- 
ing five pounds ; and if any such person or persons shall 
assault or interrupt in the collection thereof any person 
or persons duly authorised to receive the same, every 
such per>on so offending shall forfeit a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty pounds." 

<< And in order to promote the accommodation of 
passengers, and to secure to them a regular passage at 
the said ferry, be it further enacted, that it shall and 
may be lawful for the said trustees, and they are here- 
by authorised and required to appoint and to continue 

two 
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two resident superintendants of the said ferry, one at 
either side» with suitable salaries and such powers as 
shall bcf necessary for enforcing the observance of this 
act, and the orders, rules, and regulations to be given 
and made by the said trustees for the due management 
amd good government of the said ferry." " • 

« And in order to -prevent offences against this act 
ai^ the infiringeinent 6( any orders, rules, and regular 
tions as aforesaid, to be made by the said trustees, by 
providing means for the more immediate punishment 
thereof, be it further enacted, that either of the said 
superintendants shall have power, and they are hereby 
authorised to carry any person who shadl be giulty of 
any offence against this act, ok* of any infringement of 
the said orders, rules, and regulations, instantly before 
a justice of the peace of either of the said counties of 
Fife and Linlithgow, who shaU imm^iately punish 
any such ofiender in the manner directed by this act, or 

pursuant to such orders, rules, and regulations, in ca^ he 

^ 

or she shall be convicted of any offence against the same, 
or any of them : and in the event that a justice of tfaepeace 
of such counties cannot immediately be found, it shall and 
may be htwful for any such superintendant to lodge such 
offender in the goals of Inverkeithing or Queensferry 
respectively, until he can be carried before such justice 
of the peace : Provided always, that such offender shall 
not be detained in such a goal more than twenty-ibnr 
hours before being carried before such justices of the 
peace." 
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No, VIL 



:ate of the annual number of poor- in tb« parish of 
Bathgate, and of the sums of money paid for thrir 
support from January 17^9 to January 180^ rndn- 



8ive< 



From January 1799 

to January 1800, 

i800 1801, 



1801 
1802 
180S 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



1802, 
1808, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 



Yearly average 



1. 


8. 


». 


Monthly. 


Inddenul- 








L« t. (L ' 


S6 


S4 


51 7 8 


26 


S8 . 


158 3 


27 


40 


l89 11 8 


26 


26 


68 e 8 


£8 


26 


65 1 2 


n 


34 


68 10 10 


22 


80 


66 


19 


24 


62 5 


18 


17 


67 12 6 


19 


21 


77 


228 


292 


818 14 10^. 



22^ 



29{ 81 7 5j|. 



The first cohimn includes those who from sge or in« 
firmity can do very little toward their o^ support, 
and are allowed from four to eight shillings per month, 
and occasionally shoes and clothes. They reside in 
houses of their own, or in those of their nearest rela- 
tives, and are attended by their children or relatives, 
and partly supported by them. The second column 

includes 
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iilcludes those who ar6 able to siipport themselves in 
part J or with the additional aid of froni three to five 
shillings per six weeks. The third column shews the 
sum expended in supporting the whole number of the 
poor. 

The fund for the support of the poor consists of the 
collections at the church doors, and of the dues on 
mortcloths and proclamations of banns ; ;and as the church 
is well attended/ this sum is suficient in ordinary years. 
During the dearth of the years 1800 and 1801, the or- 
dinary fund being insufficient^ the heritors contributed 
liberally ; but since that time the kirk-session have sup- 
ported the p6or from the fund above-mentioned, and 
have even accumulated a small balance agaiiist an unfa- 
vourable season. 

It may be observed that the poor, tinder th^ manage- 
ment of the kirk-session^ consist almost entirely of females 
far advanced in years, and of a few orphans. The male' 
population of the parish support those of their own sex 
when in want, by means of friendly societies, possessed 
of a yearly income of upwards of L.2S0 Sterling* 



S Sisie 
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State of the Births^ Marriages, and DieatJit, in tie 

parish of Bathgate, from January 1799 to January 
1809 inclusive. 



?Tom January 1799 


to January 


1800, 


1800 


lo 


1801, 


1801 


• 


1802, 


1802 




1^03, 


1803 




1804, 


1804 




1805, 


1805 




I8O6, 


J 806 




1807, 


1807 




1808, 


180S 




1809, 


Yearly 


avcraj^e. 



Marriages. 


Birthsw^ 


Deaths. 


19 


64 


44 


17 


58 


41 


19 


55 


43 


16 


73 


26 


25 


55 


40 


25 


61 


43 


21 


80 


54 


27 


64 


51 


27 


81 


52 


19 


58 


48 


215 


640 


442 



O I I 



64^ 



ro 



44f 



The average of the number of marriages and deaths 
may be depended on ; but as some of the seceders do 
not register the births of their children, six should be 
added to the annual number, which will make the ave- 
rage 70 nine-tenths instead of 64 nine-tenths as stated 
in the table. 

In this parish vaccine inoculation is universal. None 
are known to have taken the natural small-pox after" 
being innoculated. Only two instances of natural 

small- 
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stnall-pox have occurred in the parish since the year 

I8OO5 suid hoth proved mortal ; but the patients were 

brought into the parish with this disease upon them. 

Before vaccine innoculation became general, viz. 

previous to the year 1800, nirieteen died yearly of the 

liatural small-pox. This is ah uncontestable proof of 

the advantage of Vaccine innoculation. 

By the last numeraticAa, the population of the parish 
has increased 257 since the year ISOO; but there is good 
ground for stating the actual increase at 420, making 
the whole population above 2900. This increase has 
been owing to n6w settlers. 

Upwards of 150 men fromi this parish are at this 
time serving in the navy, the regular army, and the 

inilitia. 

There are 200 looms employed in the weaving of 
i:otton goods for the Glasgow manufactures, who pay 
for weaving, tambouring, and the sewing of the cloth 
nearly L.200 Sterling per week to the inhabitants of 
this parish whom they employ. 

Forty looms are likewise employed in the manufac- 
turing of linen and other cloths for the use of the in- 
habitants of the parish. 

James TnoRiiiTONi Sckoolm. 4* Sess. Clk. 



ft » 2fa. 
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No. VIII. 



Account of Births, Deaths, Marriages, number rf 
Poor on the roll, expenditure of money for thtxt 
maintenance, and money collected at the chutch doors 
of the parish of Kirkliston, for ten years preceding 
1808. 



1798 

1799 
1800 

1801 
1802 
ISOS 
1804 
1805 
1806* 
1807 
iivorage 



1 

Births. 


Deaths, 


Marriages. 


Poor. 


Expenditure. 


Collections;^ 


45 


11 


12 


50 


L.103 


L.30 


43 


12 


16 


50 


110 


32 


41 


14 


11 


50 


172 


27 


48 


25 


10 


— 


199 


28 


52 


19 


14 




169 


28 


44 


15, 


3 


— 


153 


60 


40 


11 


16 


— 


140 


23 


27 


22 


10 


41 


182 


42 


34 


15 


IG 


38 


138 


41 


32 


20 


11 


^9 


115 


36 


40 


16' 


12 


45 


148 


35 



The funds for the maintenance of the poor consisC of 
the interest of a bond of L. 100 at five per cent, the ixxmej 
collected at the church door amounting to about L.S5 
at the above average of 10 years, money collected at 
funerals about L.3 annually, and about L.l for some 
seat rents in the church. The rest is raised by assess- 
ment of the heritors as it is wanted. I have likewise 
to remark, that in the account of money expended for 
the poor, are comprehended various other articles of ex-* 
pence which I cannot easily get separated, such as the 

salaries 
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salaries of the preceator, the session, presbytery and 
£ynod clerks, occasional small repairs of the church, 
schoolhouse, and manse, transporting vagabonds, sur« 
geon's biU, and school fees fpr poor children. Sec. 

I cannot account for the falling off in the number of 
births for the last three years, but I believe these regi- 
sters, especially that of burials, are not very accurately 
kept. It is likewise proper to remark, that in the year 
1803, there was a sum collected for the, infirmary, a- 
1x>ut L.30. In 1805 L. 12 was collected for the patriotic 
fond; in 1806 L.6 vras collected for the dispensary; and 
in 1808, L.13. for the British prisoners in France***. 
I have omitted fractions^ as I suppose very scrupulous ac- 
curacy is not required.****There are four schools in the 
parish, viz. the parochial school, salary 400 merks, with 
^ the other advantages provided by law ; fees of teaching 
fixed by the heritors, reading 2s. per quarter, reading' 
and writing 2s. 6d. arithmetic 3s. arithmetic and Latin 
5s, 6d. A school at Clifton founded by Sir George 
"Wishart in the year 1718, for which he mortified the 
sum of 2000 merks. Two other schools to which the 
Earl of Hopetoun contributes. The average number 
of scholars at each may be about. 40. 

There are 250 horses, 669 cattle, 987 sheep, 2 goats, 
and 86 swine. 

There may be about 6000 acres of land in the parish, 
all arable and under cultivation, except a few acres 
round gentlemens houses in planting and pleasure 
l^round. 

Charles Richie. 

S 3 Rules 
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Na IX. 



Btder of the West^Lothiqn Farmers Club. 

I. The meetings of the Society shall be held on thq 
first Friday after the terms of Candlemas^ Whitsunday, 
Lammas, and Martinmas, between the hours of two and 
three afternoon. 



n. Every member of this Society shall be an actual 
proprietor of land to the extent of SO acres ; or an ac- 
tual occupier of lands to the extent of 50. acres ; or the 
son of an actual proprijetor or occupier of lands to the ex- 
tent of lOp acres ; or a land-steward or factor ove^ 
500 acres ; or a land-surveyor or person otherwise pro- 
fessionally employed in the management or improve- , 
ment of land ; or a lecturer or writer on some agricul- 
tural subject ; or a professor of any of the sciences in 
any of the Universities. 

III. No member shall be admitted but by ballot ; ,and 
every candidate for admission must be proposed by one 
member and seconded by another, at one of the regular 
stated meetings of the Society, but shall not be ballot- 
ed for till the next regular meeting. 

IV. On a ballot for admission taking place^ if one in 
eight of the members present shall vote in the negative, 

the 
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line candidate shall be rejected : If less than one m 
eightj he shall be admitted. 

V. There shall be a president, vice-president, and 
treasurer elected annually by ballot, from among the 
members of the society, but who shall not be re-elected 
at the expiration of the year. 

VI. To prevent any contest for offices, the ballot for 
the president, vice-president, and treasurer, shall be 
conducted in the following manner : Each member pre- 
sent shall be. furnished with the name of every member 
of the society, printed or written on a separate piece of 
paper ; he shall then deposite in a hat or ballot-box the 
name of the member whom he wishes to hold the of- 
fice to be ballotted for ; and if any gentleman obtain 
the* votes of a majority of the members present, he shall 
be duly elected. If such majority shall not be obtained, 
the two gentlemen, who have the highest numbers^ 
6hall again be ballotted for in the same manner ; and 
he who shall then obtain a majority, shall be duly 
/elected. If more than two shall obtain the highest 
number, they shall be ballotted as in the first case ; and 
if a majority of the votes of the members present shall 
still not be obtained, the ballot shall be continued, till, 
by withdrawing repeatedly the names of those who 
have not the highest number, they shall be reduced to 
two, when he who shall ultimately obtain a majority 
shall be-duly elected. 

Vn. A secretary shall be chosen by ballot, who shall 
keep regular books, in which the proceedings of the 

S 4 Society 
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Society shall be entered. — ^He shall be allowed a salary 
not exceeding Five Guineas a year, and a contbg;^ 
account for postages and stationary, and his expences 
at each meeting shall be paid by the Society. 

VIII. Every proposal for adopting a new and alter- 
ing an old rule shall be made at one of the regular stat- 
ed meetings of the society, and decided upon by ballot 
at the next. 



IX. There shall be no ballot in any case, unlesi 
twelve members be present. 

X. The president, vice-president, and secretary shall, 
after every ballot, examine the boxes in the presence 
of the meeting, ai)d declare the numbers and result. 

XI. The ordinary afiairs of the society shall be coft^ 
ducted by the president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
secretary, for the time being ; but committees may be 
appointed for special purposes, as occasion shall require; 

XII. Meetings may be called for any special purpose 
not prohibited by the rules, by the president, or, in his 
absence, by the vice-president, on giving ten days no- 
tice, by letters, to each of the members of the society ; 
which letter shall specify the purpose of the meeting. 

XIII. From time to time an agricultural subject shall 
be proposed, on which essays may be prepared to be 
read to the society ; for which essays premiums may be 
offered : And any member may, with the consent of 

the 
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the president and vice-president, lay before, or read to 
the Society, any paper on any branch of agriculture. 

"When an essay or paper has been read, the president 
^faall invite the members present to give their opinions 
on its contents. 

XIV. Premiums may be offered for experiments, to 
be previously fixed upon, for ascertaining the merits of 
varieties of produce, of breeds of cattle, of agricultural 
implements or machinery, and for good conduct and 
expertness in labourers and servants ; and rewards 
may be given for any of these objects, after due consi- 
deration, by a conunittee to be appointed for that pur- 
posej though not previously offered. 

XV. The ai^iual contribution of each member to 
the funds of the society shall be one guinea for each 
land-holder possessing lands valued at L,200 Scots, and 
half a guinea for all other persons. 

XVI. The expence of each dinner shall be defrayed 
by those only who partake of it ; and the bill shall be 
called when the share of each gentleman present shall 
not exceed six shillings. 

XVII. Any member may introduce as a visitor at any 
meeting of the society, any landholder, farmer, or per- 
son interested in agriculture, who shall pay his own ex- 

pences. 

XVIII. 
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The society shall make choice of a treasurer and 
clerk, the latter of whom shall, every year, or when 
any meeting of the general committee is to be called, 
write to the delegates ten days before the time of meet- 
ing. — ^Tor this purpose, every parish shall rjegularly 
send the clerk a nqte of the names of their representae- 
tives. 

Each delegate shall keep a book, in which shall be 
inscribed the names of all the contributors in his parish ; 
and he shall anqually transmit a list of them to the 
clerk, that it may be exactly known who have a right 
to the funds of the society. 

In order to facilitate business, there shall be chosen, 
in every parish, a sub-committee of subscribers, three 
of whom shall be a quorum. They shall have povi^er 
to determine what shall be reckoned a ploughgate of 
land, or what other property shall be deemed of equal 
value to a ploughgate or ploughgates of land, and to di- 
rect with regard to the prosecution of thieves, robbers, 
&c. against whom information shall be given to any 
contributor in the parish j but the general committee 
shall alone have power to give orders on the treasurer 
of the society for what sums of money they shall think 
necessary for that purpose ; and which, in all cases, 
they are to do, where the proceedings of the sub-com- 
mittee have been regular, upon being convened for that 
purpose hy the clerk, upon regular notice in writing as 
aforesaid, which any person interested may require of 
him to do. 



The 
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The sub-committees shall always consult with the 
clerk to the general committee, (who shall be a practi- 
tioner before the different courts of law in the county, 
and resident iii the county town,) with respect to ^ 
prosecutions ; and the same shall be carried on and 
conducted by him, as general agent for the society, 
under the directions of the said committee. 

Any of these sub-committees shall have power to 
convene the general committee, with a view to take 
their advice upon the occurrence of any difficult case ; 
and any of the contributors who shall think their cause 
neglected by the sub-committee, may also require the 
clerk to convene the general committee, for the pur- 
pose of bringing an appeal before them, which he shall 
accordingly do by letter in the manner above-mention- 
ed. But if the general conmiittee shall find that 
the sub-committee have done right in refusing to 
prosecute, then the person at whose instance the 
general committee shall have been convened, shall 
be obliged to defray the expense of the entertainment 
of the meeting, if the conmiittee think proper to exact 
it, provided always that the charge does not exceed 
four shillings Sterling tor each member. 

All debates shall be dedded by a plurality of voices. 

Any member of the society shall have liberty to at- 
tend the meetings of the committees, and to deliver his 
sentiments upon the subjects that may be before them ; 
but unless he is a member of the committee, he shall 
have no vote in their decisions. 

The 
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The members of the committees shall contimie s£ 
for a jear^ miless they be extruded for misdemeanbiin. 

Every subscriber who shall be fecund to conceal any 
offenders, shall {6r ever be excluded from receiving 
any benefit from the fund) and from being a member 
6f the society. 

Malcolm Henderson, Preses. 
Extracted by John Botd^ GUtIb. 



No. XI. 

tVorked Oxen dompared wttk Horses: 

As to the question concerning the comparative aidvatf-' 
tages of employing horses and oxen in agricultural la- 
bour, the writer of this report can say little from lus own 
observation or experience. Having applied to an intel- 
ligent farmer in one of the most fertile and best cuhi-' 
vated districts of Scotland, and who for many years 
has' employed a proportion both of horses and oxen in 
the labour of a very extensive farm, he received from 
him the important communication on that subject which 
is subjoined to the following queries that were propose 
ed to him. 

Qjieries. 
1 . What number of oxen are required to perform 

as much work as two horses ? 

2. 
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2, What are the respective ages of horses and oten 
nrhen first £t to be employed m the draught ? 

S. How many years do horses and oxen continue to 
be employed in the draught ? 

4. What may be the average prices respectively of a 
horse and of an ox when first fit i^r the draught i 

5. Is an ox more or less valuable after being laid 
aside from work than when he began to be employed 
in it} and how much more or less on an average ? 

6. Is it suitable to employ oxen in any other branch 
of agricttkural labour besides that of ploughing ? 

7. Is a driver^ besides the plouglunan, necessary tc^ 
manage oxen employed in the plough ? 

8. Is the untractableness of oxen an objection of any 
importance to their being employed in the draughty 
and does Hot the prejudice of servants against using 
oxen in the draught lead them to exaggerate their un-r 
tnctableness ? ' 

9.- Is one work-horse in twenty annually lost on aa 
average by untimely death, or how many more or less f 
What proportion of worked oxen may be annually lost 
hf untimely death; and are oxen more or less subject 
than horses to occasional distempers, and thereby to ber 
rendered oftener or not so often unfit for their usual 
warkf 

10. Is the expence of feeding the number crf'oxen 
leqnisite to perform the same labour with that of two 
horses greater or lesis than the expence of feeding twa 
borscsy and how much greater or less ? 

11. Supposing that it is at all proper t6 employ oxen 
in agricultural labour, what proportion may it be advise^ 
ad>Ie to employ on a farm which requires ten teams to 

do 
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do the' whole labour of it ; and on a £uin where libt 
more than two or three teams are requisite^ should any 
proportion of ox^ be employed ? 

12. Be so good as to state any observations, not re- 
ferred to in the queries, which may occur to ytm re- 
specting the advantage or disadvantage of employing 
oxen in agricultural labour^ 

Afiswert* 

*< I shall give you a frank and fair account of ihj 
manner of working oxen for upwards of twenty jexcs/ 
and of the way and expence of feeding them, and leave 
you to judge of the propriety of performing a part of 
hini-hbauT with them. 

<< From the first of October, or as sooil as the haf<«' 
vest is over, until the end of May, to which time we 
now contrive to make the Swedish turnips hold out, 
their constant food is straw with a feed of turnips even- 
ing and morning. Hay they never taste, except a small 
quantity in the field, in winter, while the ploughman 
eats his dinner. In spring, they come home in the 
middle of the day, at the same time with the horses^ 
and then they get a few turnips instead of .the hay. 
With this feeding they keep in excellent conditicu}^ 
and are capable of doing a great deal of work. In the 
summer months they get cut grass in the shed, betweenv 
yokings, oi during the hours of rest at mid day, and 
turned into a pasture field through the night. Th 



might certainly be kept at less expence, if constantly fc 
with cut grass; but I think they thrive better when 
lowed to go at large in the night time. 
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I shall take your queries in the r order as nearly as 
may bel 

1, 1 hold three oxen e^al to perform the same work 
that two horses will do! For the eight months in 
which they are fed with turnips, they keep up with 
the horses without difficulty. They are regularly 
chaAgedy so that (except in spring) every ox works 
four days in the week* Two oxen out of three 
are constantly in the. yoke» but in frosty weather, 
when, I gener^y employ the ploughmen in filling 
carts with dung, which is then taken out of the 
£urm yard and laid up to a dunghill in any situation 
whldi is judged to be most suitaUe. On such occa- 
sions the oxen are laid idle in the straw yard ; and then 
they get only one feed of turnips a daj-r^not that I 
think they would not answer to draw in carts, but I 
have never had any adapted to them, because I find fuU 
^pciployme nt for the men who drive them as above-men- 
tioned. In frosty weather, or indeed in any weather, they 
may also be usefully employed in drawing in thrashing- 
nuUs, in every situation where these are wrought by ani- 
mal power. Before I got mine constructed so as to go by 
Water, the whole of the crop of one of my farms, for 
several years, viras thrashed by thrashing-mills wrought 
VX oxen. I found their pace far more equal and stea- 
^y ^an that of horses. In summer, when oxen are 
*^ "With grass only, they certainly fall much short of 
^^^^■^es fed with grass and corn, but this deficiency is 
*^l^y compensated by the work of the extra oxen in the 
^prxKig months ; for, from the time when I begin to 
S^*^**^ spring wheat, I always keep the whole constantly 
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at wqj^k, tfll the seed^gfain of every kbd is deposited 
in the ground. 

2. I always train my oxen to work, after harvest, 
when about three years and a half old, and the horses 
nearly at the same age. 

3. 1 shall not say how long an ox might be wrought 
to advantage, as I seldom keep them more than three, 
never more than* four years from the time when they 
begin to be employed in the draught. Horses, barring 
accidents, do not fall much off for twelve or fourteen 
years from the time when they are first employed in 
the draught. 

4. An ox, when first laid und^r work, is worth from 
L.12 to L.16 Sterling. A horse at the same age. Is 
worth from L.30 to L.S5 ; and at the end of three or 
four years from the time when he begins to work, if 
free from blemishes, he is worth from L.40 to L.45. 

5. The oxen selected for work, aud those set apart t# 
be immediately fed, are generally of equal value at the 
time. I do not always pick out the largest. There is 
something in the gait and form of these animals that 
denotes superior agility and vigour. These I always 
make choice of for work, without regard to their size. 
In general I find they improve each at the rate of L.2 
per annum during the thi'ce years in which they are 
employed in the draught. Consequently an ox worth 
L.15 when first put to work, may be sold at L.21 when 
]iiid off work, if there is no material change in the 
uiarkets. The oxen, which I do not train to work af- 
ter harvest, are always fed with turnips and generally 
sold in February or March following, from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds or guineas. The draught oxen are 

laid 
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laid off work in tbe beginning of harvest, and sold off 
at the age above-mentioned, from thirty to thirty-five 
pounds or guineas. From this it may naturally be in- 
ferred that the profit on feeding the work* ox for tht 
iast six months is considerably greater than that on the 
idle ox. This^ however, is not tfa<^ case^^lecause the 
work ox consumes- daily at least one thifii more turnips 
than the idle one. - » u ; . 

6. This cjuery is partly answered in^CL .!• and wilt 
be more faDy answered in Na lO.fand'. IK!; Since.1 
left off using oxen in the thra(|^ipg«mill,*. tb&y.are em- 
ployed Mfy to plough and hairojir. * '.'.'. 

7. The ploughmen 4nvariabl^ lipids and, dcives, no. 
driver b^ing ever employed except- during a few days 
wheii tbe young oxen are training. Young 4iorses re- 
quire the same attention. * 

8. When I first beg^n to employ oxen in the draught, 
I found it up-hill work partly from the prejudice of mj 
servants, but more from ^^(^t- of »m€|^d% nl noiv.find 
little more difficulty in the;tniiiijng.or^ in the. employ- 
ing of oxen than of horses. -In eight or -.ten. (jays^^they 
are generally so tractable, as to be not only driv<^, by 
the ploughman, but to cany-hini to and frdm ^e^fi^d. 

9. By an account which I have kept for inpre.than; 
twenty years, I find that I have lost about one. horse pi 
27 annually, by accident and sudden (distempers to 
vrhich they are liable. • Since I began to u^e oxen in* 
the draught, I cannot have had fewer than sixty.train- 
ed for that puxpose j and though I put them to every 
"kind of drudgery, or where I think horses run any risk, 
^clT as breaking up rock^, mossy, and sterp ground^ I 
have never lost an ox, nor even had any of them so* 
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Xoxidk 4isabkd ]^ to preveqt t}i^ feedia^ £»? t^ l^t« 



10. JEsfpence qf keeping three oxlm. 
Eight inofiths on straw at L.l. 10s. each L.4 10 
Three acres of turnips at L.6. 10s. per acl:^ 19 10 

* m. 

Fpnr acres and a half of good piisture at L^S* 

8s. per acr^ - - .♦ 14 8 

One acre of cut grass or tares at L.6 per acre 6i 0. 

Hay in the middl^ pf the day in winttrj ^ 

stones at Is. per ston^ - - 3 

Shoeing - - - ^11 

Inter^t of purchase money r * 2 5 



wmt 



Expence of keeping two horsey Jhr theglmtgi^ 
Tvro feeds pf oats to each horse pep 

day, or 30 bolls Linlithgow measure 

per annum at 17s.perbcA L.25 10 
Two acres of clover and tares at 

L.6 per acre - - 12 
Swedish turnips or potatoes, a 

quarter of an acre 
Hay in the middle of the day in 
the spring months, 42 stone at 

Is. per stone 
Straw - - - 

Shoeing 
Interest of purchase money 



% 
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1 10 
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2 
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Jn favour of two horses 
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L,5Q 9 « 



L.50 7 50 7 « 
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N. fi.«^My oxen draw with leathern (idilars and 
\)ridl^^ ind consi^queatl/ the expence in that respect, 
is nearly the same as that of horses^ It ib not easy tp 
say what may 1)6 the value of straw consumed either by 
horses or by oxeii, so much depends upon situation, na* 
titre of the soil> &c. I have ther^for^ c^Uulated the 
eatpence of the straw both ^ horsea %nd c^en ^ the 
same rate, a rate ithich tenants of brewing ^ms, who 
reor more cattle than tbejr h^t^ l^i^tet" ^ood ibr> are 
a£xustomed to pay for cattle l^hen t;hre? y^^rs old* 

li» This depends ao qokuch (Hi situatipn ths^t. it is i^i* 
possible to say what n^ight . be tl^ b^st p^K>p9itiqn of 
horses and osi^a on a &rin whl^r^ teQ teoip^ are neces-^ 
stry« Xta, the part ^of th^ co\||;)try where i^y farms Uet 
nsost.of my grain mvist be carried &om tvFeoty t^ thir> 
ty.miles^ and lime and coals froiQ eighteen to twenty-* 
foui^. This lays me ui^er the a^essHy of {seeping a 
considerable pix>p0ftioli of horsies feo? ^thes^ purposes,. 
for I do not think that oxeo. (thoMgh { have nevex' 
tried them) would answer for long journie^ on our gprttH^ 
ty roads* The fiwmatiot) of th?ir i^^, ^d mature of* 
their hools. ar« not at all adapted tp such jo^rnies. On 
my different farms I have twenty-two pkHigbs drawn 
by horses and eight by oxen. Were, my f^rn^^ situate 
in a piart of the country where tbe c^MC^iiage of lime and 
coalsy and eif grain to the market, is col^paratively easy» 
I would employ a much greater proportion of oxen in 
the draught, for it is my opinion thfti they are fit for 
•frery operation ol husbandry, long journies excepted* 

I have now given you my opinion candidly and 
wkhout reserve : and if the relative expences of the ox 
and horse teams are so near equal when the oats are 

T 8 valued 



iwi>g:by<iHB.cB^io^MDt of .i»«i.femh<i titit'im^ 
incBr.daaUa Atfiprio*. V'. '-:-. ;r:! * i >: srtrc. ^i^t -/t' 
;>:'- l9y*<'JI4r4809;. -■ ■,■■•■■ '■■■Irv u/hw3 yiimilfFv.- -,■,■ 
-::;; ,H^,; .' ';;: ': !:.J.i -M'.t oa,ii'*<.o ^ii'i-i ;;„~>„ 

upon employing a proportion of oxen in agricultural la- 
bour has been grven, perhaps it may be thought unne- 
cessary to make any farther observations on the subject. 
The following remarks, however, may be made ou 
some parts of the communication. In the answer to 
the 10th query, the price of oats is taken at 17s. per 
LinlithgtTW boll ; For this part of the country it may 
safely be taken at 19s. 4d. The average of the fiars 
of this county from the year 1796 to J 807 both ■ 
inclusive, is 19s. id. per i.inlithgow boll of com- 
' mon oats ; and the fiars of this county, as well as those 
of most others, kre understood always to be consider^' 
Uy Imrer than the svsragv ptkesior Um mbtAm jfear.: 
The Ion on sKcoont of the bying o«t cf the pnr^h^l■■l 
moDcyi B ttucd as merdy the UMiple atttoest of tb*. 
pnrcbaat money. Perhaps k would have btw u nagg; 
accunte to hsre Kated the lost ccnibTmably to tbe'lo^: 
lowing jvindplcs ; : < *" 

From the answer to the third query it im^ beinferb 
ni, that hones centmue fit for vnrk dniiBg-fificca.' 
yean oearty, or till they are eighteen or ntBetct^TCMt. 
old. The Sim of L.60, which u the lowest frice ai. 
two work horses, when first fit for the dran^bti that i» 
stated in the answer to the 4>th query, accumulates ia 
fifteen years, when put out at compound interest* to 
L.124I or thereabouts. At the end of fifte«D<y«an^ 

ths 



Uus last sum is wholly lost to the farmer^ unless ho 
sdls his horses at that period) in which case the price 
of the horses must be deducted from the sum of L.124'. 
Now L.^. 15s. lost year after yeaiTduring fifteen years, 
18 the same loss or nearly with that of L.124 at the end 
of fifteen years. The sum of L.5» 1 5s. then is the pro- 
per annual balance against two work horses on account 
of purchase money. 

There can be no doubt that, if farmers sell off their, 
korses before they become unfit for work, the balance 
s^inst them on account of their purchase money may. 
be diminished. By this plan there would be no loss 
at all in some cases, for a horse may frequently be sold 
at a higher price than that at which he was originally 
purchased. But it is very plain, that as an original 
plan, this is wholly impracticable. Were all farmers to 
sisll off all their horses at the age when they are at their 
highest value, or even when they are at any age, who 
would be the purchasers ? The loss by the decline in 
the value of horses, as well as by their death, must be 
borne by some ; and it is obviou^ that the chief weight 
of it must ever lie on the farmer. In comparing the 
j*elative advantages of employing horses and oxen in z* - 
gricultural lal)our, the question is « not what may occa* 
sionally happen, but what upon the whole or in general 
must iiappen;" From the Qature of the qtse, it is a 
circumstance at the long ruf inseparable, finom th^ em* 
ployment of horses in agricultural labour, that their 
purchase money must be irrecoverable. It is peculiar 
to woric oxen that their purchase money is recoverable 
vdth gain. From the answer to the fifth query it ap- . 
pears that three oxen improve in value to the extent 

T4k of 



of L.18 during the three years in which they are cm* 
ployed in the draught. This, therefcH'e, if not modifi« 
ed by other circumstances, would be a balance in &« 
TOur of afD ox team of aboiit L.5 15s. 9d. per annmn; 
for L-5. 15s. 9d. accruing* yearly as profit during threer 
years^ when put out at compound interest, are worth 
about Lilf^ at the end of three years. 

When, however, oxen are sold off* at four instead 
of seven years of age, there is a gain wUch arises from 
the interest of the purchase money. "When ftnxr years 
old, oxen are stated to be worth from L.20 to L.25 
each. But let L.25 be taken as the price. Tlds for 
three oxen is equal to L.75. When kept for the 
draught, oxen are not sold till they are seven years old^ 
or three years later than idle oxen. At the end of 
seven years, or during the three years from the end of 
the fourth to the end of the seventh, L.?5 acautndate 
at compound interest, to about L.86. i6s. 6d. The 
difference, then, between L.75 and L.86 I6s. 5d. 
which is L.11. 16s. 5d must be gained caeteris paribus 
by means of selling off three oxen, when four years 
old, instead of keeping them till they are seven years 
old. Now the sum of L. 1 1. 16s. 5d. gained at the end 
of three years, is a gain equal in value or nearly to L.3. 
15s. per annum during three years. The sum of L.3. 
15s then is an annual balance in fivour of selling off 
three oxen when four years old instead of keeping 
them till they are seven years oldj and consequently it 
must be a balance to the same extent against keeping 
three oxen for the draught till they are seven years 
old; that is, it is an annual balance of L.3. 15s. against 
a team of three oxen. 

In 
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hk tkt answer to the 9th qtieiy it te stated that where 
tWebtT-seven horses are kept, one of them is annually 
lost by accident or sudden distemper. Supposing t|^ 
the twenty 9e\Fen horses on ah average are wortk L.80 
^ach> there will be an annual balance of L.H. te against 
% team of two horses^, 6n account of accidents and vlo* 
lent distempers. It cannot be inferred from the an- 
swer^ tint out of sixty draught oxen there is any lost 
by accident or distemper i tet it is reasonable to think 
that at the long run some ptop6nion of loss must be 
sustained on this aceoikit* -Let ' It^ ^erefonre be suppos* 
ed that, out of eighty work oxen, one may be annu- 
ally lost by accident or sudden distempet. This ptT>> 
portion is rditber mdre than three ^times lower than in 
the case of horses. If the sum of L. 1 5 is taken asf the 
average price cf a di^ught 03(, the ammal balance agakist 
a team of thre6 o:ien, on account of atcidettts smd'dis* 
tempers, will be 1 Isi 8d. 

The above-ttkentioMd circomstantes being premised 
and kept in view, the account between the ox and horsier. 

teams may be stated ihttS :' 

. ■ ■ I' ■ ■ - •. • 

Eapence of keeping two horses for theplougk as fed 

by the author oftbtfreceih^ eofnmttnicaMn. 
Two feeds to each hor^c per day, or 30 bolb 

Linlith. ntieas. per ann. at 19s. 4d. per boll L.^ 
Two acres of clover and tares at L.6 per acre 12 
Swedish turnips' or potatoes, ^ of an acre 1 10 

Hay in the middle of the day in the spring 

months, 42 stones at is. per stone - 2 2 «0 

Carry over - t.44 12 
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Brought over - I(.44i 19 

Straw - * * - S 

Shoebg - ^ • 2 9 
Annual balance against two horses on account 

, of purchase money - - 5 15 

Ditto. dkto» accidents and sudden 4istempers 2 8 



. L>57. 15 

Esepence of keeping three oc^en as fed by the 
author of the communication, : .; .; 

Eight montjhys on straw> at L.l. 10s. . ' . . 
each - ..; - L.^ 10 P 

Three acres of turnips at L.6. 10s. - 

per acre - -. 19 10 O- 

Four and a half dittoj^ good pasture . ^ > 

grass at L.3. Ss. per acre . 14 . S 6 , 

One do. cut grass or tares at L.6. . 6 0;^ ^ 

Hay in the middle of the day in . • .. ; ;' . 
winter, 60 stone at Is. per stone 3^ 0. 

Shoeing - - -.110 

Annual balance against three oxen 
on account of accidents and fatal 
distempers - - 11 3. 

Ditto ditto on account of being kept , 

till seven years old instead of be- 
ing sold off when four years old 3 15 

L.52 10 9 
Deduct annual amount of improve- 
ment in value - 5 15 9 



L.46 15 46 15 e 

Annual balance in favour of a team of 3 oxen L. 1 1 

From 
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From the preceding statement it appeaers that about 
two acres and one-third more of land are required to 
produce food to three oxen than the quantity required 
to produce food to two horses, viz. two acres and three- 
fourths more of tmnips, and four acres and a hatf more 
0f pasture, about an acre less of clover, tares, and hay, 
and fbar acres less of oats or grain.* It would also ap- 
pear that if oxen w^re fed with clover in the first year 
instead of pasture in the second or subsequent yenrs^ 
about two acres and one third of the clover would a£- 
fiird nearly as much food as four acres and a half of 
the pasture ^ for one acre erf* clover is set down as worth 
L.6, and four acres and a half of pasture are set down 
as worth L.14. 3s. 6d. It follows, therefore, that this 
mode of feeding with clover in the first year instead of 
pasture in the second and subsequent years, would re« 
quire about equal quantities of land to feed three oxen 
and two horses. Still, however, about four acres nuMre. 
of turnips and grass would be required for an ox team 
than for an horse one, viz two acres and three-fourths, 
more 0f turnips, and an acre and one>fburth more of grass' 
and tares. From this it may be inferred, that, on a 
fdoughgate of land of which the labour is performed by 
oxen, when the quantity of grain produced is the same 
as when the labour b p er f or m ed by horses, that is, when 
the same quantity of land is bearing grain in each case^ 

the 



* J'his is stated on the supposition that thirty Liiilitbgow 
boils of oats on an average require four acres oi good land to 
produce them, and that an acre cl ciuver , i ducc:^ alx)ut 
1 70 stones ol hay on an averigo. The Kngiish acre is meant. 
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in (mn labour, the land, especially if natondly good, 
will be the more fertile ; and the same space of it will 

• 

produce grain both more abundantly and of better qio* 
Cty. If, therefore, a smaller number of acres are sown 
with grain in the case of oxen than of horses, the ulti- 
mate produce will be proportionally less diminished^ 
For the same reason, where oxen are employed in fiurm 
labour, the land, if a greater proportion i$ laid to grass, 
Vill produce it both more luxuriant and more nutritious. 
Be^es, in the case of employing ox teams, if a greater 
fjuantity of land is laid to grass, there will be just so much 
the less in tillage, and consequently less labour will be 
required of the oxen than they are able to perform. 
The labour, therefore, which they can thus perform be* 
ybnd that of their proper ploughgate, maybe otherwise 
applied, and in this way will bring a profit correspond- 
ing to its value ; or if the farm is of a considerable size^ 
the number of draught oxen may be diminished in pro* 
portion to the less land in tillage and to the Ipss bbour 
required. 

In a paper published in the Farmer's Magazine, No. 
21. it is stated by Lord Somerville that in England 
oxen are frequently employed in journies on hard and 
stoney roads ; but, in another passage of the same paper, 
his Lordship says, that they are subject to slight strains 
or lameness arising from travelling on such roads, fhis 
confirms the opinion stated in the communication, that 
oxen do not suit with long journies on gritty roads. 

In some soils, perhaps, oxen, from the nature of their 
hoof, may not be so well adapted to draw in the plough 
as horses. v> hetlier wet or chv soils are least deteriorat- 
ed by the employment of horses or oxen in the plough 

is 
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\s a question comparatively of small importance. Tht 
Teet both of horses and oxen are verv detrimental to 
such soils if ploiighed when too wet, and if ploughed 
•when dry neither the feet of oxen nor those of hotees 
will do any material harm. An ox team, however, i$ 
understood to be more suitable than a horse one to 
plough old pasture lands with a tenacious sward. Such 
lands are not easily broken i|p, and, in order to their 
b^ing properly ploughed, require power steadily exert-^ 
ed in the draught. This is well known to be' more 
the characteristic of an ox team than of a horse one« 

There can be no doubt alsof that the employment of 
oxen may be more adviseable in some situations than 
in others* On land unsuitable to the cultivation of 
turnips, or rather where they cannot be raised, the ex« 
pence of feeding work oxen must be much enhanced. 
On such land they must be fed with hay or with grain 
as a substitute for turnips; and this feeding is much 
more expensive than that with turnips, as well as less 
conducive to the health and improvement of the ani- 
mab. In situations of this kind, indeed, the employ- 
xnent of oxen in the draught must be improper. la 
the neighbourhood of towns, where straw, turnips^ 
grass, and all other kinds of green food are higher in 
price than that at a distance from them, the employ- 
ment of oxen in the draught must be proportionally 
less profitable or advantageous. 

It may seem strange if the employment of oxen in 
farm labour is so advantageous as is stated in the fore- 
TOing account, tliat the use of them should have been 
^o generally laid aside within the last thirty years, when 
^ other agricultural improvements have been so rapid- 



l^ro Ineii ;piid: mq hor^ were 75Jk«d q, ope,t€^ fn^ 
^ oxen beside^ were k^^ t^^^^"^ i^^if^>>^7'^ 
two in the draught* Iti^irj^ e^ tQ.isee]f cwobofM 
perferm^ as much workajnioi^ ojfta, and two hbtwtt 
thfit: the m of the latter team 6hcm|d ly.jpveo Qf^^ind 
that of the fbrmer introduced i and wbm a practke k 
esta btob edi it is not in .^Q^. ^tastily, abandoned^ u»p 
•1^ the disadvantage oJF it is^yery qpfvrept. When 
the change from the team of two or. rather foiir mm 
imd two horses topk plac^. H was not known that three 
oxen. were equal to perform as much work, as two bor- 
aesy and ei^en now this ieems tp be bat v^sr^r portisdQj 
known.. Sometimes fbnr^ bat generalhr six Qsen are 

stated to be necessary, for thisrpDrposs^ 

• . . . ■ 

On the supposition that the emplojmisQt other of 
oxen or of horses in the draught is most profitable to 
the farmer, it seems to be unnecessary to enquire whe- 
ther it will also be nlost profitable or advantageous to 
the community. It is very plain that the i»x)fits of the 
farmer cannot accrue from any other source than his 
marketable produce, and therefore if most marketable 
produce is obtained by the employment of oxen in the 
draught, the employment of them must be most profip- 
ta .le both to the fanner and to the community, and vice 
yersa. 

Upon the ^ole, it may be concluded that in certain 
situations^ a considerable profit may be gained by em- 
ploying a proportion of oxen instead of horses in agi> 

- cultural 
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cultural labour^ and that this profit arises chiefly from 
a saving of grain, though partly from the circumstance 
of the oxen redeeming their purchase money, and even 
improving in value from the time when they begin to 
work to th^^dme of their being sold, and partly also 
from their being less subject than horses to sudden 
deaths accidental hurts> and occasional distempers. 
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Prelimnary Observations hy the President efthe Boar A 

oj Agriculture. 

THE nature and object of the County Reports are now 
tnuch better understood than was originally the case ; and 
Tvhen their merits are duly appreciated, the plan must meet 
Ivith the approbatioQ of every reflecting mind. It must he of 
great service to any district, to have its agricultural system 
and practices thoroughly examined and discdssed. It must 
be of still greater consequence to any individual, in such a 
district, to be enabled to compare the system adopted ther^, 
'With that of every other district vm the kingdom ; but it must 
be still more useful, when a digest is * made of the whole, 
under the sanction of such an institution as the Board of. 
Agriculture* 

In order to assist those who undertake drawing up those 
Reports, it is thought expedient to lay before them the follow- 
ing Outlinej or Table, prepared by Mr Young, the Secretary, 
on a larger scale than the one formerly printed » it is not 
expected that every surveyor should prucure information re- 
garding all the particulars contained in the subjoined Table; 
at the same time, as the material facts and observations con- 
tained in these Reports, will afteniiards be funned into a 

U 2 Code 
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Code, or Digest of the Nationa! Husbandry, it b extremely 
desirable, that the information should be minute, in order 
that the omissions may be of as little consequence as possi- 
ble, when the result of the whole inquiry is laid before the 
public. , 

One point is of pectdiar hnportance, tktt Che surveyors 
should inquire into new or peculiar practices^, and should 
. ascertain, as minutely as possible, the nature and effects 
thereof; for a single practice discovered, by means of these 
surveys, in a narrow district, or even on a single form, if 
spread throiigh the medium of the Board of Agriculture^ 
oyer the whole kingdom, nay add more to the ftational 
wealth than the posscsaion of the Indies* 

JOHN SINCLAIR. 
BoA»^D olp Agriculture,. 
3% Sackvilfe Street^ London^ 
Jpeil i25, 1 S06. 
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Sbct. I, Estates aad iheir management - 5 
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1. Freehold, 

2. Copyhold, 

3. Church leases. 

Chap III. Buildi^x . 

jfctfcT. I. Houses of proprietors - :• • 17 

• 1 . Advantageously situated, • • 
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moderate fortunes, 

3. Elegantly constructed* 

II. Farm-houses and offices - 13 

III, Repairs - - ^ 50 
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1. Plans, 
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■H 9. Price, 
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m. Renters, • ^ . » 39 

1. Wood, ■ 

2. Stone, 

3. Fluted, 

4. Convex, 
^ 5. Concave, 

6. Divided, 
7> Iron. 
fT. Drills > • - ' 40 
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Chae. VII. Arable Land» 

SiCT«i. Tillage • * . r^^ 

1, Ploughing, 

2, Harrowing, 

3, Rolling, • - 6l 
4« Scarifying, 

5. Ridges, 

6» Putting in crops, without ploughing! 

7» Drilling, - • . - ^^ 
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10, Weeding, 
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1, Preparation, 
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3. Season, 

4. Putting in, 

5. S e(i, - ■*■ ♦ Sd 
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7* Sort, 
9. Depth, 
9* Drilling, 

10. Dibbling, 
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1^. Hoeing, 

13. Feeding, 

14. Reaping and harvesting, - 9v 

15. Distempers, 

1. Mildew, 
2f Smut, 
•3. Burnt, 
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20. Bread 

21. Stubbles. 

Sfct. V. Rye - - ' -• ih 

The same as Wheat, except water»fari*owhig 
and distempers. ' ' ' 
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1. Ploughing, ^ 

2. Harro\?ing, 

3. Rolling, 

4. Put in without plou^injn;^ ,. ^, 

5. Scarifying, 
* 5. Manuring, 

3. Drilling, 

4. Time, 

5. Sort, 
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9. Harvesting, • ' • ib* 

10. Produce, 

11. Straw, 
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13. Malt, 

14. Price, 
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7. Seed, 




S. Depth, 




9. Rolling, 




10. Weeding, 
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11. Harvesiiiig, 




12. Produce, 
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14. Application, 
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3. Rolling, 
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3. Drilling, 
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7. Seedj 



14. Weeding, 

15. OwtP'upers, 

16. Caning ver^' g^ecD, 
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18. Produi 

19. Stiaw, 

20. Application, 
Si. Scubbks, 
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StCt- X. Tares, _ .. 107 

1. With what view sown, 

1. For seed, 

2. l-u hay, 

3. For sin ling, 

4- For feeding, 
2- For seed, 

The objects of inqoiiy the sane as in lb« ■ 

case of peasiN V 

8- For hay, 

I. Time of Mowi^ ' 

S-'Making,' ^ ■ ■ 

■ 3. Stackhl^ • 

4- Salting, if semtn bad; ' 

5. ApplicaticHi — value,' 

ftStuhble, -^ 

■4- F(h: soiling, 

1, Time of mowing, 

5- Stock to which given, ' 
3- Advantages, 
4 Value per acre, 
5. Quantity of dang raised, 
6StubUe, 
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1. Soil, 
5. Tillage, 

3. Time, 

4. Seed, 

5. Application, 

Sii. Buckwheat •^ * " ^•* 

I. Soil, 
2.Tillagp, • 

3. Time, 

4. Seed, 
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6. Harvest, ^ 

7. Ploughing in, ^^l^ 

1. Time, 
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3. Skim-coulter^ 

4. Effect, 

8. Produce, 

9. Application, 
10. Price, 

II. Stubbles, 

g^i:j. Turnips, - •• ib; 

1. Soil, 

2. Tillage, ft • ^^ 

3. Manuring! 

4. Time, 

5. Drilling, m - 109 

{S. Sort, 

7. Seed/ 
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0^ Rollingy • ' V . 
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10. Fly^-Preventatim^ • •• ib;, 
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^.... 12. CoiMUinptioiiy •* * . iU. 

L.Drawiiy 

5L Fed on the l8nd> 
^ 3« Hurdlings , ' " * ^^ 

4k£xpeQCe^ 

5* Effect, . ' ' 

IS. Val«e — price, ' ' -^ " * -^ ill 
14k Modes of preMflhratkm^ ' ^^''^'.i'-- , il]^ 

xiT»£ole4eed, orrape^ •*' " •** ibt 

KSoil, * « r»'^ 

S-Tillage* " " - • 

.. 3* Manuring •■ *' *"^ -^ 

4,Tme, r -*;* 

1* For •eed, ■ • v ' . 

Sit For Feedings ' * 

5* Seed, .*^ 

6. Hoeing, 
7* Transplanting^ 
«* Fly, ; • 

9* Reaping, 
10* Thrashing, 
1 J. Produce, 
l» Seed, 

2. Value food, . i 

12. Price, 
^ KSced, 

2* Per acre fed, 
»▼, Cabbages, - m *• 112 

S* Nurseiy, 
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1. Soil, 
S. Manuring, 

3. Seed, 

4. Sort, 

5. Time, 

6. Transplanting, 

7. Watering, 

8. Grub. 

3. Tillage, 

4. Manuring, 

5. Planting, 

6. DiiUingwlieretoiemMi 
7- Horse-hoeing, 

8. Hand-boe'ngi 
g. Weeding, 
10, Consumption, 

1- By what stock, 

Z Carted off, 

3. Fed on the land, 

4. Any mode of piesetring, 

11. Value — price, 

12, Exhaust oi improve 

1. When used, 

2. How, 

3. Comparison with ttinups, 
S»cr-XTi,R>»t»B»^ "'Swedes, - - 11$ 

l,Soil, ~ - - . - ib. 

5. Tillage, - - - - ilfc 

3, Manuring, 

4. St«d, - - " - ih. 

6. Sort — white or yellow, 

6- Time of sowing, 

7- Transplanting, ' m * ibi 
8. Hone-iioeinG, 
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10. Fly, 

1 1- Applicfttion, ' — — 

12. Vdue, 
13- Comparison wilh tuniips, — 

SicT. xvii. Turnip-cabbngp, — — 

1. Above-ground, 

2. UiiUer-gro' nd, 

3. Report any eKperiments (hat have been 

Di;ide on ihesc plants. 
XTiii> Khol Rabie, — - — 

Rtport ex peri men Is, 
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SX- Carrots, — — — — 

1. Soil, 

2. Pn paration, 

3. Tili^e, 
«■ Seed, 

5'S[«eping," ^ 
6. Time, 
7* Hoeing, 
«. Weeding, 
9. Mowing the tops, 

3.Soilmg, 
lO- Taking up, 

11, Produce per acre, 

12, Staring, 

13, Consumption, 
!• Horses, 
a. CowB, 
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3* Fat beasts, 




4. Hogs, 




5. Sheep, 




6^ Boiling, 




7. Steaming, 
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14. For Seed, 




Sect. xxi. Parsnips, - 
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'I'he same inquiries as 


for carrots, except 


mowing, 




XXII. Beets, - 
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The same as for parsnips. 


xxtii. Potatoes, .- 
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1. Soil, 


- - - ib. 


2. Manuring, 




3. Mode, 
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]. Lazy beds. 




2. Drills, 




3. Dibbled, 
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4. Preparation^ 




5. Tillage, 


ib. 
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7. Sort, 


ib. 


8. Planting, 


ib. 


9« Horse and hand hoeing. 


10. Weeding, 




11. Tops, 
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1 2. Taking up. 


ib* 


' 1. Digging, 




2. Ploughing, 




13. Storing, 
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2* Pits, 
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3. Buildings^ 
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14. Produce, 
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15. Price, 
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15. Price, ^ ^ ^ 121 

l6. Application, - - 122 

J Hogs, 

2. Hors^s^ 

3. Cows, 

4r Fat beasts, 

5. Sheep, 

6« Boiling, 

7- Steaming, - -i — |b. 

8. Drying to keep, 

9. Starch, - - - ib. 
10. Bread, 

17. Exhaust or improve, 

18.What succeeds, ' ^ - - 126 

Sect. xxiv. Clover, - - - ib. 

1. With ^hat crops sown, 

2. Manuring, 

3. Seed, 
' 4. Time, 

5. Use, - - - 127 

1. Mown, 

2. Fed, 
3- Soiled, 
4. Seeded, 

6. Which the best preparation for wheats ib. 
7- White, 

1, Culture, 

2. Produce, 

8. Is the land tired of clover? - — ib» 

9. In that case, what variation of course ? 

XXV. Trefoil, - - - « 128 

1. Soil, 

2. Manure, 

3. Seed, 

4. Time, 

5. Applica« 
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^. Applicatioti^ 

1. Mown, 

2. Fed, 

3. Seeded, 
6. Duration^ 

SiCT* XXVI* Ray^grass, -^ *^ •- ISS 

1, Soil, 

2, Manure, 

3, Seed, 

4, Time, 

5, Application^ -*■ - 129 
l,Fed^ 

2, Hay, - ^ •*• 130 

3, Seeded, 

6, Duration^ 

r, Prepares for what crop, 
xxvil. Sainfoin, 

1, Soil, 

2, Manure^ ' / 

3, Tillage^ 

4, Seed, 

5, Time, 

6, Drillings 

7, Application^ 
l^Hay, 

2, Seed, 

3, Aftergrass, , 
8$ Duration, 

4 

Sy Harrowing, 

10, How broken upf 

11, How soon renewed^ 
xxTlir. Lucerne, 

If Soil^ 

2, Preparation, 

X 2 , i* Mafture« 
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3, Manure, 

4, SL-cd, 

5, Drilling, 

7, Horse-hoeing, 

8, Hand-hoeing 

9, Weeding, 
10, Harrow ing, 
11, Cutting, 

12, Soiling-hay, 

13, Product — value, 

14, Application, 

15, Duration, 

16, How broken up ? 
Sect. xxix. Chicory, 

1, Soil, 

2, preparation, 

3, !\^anure, 

4, S«.d, 

4, Drilling, 

6, Time, 

7- Application, 

1, Horses, 

2, Cattle, 

3, Sheep, 

4, Hogs, 
8, Duradon, 

5, How broken up, 
xxx. Burnet, 

1, Soil, 

2, Pr'-paratioD, 
3,~S.'ed, 

4, Time, 

5, Application, 

6, Duration, 
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SllCT. XXXI. Hops, 

.1, Soil, . 
% Rcnty 

3, Exposition^ 

4, Preparation^ 

r 

5, Shelter, 

6, Manuring^ 
7f Planting, . 

8, Sort, 

9, Management first y«ar, 

10, Ordinary cultivation, 

11, Digging, • 

12, PoleSj 

13, Poling, 

14, Tying, • ;' 

15, Culture, 

16, Distempers,' 

17, Picking, 

18, Drying, 

19, Bagging;^ /. . ., / 

20, Expencesi 

21, Produce, 

22, Profit and loss account, 

23, Efiect on a farm, 
XXXII. Hemp, 

1, Soil, 

2, Tillage, 

;3, Manure^ • * . , 

4, Seed, 

5, Sowing, 

6, Time, 

Tf Pulling and tying, 

8. Watering, - - , . 

l,Pite, 

2, River, 

X 3 3. Pond, 
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3, pond, 

9, Grassing, 

10, Binding, 

11, Breaking, 
13, Prire broken, 

13, Bunching and lieclsling, 

14, Price heckled, 

15, Spinning — earnings, 
ifi. Repetition eu the s^me spot. 
Sect, jotxiu. Flax, _ - _ _ - \3% 

The same as hemp with the addition ql" 
* weeding, 
xsxiT. Liquorice, 
XXXV, Cliamomilc, 
sxxvi. Tcasils, 

xxxvii. Carraway and CoiiaDder, 
xxxTiii- Sundries, 

Chap. VIO. Grass Land. 

$iBCT. 1. Mwdows, - - ' ..■-'.''-■^- ■■ .V taa^ 

1, Low on rivers, • ''■ " '. ■ - 

3, Floo.ls, ■ ■'■■ '-I'i > ■■■ '■ -•-; 

3, Upland, .Am.: ':. i:., •.}'.■' , ".■J 

4, Produce— ihay, i^ ^c, ■_,:!. ..^ ib, 

5, Rent, ■ - ■ ' 

6, Hulf yearones, .- 

7i Expence mowing, maliisf^ aud Btacking^. 134 
8, Manuring, » ■■^' •*' .' ' ib* 

IT^ Pastujres, — - •^.. , —"''■-.. ib, 
1, Rich feeding land, , ' - •'' 

1, Stock, -r. ; - ; -■ - ib, 

2, Rent, - - - -- - - I3S 

3, Produce in meat per acfe, ■ ,'■ - ib. 

2, Dairy 
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S, Daily gi^nds, - 
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1, Stock, . 


* 




5?, Produce per acre. 


- . ilK 




3, Rent, 
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3, Sheep pasture, - 


ib. 




], Stock, 






2, Produce, - - 


ib. 




3, Rent, 


^. 




4, Ikying land to grass, - 


isr 
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1, Preparation, 






2, Time of sowing, - 
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3, Seeds, 






4y Management first year. 


' 




6, Manuring, 
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5y Breaking up grass land, ~ 
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1, Paring and l»urning, 


• 




2, Ploughing, 






3, Cropping, 




' 


4, Rent for permission, 





Chap, IX. Gardens and Orchards, 140 

Skct^ I. Gardens, 
l,Rent^ 

2, Annual produce, 
3, Cottagers, 

4, Destruction of insects, grubs, and. other 
vermin, 
u. Orchards,. 

1, Sort, 

2, Rent,. 

3> Produce, 

^^Blights,. and other distemp«ni>, ^ 

X 4i QnjBT^ 




3, Produce— value, 

4, Son, 

2, Pol™, 

3, Huriiles, 

4, Fagfjots, 

5, Cliarcod, 
4, Grubbed up, 

1, Expence, 
3, Crops, 

3, Improvement, 

4, Rent, 

II. Beech, and other woods, 
1, Age of cutting, i 

' % Application, 

3, Rent, 

4, VfthK stattdiig per tUiOs, 

III. Ptftnt&tions, 

1, Sort of Trees, 
3, Expense, 

3, Management, 

4, Profit, 
^Y- Timber, 

], Scarcity, 

3, Growth and value, 

3, Felling, 

4, Price, 
?, Bark, 

6, Any extraprdinary trees, 
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Sect, I. Moora — extent, _ - - 145 

II, Mountains — extent, •- — ib. 

1, Present value, 

2, Application, 

3, Improvements, 

1, EnclosiDg, 

2, Paring and burning 

3, LJme, 
*, Culture, 

5, Application, 

6, Profit, 

III. Bogs — extent - — ■ - — 146 

1, Improvement, 
1 , Draining, 
Sf'Bu^nin^ 

3, Manuring, 

4, Culture, 

5, Application, 

6, Rent, 

7, Profit, 

ir. Fens and marshes — extent 

1, Sort, 

2, Present use, 

3, Improvement, 

1, Drtuning, 

2, Mills,' 

. 3, Application, 

4, Rent, 

5, Profit, 
T. Forests— extent, 

1, Present state, 

2, How impioveable, 
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ftHm Ti» Umtijk and dowiifr-*<exteiit 

' r 1> Piesent state aad ya^u^' 

2^ ImprofemratH < 

9» Increase of thcep» « <^ '• 

Al ■ .- . 

1, EUclngtoii's described^ -r. , ,- ib. 
S, OpeneiitSy 

3i HoUow dratqs^ .,^ 

1, Depth, ,i/,,v . 

I . ' 

Sculled,. how f ., • I.. 

3, Expenoe, -^: : ... . "!;. : "* *^* 

4, Efiect, -- T- . . ^ - ih.. 

5, Ploughed^ ' r: iifJ = 
4w General benefit. 

|i. Paring and bainiog T.i.i, r-. ** *^^ 

i.SoiU :[-^J- ' . 

2, Turf, at what age ^ 

3, P<?ptb, 

4, Burning, 

5, Spreading, • 

6, Season, 

7> Crop and course,, 

8, Expence, 

9, Profit, 

ifii. Manuring, — -r — - 155 

1 , Mar], - - -.,.--« ib. 

2, Chalk, 

3^ Lirae, - — — • — ib, 

^ Limestone broken, 

4> limestone 
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5, Limestone gi*avel, 




6, Clay, - - - 
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9 * 

7, Gypsum, 


1 


3, Shells, - T — 
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9, Sea-ouze — -r — 


. - ib. 


10, Sea-weed, — - - 


ib. 


1 1 , Pond and river weeds, - 


ib. 


12, Burnt cartl^, - . - - 


- ib. 


J 3, Refuse fish, 
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14, Ashes, - - ' ' • 


ib. 


15, Soot, — - — 


ib. 


l6. Malt dust. 




ir, Salt, - -^ 


- >•>, 


is, Haifj hooft, bones, feathers. 
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19, Ploughing in green crops, - 
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20, Town dung, ' -r - . 


ib. 


^1, Yard dung, - - - 
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1, Long and fresh, 




2, Rotten, 


• 


3. Comparison, 


- 


*i2, Rape-dust, 




23, Oil compost. 


I 


24, Whale blubber. 
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25, Sugar baker's refUse, 


* 


26, Woollen rags, - -r 


l6o 


27> Composts and various manured. 
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1, Soil, 


. 


, 2, Water, 




1, Quality,^ 




2, How often itsed,^ 




3, Reservoirs, 




4, Readc];edl tu^rbid^ 


f 



3, Plan 



3, Plan of meadow, 

4, Ridgn work, 

5, Catch water, 

1, Spring food for sheep, 

2, Hay, 

3, AfiiT grass, 
i. Rent, 

5, Produce, 

7, Expense of forming 

8, For Winter watering only, 
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